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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 





1. THE objects of this Society shail be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archzological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archzological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 


civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
a 





x 


4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 


by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 


quorum. 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 


elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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xi 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 


given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 


Meeting. 


16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 


Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 


pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 


the votes of the majority of those present. 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, 
payable and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription 
may be compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January I ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members, The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 





I, THAT the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 


form a quorum. 
II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 


of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 


Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c. as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M., when either the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditiors :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 


VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 


(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian shall reclaim it. 


(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 


IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 


(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 


(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 


X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 


PROF, PERCY GARDNER. 

REv. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 

MR. WALTER LEAF. 

MR. GEORGE MACMILLAN (fon. Sec.). 
Mr. ERNEST MYERS. 

REv. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
Mr. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

REV. W. WAYTE (Hon. Librarian). 


Assistant Librarian, Miss GALES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Strect, 
applications for books may be addressed. 





SESSION 1890—18o1. 


General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 P.M. on the following days :— 

1890. 
Monday, October 20. 


1891. 
Monday, February 23. 
Monday, April 13. 
Monday, June 22 (Annual). 


The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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Capes, Rev. W. W., Bramshott, Liphook, Hants. 
Cardpanos, Constantin, Deputé, Athens. 
Carey, Miss, 13, Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.WV. 
*Carlisle, A. D., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 
Carlisle, Miss, igh Lawn, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Carr, Rev. A., St. Sebastian's Vicarage, Wokingham. 
Carstens, C. C., Jowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, U.S.A. 
Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent's Park. 
Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
Cavendish, Miss, 19, Chester Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
Chambers, C. Gore, Zhe Grammar School, Bedford. 
Chambers, Rev. F. C., Howard House, Fulford Road, York. 
Chance, Frederick, 51, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Chavasse, A. S., University College, Oxford. 
+Chawner, G., A7zuy’s College, Cambridge. 
+Chawner, W., Z7manuel College, Cambridge. 
Cheetham, J. C. M., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Chettle, H., Stationers’ School, Bolt Court, E.C. 
*Christie, R. C., Zhe Elms, Rochampton, S.W. 
Christian, J. Henry, 18, Mansfield Street, W. 
Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 
+Clark, W. Gilchrist, care of Miss Talbot, 42, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 
Clarke, Henry, 121, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Clarke, Hyde, 32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Clarke, Joseph Thacher, College Road, Harrow, N.WW. 
Clauson, A. C., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Clay, C. F., 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
Cobbold, Felix T., Zhe Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
*Cobham, C. Delaval, 1.3.47. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 
Cohen, Mrs., 3, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 
Colby, Rev. Dr., Lztton Cheney, Dorchester. 
Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, W. 
Colfox, William, Westmead, Bridport. 
*Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, W.C. 
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Compton, Rev. W. C., Uppingham. 
Conroy, Sir John, Bart., Balliol College, Oxford. 
*Constantinides, Prof. M., 20, Zhe Avenue, Ealing. 
Conway, W. M., 21, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Cook, Arthur Barnard, 7rinzty College, Cambridge. 
Cooke, Rev. Canon, 6, C/i/ton Place, Sussex Square, W. 
Cookson, C., St, Paul’s School, Kensington, W. 
Cookson, C. A., C.B., H. B. M. Consul, Alexandria. 
Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B., AZagdalen College, Oxford. 
Cordery, J. G., C.S.1., 47, Albemarle Street, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 
Cornish, C. J., St. Pauls School, Kensington, W. 
Courtney, W. L., 53, Belsize Park, N.W. 
Courtenay, Miss, 34, Prompton Square, S.W. 
Covernton, J. G., St, John’s College, Oxford, 
Covington, Rev. W., Zhe Vicarage, Brompton, S.W. 
Covington, W. H. W., Zhe Vicarage, Brompton, S.W. 
Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Paushanger, Hertford. 
Craik, George Lillie, 2, a/kin Street West, S.W. 
Crawley, Alfred Ernest, St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 
Creighton, Rev. Prof. M., Langdale Lodge, The Avenue, Cambridge. 
Crewdson, Wilson, 60, Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 
Crockett, John D., Union Place, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. 
Crosfield, Miss Margaret C., Zhe Dingle, Reigate. 
Cruikshank, Rev. J. A. Harrow, N.W. 
Curtis, Rev. Canon, Cozstantinople. 
Cust, H. J. C., Ellesmere, Salop. 
Cust, Lionel, 43, Park Lane, S.W. 
Dakyns, H. G.,5, Downleaze Road, Sneyd, Bristol. 
Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, R.S.O. 
David, W., 15, Norfolk Street, Park Lane, W. 
Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.W. 
Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Davies, Rev. J. Ll., Zhe Vicarage, Kirkby Lonsdale. 
Davies, T. Harold, Universtty College, Oxford. 
Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 
*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., 76, Sloane St., S.W. 
Dill, S., Shaftesbury House, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 
Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. 
Dimsdale, M. S., Kzug’s College, Cambridge. 
Dobson, Miss, 77, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews. 
Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Drisler, Prof. Henry, Columbia College, New York, U.S.A. 
Drummond, Allan, 7, Zvzzsmore Gardens, S.W. 
Drummond, Edgar, 8, Princes Gardens, S.W. | 
Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue de ’ Echauderie, & Reims. 
Duhn, Prof. von, University, Heidelberg. 
Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow Square, S.W. 
+ Dunham, Miss, 37, Last Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 
Dyer, Louis, 68, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Dyson, Rev. Frank, The College, Liverpool. 
Earl, Mrs. A. G., Meadow Side, Tonbridge. i 
Edmonds, Mrs., Carisbrook, Blackheath, S.E. | 
Edwards, G. M., Szdney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
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Edwards, Miss Amelia B., Zhe Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, 11, 7z¢e Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

Eld, Rev. F. J.. Zze Grammar School, Worcester. 

Ellis, Robinson, 7rinity College, Oxford. 

Eliot, C. N. E., British Embassy, St. Petersburg. 

Elton, Charles, Q.C., M.P. 

Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ely, Talfourd (Council), 73, Parliament Hill Road, Hampstead, NW. 

Erichsen, Miss Nelly, Grove Cottage, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

Eskrigge, R. A., Léscard Vale, Liscard, Birkenhead. 

Eumorfopoulo, A., 1, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

Evans, A. J. (Council), 33, Holywell, Oxford. 

Evans, John, D.C.L., F.R.S., Wash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 

Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C, 

Everard, C. H., Eton College, Windsor. 

Farnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 

Farrow, Frederic R., 2, Mew Court, Carey Street, W.C. 

*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College, Winchester. 

Feetham, T. O., 23, Arundel Gardens, Kensington Park, WW. 

Fenning, W. D., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 

} Fitzmaurice, Lady Edmond, 9, Lennox Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 
Fitz-Patrick, Dr. T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

Flather, J. H., Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

Flower, Wickham, O/d Swan House, Chelsea, S.W. 
+Forbes, W. H., Baliiol College, Oxford. 

Ford, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Francis Clare, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., H.B.M. 

Ambassador, M/ad7zu. 

Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Exeter, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
*Fowler, Sir Robert, Bart., M.P., 137, Harley Street, W. 

Fowler, W. W., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fox, Ernest Long, 18, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

Franks, A. W., F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
*Freeman, Edward A., D.C.L. (Council), Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset. 
*Freshfield, Douglas W., 1, Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 
}¥Freshfield, Edwin, 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

Freston, Henry W., /agle’s Nest, Prestwich, Lancashire. 

*Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 

tFurley, J.S., 12, Azugsgate Street, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Fyffe, C. A., 64, Lexham Gardens, South Kensington 
¢Gardner, E. A., British School, Athens. 

*+Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 12, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 
Gardner, Miss Alice, 1, Granchester Meadows, Cambridge. 
Gardner, Samuel, Spring Hill, Upper Clapton, E. 

Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Geddes, W. D. (V.P.), Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Cazus College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Gilliat, Rev. E., Harrow, N.W. 
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Gilman, D. C., President of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S.A. 
Glazebrook, Rev. M. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 
Goodhart, H. C., 77inzty College, Cambridge. 
Goodrick, Rev. A. T. S., St. Fohn’s College, Oxford. 
Goodwin, Prof. A., University College, Gower Street, W.C. 
Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C.L., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. U.S.A. 
tGordon, R. G., King’s School, Canterbury, 
Gore, Rev. C., Pusey House, 61, St. Giles, Oxford. 
Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 
Granger, F. S., University College, Nottingham. 
Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 
Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 
Greenwood, J. G., 34, Furness Road, Eastbourne. 
Gregory, Right Hon. Sir William H., K.C.M.G. (Council), 3, S¢. George’s Place, S.W. 
Griffith, G. Harrow, N.W. 
Grundy, Rev. W., Zhe College, Malvern. 
Guillemard, W. G., Harrow, NIV. 
Gwatkin, Rev. T., 3, St. Paul’s Road, Cambridge. 
Hadley, W. S., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Hager, Herman, Ph.D., Owens College, Manchester. 
Haggenbotham, Miss, 3216, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Haig, James R., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
Haigh, A. E. (Council), 2, Crick Road, Oxford. 
Hall, Rev. F. H., Orvéel College, Ox 
Hall, Miss S. E., 15, Brookside, Cambridge. 
Hall, Rev. F. J., Wymondley House, Stevenage, Herts. 
Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. James's, S.W 
Hallam, G. H., Zhe Park, Harrow, N.W. 
Hamerton, P. G., Pré Charmoy, Autun, Sabne-et-Lotre, France. 
tHammond, B. E., 7rinity College, Cambridge. 
Hammond, W. A., Azng’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
Hardcastle, Wilfrid, Beechenden, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hardie, W. Ross, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Hardinge, Miss, 3, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Hardwicke, Philip, 2, Hereford Gardens, W. 
*Harrison, Charles, 29, Lexuox Gardens, S. W. 
tT Harrison, Miss J. E., 45 (D), Colvzlle Gardens, W. 
Harrower, Prof. John, Zhe University, Aberdeen. 
Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Eli Park Gardens, Chelsea, SW. 
Haslam, S., Zhe School, Uppingham. | 
Haussoullier, B., 37, Rue Vaneau, Paris. 
} Haverfield, F. J. (Council), Lancing College, Shoreham. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, W. 
}+Hay, CA. 427; Harley Street, W. 
+Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon. 
Hazzopulo, S., Bella Vista, Manchester. 
Headlam, Rev. A. C., Ad/ Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Headlam, W. G., K7zng’s College, Cambridge. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
tHeathcote, W. E., 114, Zbury Street, S.W. 
Heberden, C. B., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, N.W. 
Herschell, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, Zhe University, Halle. 
Hicks, John Power, Clifton Lodge, Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, W. 
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Hicks, Rev. E. L., Hulme Hall, Manchester. 
Higgins, Alfred, 64, Baker Street, W. 
Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D., Mittel Tragheiim 29, Konigsberg, Germany. 
Hobhouse, Walter, Christ Church, Oxford. 
Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall. 

t Hodgson, J. Stewart, 1, Audley Square, W. 
Hogarth, David G. (Council), JZagdalen College, Oxford. 
Holden, Rev. H. A., LL.D. (Council), 20, Redcliffe Sguare, S.W. 
Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
Holland, Miss Emily, 20, Ridgway Place, Wimbledon. 
Hollway-Calthrop, H. C., Stanhoe Hall, King’s Lynn. 

*Homolle, M., Nancy, France. 

Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
Hort, Rev. Prof., D.D. (Council), St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 
Howorth, Henry H., M.P., Bentcliffe, Eccles, Manchester. 

Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jesus College, Oxford. 

Hutton, Miss C. A., 52, Lower Sloane Street, S.W. 

Inge, W. R., Hertford College, Oxford. 

Ingram, J. K., LL.D. (V.P.), Zrénuéty College, Dublin. 

tlonides, Alex. A., 1, Holland Park, W. 

Ionides, Luke A., 17, Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, 19, Alecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 

James, A. C., Eton College, Windsor. 

*James, The Rev. H.A., Principal of The College, Cheltenham. 
James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Windsor. 

Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorwell, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

*Jebb, Prof. R. C., LL.D., Litt.D. (President), SAr7ngfield, Newnham, Cambridge. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Zrinity College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Charles, Easter Duddingston Lodge, Portobello, Mid-Lothian. 
Jenner, Louis Leopold C. A., 7rinity College, Oxford. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., The Palace House, Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 
Jevons, F. B., Zhe Castle, Durham. 

Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Jones, H. Stuart, Brztésh School, Athens. 

Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 

Keltie, J. S., 52, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 

Kemp-Welch, Mrs., Zhe Red House, Campden Hill, W. 

Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts. 
Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Street, W.C. 

Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster Pa., U.S.A. 
King, J. E., Grammar School, Manchester. 

King, Rev. J. R., St. Peter’s Vicarage, Oxford. 

Lacaita, Sir James, K.C.M.G., Florence, and Atheneum Club, SW. 
Lambros, Spiridion, 4 ¢hens. 

Lang, Andrew, LL.D., 1, Marloes Rd., Kensington, W. 

*Lang, R. Hamilton, G.M.G., O/toman Bank, 26, Throgmorton St., E.C. 
Lathbury, Miss Mary, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Lathbury, Miss Maria, Somerville Hall, Oxford. 

Lautour, Miss D., 85, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Lawford, Frederick le Breton, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Layard, Sir Austen Henry, G.C.B., 1, Queen Anne’s Street, W. 
Leaf, Herbert, Zhe Green, Marlborough. 
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t Leaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), Old Change, E.C. 
Leathes, Stanley, 772ncly College, Cambridge. 
Leeper, Alexander, Varden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 
Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Leigh, W. Austen, Azxzg’s College, Cambridge. 
Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart., P.R.A., Holland Park Road, W. 
Lewis, Miss Agnes Ellen, Vewnham College, Cambridge. 
Lewis, Harry, 51, Holland Park, Kensington, W. 
*+t Lewis, Rev. S. S., Corpus Christé College, Cambridge. 
t Lewis, Mrs. S. S., 2, Harvey Road, Cambridge. 
t Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kexstngton Gardens Square, W. 
*Leycester, Mrs. Rafe, 6, Cheyne Walk, S.W., or Toft, Cheshire. 
*Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., Dean of Christchurch, Oxford. 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Kzdbrook Terrace, Shooters Hill Rd., S.E. 
Lindley, William, 10, Kzdbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill Rd., S.E. 
Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 
Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 
Livingstone, Rev. R. G., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Lloyd, W. Watkiss (Council), 3, Kent Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 
Lloyd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court, Temple. 
tLock, Rev. W., Keble College, Oxford. 
Lockyer, J. Norman, F.R.S., 16, Pen-y-Wern Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Rodert College, Constantinople. 
Loring, Frederick R., Markt 11, Weimar, Germany. 
Loring, William, S¢. Mary's Lodge, Ewshott, Farnham. 
Lowell, J. Russell. 


*Lubbock, The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P. (V.P.), High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 


Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York. 

Lushington, E. L., Park House, Maidstone, Kent. 

Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Hazleybury College, Hertford. 

Lytton, His Excellency the Right Hon. the Earl of, H.B.M. Ambassador, Par‘s. 

Macan, R. W. (Council), University College, Oxford. 

Macdonald, Miss Louisa, 62, Gower Street, W.C. 

MacEwen, Rev. Alex. Robertson, 4, Woodside Place, Glasgow. 

Macmillan, Alexander, 21, Portland Place, W. 

*Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec.), 29, Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Earls’ Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Macmillan, M. C., 52, Cadogan Place, S.W. 

Macnaghten, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 3, Mew Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
McPherson, Miss Florence, Bank House, Maghull, Liverpool. 

Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 

*Mahaffy, Rev. Prof. J. P., D.D., 77iuity College, Dublin. 
Mann, J. S., 6, Blandford Square, N.W. 

Manos, Grégoire, Greek Legation, Vienna. 
+Marindin, G. E., Hid/brow, East Liss, Hants. 
Margoliouth, D. S., Mew College, Oxford. 

+ Marquand, Prof. Allan, Princeton College, New Fersey. 

Marshall, R., Broomfield, Duppas Hill, Croydon. 
Marshall, T., Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 
Marshall, V. G., Spanish Consul, Patras. 

*+Martin, John B. (Hon. Treasurer), 17, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 

t+ Martyn, Edward, 77/lyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 
Mason, H. C. F., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 
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Mavrogordato, Pandeli, South Sea House, Threadneedle St, E.C. 
Merriam, Prof. A. C., Columbia College, New York. 
Merry, Rev. W. W., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
*Middleton, Prof. J. H. (Council), Azug’s College, Cambridge. 
Miller, Sir Alex., Q.C., LL.D., 28, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Miller, Thomas, 8, Gezsmar Chaussée, Gottingen, Germany. 
Mills, Rev. W. H., Grammar School, Louth. 
Milne, J. G., Albert Square, Bowden, Cheshire, 
Milner, Alfred, AZinzstry of Finance, Cairo, Egypt. 
t Misto, John P., Smyrna. 
Mitchell, C. W., 28, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 
+Mocatta, F. D., 9, Connaught Place, Edgware Road, W. 
*Monk, C. J., 5, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
*Monro, D. B. (V.P.), Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Montague, H., 34, Queen's Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Moore, Mrs. Frank, 7, Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Morgenthau, J. C., Ph.D., 17, Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Morice, Rev. F. D., Zhe School, Rugby. 
*Morley, The Rt. Hon. the Earl of (V.P.), 31, Przuces Gardens, S.W. 
Morris, J. E., Zhe Grammar School, Bedford. 
Morrison, Alfred, 16, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
t+ Morshead, E. D. A., The College, Winchester. 
Moss, Rev. H. W., The School, Shrewsbury. 
Moule, C. W., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Moulton, Rev. W. F., D.D., The Leys, Cambridge. 
Mount, Rev. C. B., 14, Merham Road, Oxford. 
Munro, J. A. R., Léncoln College, Oxford. 
Murray, A. S. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 
Murray, Prof. G. G. A., Zhe University, Glasgow. 
*+ Myers, Ernest (Council), 31, Zuverness Terrace, W. 
Myriantheus, The Archimandrite H. 
Neil, R. A. (Council), Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Nettleship, R. L., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Newbold, Rev. W. T., Grammar School, St. Bees. 
Newman, W. L., Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 
*Newton, Sir Charles T., K.C.B. (V.P.), 2, Montague Place, W.C. 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, 7he Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
Nicolson, Rev. W., Zhe Bible Society's Depot, St. Petersburg. 
Northampton, The Most Noble the Marquess of, K.G., 44, Lewuox Gardens, S. WW’. 
Oxford, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Cuddesdon Palace, Oxford. 
Page, T. E., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Palmer, Ven. Archdeacon, Christchurch, Oxford. 
Park, Rev. Mungo T., Grammar School, Oundle. 
Parker, R. J., 27, Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, W. 
tParry, O. H., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Parry, Rev. R. St. J., Zvinity College, Cambridge. 
Paton, J. L. A., Zhe School, Rugby. 
Paton, W. R., Grand Holme, near Aberdeen. 
Pattengill, Prof. A. H., duu Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Pears, Edwin, 2, Rue de la Banque, Constantinople. 
Peile, John, Litt.D., Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Pelham, Professor H. F. (Council), 20, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 
Pember, E. H., Q.C., Vicar’s Hill, near Lymington, Hants. 
*Penrose, F. C., Chapter House, St. Paul's, E.C. 


*+Percival, F. W., 2, Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square, W’. ; 
) 
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Percival, Rev. J., D.D., School House, Rugby. ; 
Perkins, Miss Emma Read, Newnham College, Cambridge. 

*Perry, Walter C., 7a, Manchester Square, W. 

Phelps, Rev. Lancelot Ridley, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Pierides, D., Larnaca, Cypris. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart. (Council), 48, Great Cumberland Place, W 
Pond, C. A. M., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Poole, Reginald Stuart (Council), Brétish Museum, W.C. 
Port, Dr. H., 48, Finsbury Square, E.C. 

Porter, Miss Sarah, Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
tPostgate, Prof. J. P., Zrinity College, Cambridge. 

Powell, John U., Boreham, Warminster. 

Poynter, Edward J., R.A., 28, Albert Gate, S.W. 

Pretor, A., St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 

Prickard, A. O., New College, Oxford. 

Prideaux, Miss Sarah, 37, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Proctor, R. G. C., Corpus Christz College, Oxford. 
Prothero, G. W., K7ig’s College, Cambridge. 

T Pryor, Francis R., Home Park Mills, King’s Langley. 
Psychari, A., Grand Hotel, 12, Boulevard des Capucines, Parts. 
Radcliffe, W. W., Fonthill, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

*Ralli, Pandeli, 17, Belgrave Square, S.W. 


+Ralli, Mrs. Stephen A., Cleveland House, Thornton Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
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SESSION OF 1889—90. 


The First General Meeting was held on October 21st, 1889, MR. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair. 


Mr. CECIL SMITH read a paper on an archaic Greek Iekythos, recently 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Malcolm Macmillan. It was, 
the writer said, undoubtedly the most beautiful and important specimen 
yet known of the so-called “ proto-Corinthian” class of Greek vases. 
The form of the body was that of the lekythos, but this body was sur- 
mounted by the head of a lion, of which the open mouth formed the 
spout. The modelling of this head was so spirited as to suggest that 
the artist had studied it from the life; on another proto-Corinthian vase in 
Berlin was a realistic scene of a lion hunt; and this reminded one of 
the statement of Herodotus that in his day lions were still to be found 
in Macedonia and Northern Greece.—(/.H.S. Vol. xi. p. 167.) 


Mr. L. DYER, who had been with Mr. Macmillan in Thebes when 
the vase was bought in June, 1888, gave some account of the circumstances 
of the purchase. 


Mr. J. A. R. MUNRO gave an account of the recent excavations on the 
site of Arsinoe, in Cyprus. After briefly sketching the history of the 
excavation and topography of the site, he proceeded to deal with the 
tombs, which are of three main types: (1) One or more chambers 
opening independently on to a sloping, or perhaps sometimes perpen- 
dicular, shaft ; (2) similar in all respects except that the sloping approach 
is replaced by a flight of steps; (3) of superior construction, with regular 
chambers opening one out of another, and a distinct type of niche. The 
first and second varieties seem scarcely to be kept apart, and form the 
bulk of the tombs from the earliest down to a comparatively late date ; 
the third type is confined to the latest period. The difficulty in fixing the 
date of the various classes of antiquities was pointed out, and the contents 
of the tombs were described under the heads of stele and inscriptions, 
coarse or plain pottery, Cypriote fabrics, imported Greek wares, terra- 
cottas, jewellery, and glass, bronze, and miscellaneous objects. Particular 
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attention was given to the different kinds of Cypriote pottery, especially 
the jugs with figurines or animal heads, and to the Greek figured vases. 
The paper was illustrated by a representative collection of the products 
of the excavations, impressions of inscriptions, and a plan of the site.— 


(JH.S. Vol. xi. p. 1.) 





The Second General Meeting was held on February 24th, 18g0, 
Mr. S. COLVIN, Vice-President, in the chair. 


A paper was read by MR. E. GARDNER “On Children in Greek Sculp- 
ture of the Fourth Century.” Mr. Gardner described and published a very 
interesting fragment of a s¢e/e found at Lerna, and now in the museum at 
Argos, which presents us with a portrait of a boy, whose name is given in 
an accompanying inscription as Cephisodotus. This portrait so closely 
resembled the head of a boy recently found at Paphos, and now in the 
British Museum, that the two heads must, Mr. Gardner thought, belong 
to the same age and school. Some archeologists had attributed the 
Paphos boy to the Ptolemaic age ; but as the date of the Cephisodotus 
stele was certainly the fourth century, we must now allow it to be of the 
time of the Praxitelean school. Mr. Gardner showed that in that time 
children were not always conventionally rendered, but sometimes with an 
approach to naturalism.---(/.H.S. Vol. #2. p. 100.) 


Mr. A. J. EVANS cited a gem signed by Phrygillus, with a child driving 
a hoop, of about the age of Cephisodotus, and giving boyish proportions, 

Mr. FARNELL read parts ofa paper “ On Works of the Pergamene Style,” 
in which he first gave an account of his researches among the miscella- 
neous sculptures from Pergamon now in Berlin, whence, no less than from 
the great altar, we should form our idea of Percvamene style ; and, secondly, 
discussed a number of works in various museums which show traces of 


the influence of that style—(/.H.S. Vol. xi. p. 181.) 


The Third General Meeting was held on April 14th, 1890, THE 
PROVOST OF ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD, Vice-President, in the chair. 


Mr. A. S. MURRAY read a paper on the Alkmene vase, formerly in 
Castle Howard, but recently acquired by the British Museum. Mr. Murray 
agreed in the main with Engelmann in interpreting the principal scene 
as representing Alkmene taking refuge on an altar to escape the wrath of 
Amphitryon on his return from the wars, Amphitryon and Antenor 
setting fire to a pyre erected in front of the altar, and Zeus, in answer to 
Alkmene’s prayer, sending a violent storm to extinguish the fire, the rain 
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coming down from hydrie in the hands of two figures, presumably Hyads. 
But he considered the date of the vase to be at least a century later than 
the time of Euripides, and on technical grounds he was inclined to refer 
its production to Southern Italy —(/.H.S. Vol. xi. p. 225.) 


Miss HARRISON, while accepting Mr. Murray’s interpretation in the 
main, expressed some doubt as to the identification of the Hyads. She 
regarded the vase as a glorification of Alkmene, and a protest against 
the prominence of the Amphitruon element in the myth, which element 
she held to be of Theban, but certainly of non-Argive origin. 


Mr. WATKISS LLOYD added some words as to the myth in question, and 
conjectured that there was an attempt on this vase, as in some early 
Italian pictures, to represent in the same scene successive moments of time. 


Mr. P. NEWBERRY exhibited some funeral wreaths found by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie in the course of his excavations at Hawara in the Fayum, 
and read a paper upon them, partly descriptive of their character and 
composition, partly as illustrative of funeral customs among the Greeks. 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 23rd, 1890, SIR C. NEWTON 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Professor Jebb was elected President of the Society in place of the late 
Bishop Lightfoot. 

Messrs. J. B. Bury, A. E. Haigh, F. Haverfield, H. Babington Smith, 
and R. Elsey Smith were appointed to fill vacancies on the Council.—The 
former Vice-Presidents and other officers were re-elected. 


The HON. SECRETARY (Mr. G. Macmillan) read the following Report on 
the part of the Council. 


THE Session now ended has been comparatively uneventful. In 
pursuance of the policy indicated in last year’s Report, the Council has 
thought it wise this year also to refrain from extraordinary expenditure. 
The result has been to show once more a substantial balance, which should 
enable the Society to make in the ensuing Session occasional grants in aid 
of exploration and excavation. 

Before however referring in detail to the work done in the past Session, 
the Council cannot omit to mention the loss sustained by the Society in 
the death of its first President, the late Bishop of Durham. Although the 
pressure of his official duties made it impossible for him to take any active 
part in the administration of the Society (he was only on one occasion able 
to preside at the Annual Meeting), the Bishop’s interest in its operations was 
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keen and unceasing. That the Society itself was the gainer by having for 
its President a man so universally honoured for his remarkable gifts of 
scholarship, for his laborious and blameless life, cannot be doubted. On 
the death of Bishop Lightfoot, Sir Charles Newton was appointed under 
Rule 22 to act as President until the Annual Meeting. Members will be 
aware, from the voting-papers which have been sent out, that the Council 
have now nominated Professor Jebb to the vacant office. They look 
confidently to the confirmation of this choice by to-day’s ballot, and if this 
anticipation is justified, they would congratulate the Society upon securing 
for its President so distinguished a representative of Hellenism in England. 

Passing reference is due also to two other eminent members whom the 
Society has lost by death in the past year—Mr. Robert Browning, whose 
intimate acquaintance with old Greek life and thought is abundantly shown 
in his writings, and Mr. J. T. Wood, the untiring excavator, who restored to 
light the great temple of Diana at Ephesus. It is to be regretted that the 
lack of adequate funds prevented Mr. Wood from carrying out this 
important work so completely as he would have desired. 

Turning now to the work of the Session, the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies naturally claims the first notice. Volume X., which was published 
complete, is fully equal to its predecessors, both in text and illustrations. 
Among the contents may be specially mentioned, in the department of 
archaeology, the second part of Professor Ramsay’s ‘Study of Phrygian 
Art’; Mr. Murray’s paper on ‘The Remains of an Archaic Temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus,’ with a partial restoration from the existing 
fragments; a paper by Dr. Six, of Amsterdam, presenting a new view of 
the ‘Composition of the Eastern Pediment of the Zeus Temple at 
Olympia’; Mr. Hicks’s account of ‘Inscriptions found by Mr. Bent at 
Casarea, Lydae, Patara and Mydae, in Asia Minor’; and Professor 
Michaelis’s paper, specially instructive to English students, upon the 
Imperial German Archzological Institute. Papers on Vases were con- 
tributed by Professor Gardner, Mr. Murray, and Miss Harrison, and Mr. 
Tozer gave an account of the ‘Greek-speaking Population of Southern 
Italy.’ 

The promise held out in last year’s Report of rendering accessible to 
members copies of various series of photographs taken in Greece by 
amateurs has this session been fulfilled. Catalogues have been issued of 
photographs taken by the following members of the Society :—Messrs. 
J. T. Clarke, W. Covington, Louis Dyer and Malcolm Macmillan, Walter 
Leaf, and R. Elsey Smith. Complete sets of these photographs are on 
view in the Library, and there is reason to believe that their circulation has 
proved of real interest and value. It is hoped that in course of time other 
collections may be turned to account in the same way. The Council 
have the pleasure to announce that Mr. Stillman has kindly allowed 
enlargements to be made of some very beautiful photographs taken by him 
in Sicily. These will shortly be issued by the Autotype Company at the 
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same rate as the well-known series of Athenian photographs, together with 
a selection from Mr. Leaf’s Greek views, which he has placed at the 
disposal of the Society in the same way. If these are well received it is 
hoped that enlargements may also be produced of some of the best prints 
in the other series referred to above, and possibly of some more of Mr. 
Stillman’s views of Athens, the negatives of which are in the hands of the 
Society. This important part of the Society’s work is engaging the 
constant attention of a Special Committee appointed by the Council. It 
has been arranged that the Autotype Co. shall pay to the Society a 
royalty on all copies of the enlargements sold to the general public. 
A small addition to the Society’s income may therefore be looked for 
from this source. 

In last year’s Report it was pointed out that during the present 
Session the Council would have to consider the renewal of the annual 
grant of £100 to the British School at Athens. Originally the grant was 
made for three years. It has been decided to renew it for one year only, 
not with any intention of withdrawing further support from the School, 
but in order that the case may be considered on its merits year by year. 
It will be a satisfaction to members to know that the Session now drawing 
to a close has been the most successful that the School has yet held. 
The number of students admitted has been greater than in any 
previous year. Besides the work in Cyprus, which this year has been 
devoted to the site of Salamis, the School has, by arrangement with the 
Greek Government, undertaken important excavations on the site of 
Megalopolis, and has already laid bare great part of the plan of the theatre, 
which promises to throw much fresh light on the problem of theatre con- 
struction in Greece. For both these projects further funds will be required 
next season, and the Council will have to consider the question of making 
special grants towards their execution. Two of the students, Messrs. 
Schultz and Barnsley, have again been devoting much time and labour to 
the neglected subject of Byzantine Architecture in Greece, with results 
that are likely to be of the highest interest and value. Full particulars of 
the work of the School will be presented before long to the Annual 
Meeting of Subscribers, but enough has been said to show that in supporting 
it so far the Society has been fulfilling an obvious duty. 

As the accounts will show, comparatively little has been spent this 
year upon the Library. The Council wish members to understand that 
as no regular sum is set apart for the purchase of books, they do 
not feel justified in spending much in this department unless it is shown 
to be the wish of the Society at large. Suggestions for the purchase 
of particular books will always be considered, and it is proposed to place 
in the Library a book in which members can enter the names of works 
which they think should be purchased. Not a few books come in now year 
by year which are sent by publishers with a view to their being noticed in 
the Journal. To the list of periodicals received in exchange for the Journal 
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have recently been added the MW¢élanges d’Histoire et dad’ Archéologte 
published by the French School at Rome. 

A request was lately made to the Council to present to the Library 
of the University of Toronto the first eight volumes of the Journal, which 
had been destroyed in the fire. The circumstances being quite exceptional 
the Council felt justified in complying with the request. 

The Treasurer’s accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of 
£746 compared with £810 during the financial year 1888-9. The sub- 
scriptions show a falling off of £13, and the receipts from Libraries 
and for back volumes a decrease of £26. Excepting for a trifling 
decrease of £6 in respect of arrears, receipts from other sources were 
stationary. The sum of £100 was paid to the bankers by Mr. James 
Vansittart under circumstances which seemed to imply that the donor did 
not wish special publicity to be given to his donation. The Council have, 
however, to express their appreciation of this very liberal and acceptable 
addition to their funds. The advance made some years ago towards the cost 
of reproducing the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles has this year been entirely 
repaid, leaving to the credit of the undertaking some £19, with three 
copies still on hand. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, the increasing value of the 
stock of Journals, and of the Library, has necessitated an increase of £8 
in respect of its insurance, while the expenditure on the Library has been 
limited to 42 for binding. Stationery and printing show a reduction cf 
£6. The cost of the Journal has been considerably less than usual, 
being £397 as compared with £436 during the preceding financial 
year, chiefly because it was published complete instead of in two parts, so 
that the cost of carriage was reduced. It will be remembered that in 
1888-9, the Journal expenditure was augmented by a sum of £437 for 
reprinting Volumes IV. and V._ The total ordinary expenditure has there- 
fore been £636 as against £4686. The loan of £100 borrowed from the 
bankers in 1888-9 has now been repaid, and the financial year, which began 
with a balance at the bankers of £42, closes with an effective balance in 
favour of the Society of £150 19s. This balance remains after making 
allowance for the grant of £100 to the School at Athens which, by an 
oversight, was not paid until after the close of the financial year. There 
are arrears amounting to £165, of which £45 have been received since 
May 31. The analysis of the annual receipts and expenditure since the 
foundation of the Society is appended. 

Since the last Annual Meeting 50 members have been elected. 
On the other hand by death, resignation, or the removal from the list of 
defaulters of many years’ standing, the Society has lost exactly the same 
number of members. The present total of members (including twenty 
Honorary Members) is 672. To the subscribers five Libraries have been 
added, bringing the total to ninety-three. 

The least encouraging feature in this survey of the past Session is 
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that for the first time there has been no increase in the number 
of members. This has been partly due to the wholesale removal of some 
dozen or more members who were hopelessly behindhand with their sub- 
scriptions, and deaf to all appeals on the subject. But the ordinary 
diminution by death or resignation has this year exceeded the average 
of twenty-five given in last year’s Report, while the supply of new can- 
didates, though larger than last year, has only just sufficed to counteract 
this inevitable loss. Such a state of things can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory. It is not enough for the Society to maintain its 
ground. What all members must wish is to see it growing steadily 
in numbers and influence, and thus year by year becoming better able 
to carry out the various objects which it has in view. But while thus 
once more inviting all members to use strenuous efforts in bringing 
in new candidates for admission to the Society, the Council feel that 
grateful acknowledgment is due to those gentlemen and ladies who have 
already succeeded in adding, sometimes on a large scale, to the number 
of members. In two cases of recent occurrence, as many as eight 
candidates were proposed at once, on each occasion by members of Council 
resident in Cambridge. Nor have similar efforts been wanting on the 
part of some Oxford members. More than once large accessions have 
resulted from archaeological lectures delivered in London by well-known 
lady members. If such examples as these were more widely followed by 
those whose office it is to inspire and to instruct, if every member were 
able even to make one proselyte a year, the resources of the Society would 
soon be such as to enable the Council to aid substantially all well directed 
efforts to extend, whether by research at home, or by exploration and 


excavation abroad, the bounds of knowledge in every department of 
Hellenic study. 


On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by MR. F. W, PERCIVAL, 
the Report was unanimously adopted, 


Mr. E. GARDNER, Director of the British School at Athens, read parts 
of a paper on “ Recent Archxology in Greece.”—(/.H/.S. Vol. xi. p. 210.) 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of previous years 
is furnished by the following tables :— 


ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 








Subscriptions 
Arrears 


Life Compositions 


Libraries and Back Vols. 


Dividends 

Special Receipts— 
Mr. Bent 
Sir C. Nicholson . 
Laurentian MS. . 


Loan from Bankers 


Donation—James sani 


Esq. . 


Balance from preceding year 

















asa, 31 May, 31 May,| 31 May, 31 May, | 31 Mey! 31 May,| 1 May,| 3r May,| 31 May, 
jen a ays) 1882. 1883. | 1884 1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1888 1889. 8 
[| Ga ect ees | = 
| | j | 
| | Be AN eee | BS 4 4 a | £ & 
| 1,328 | 472 | *589 | *679 | *5s40 53? | 537 | 539 545 
| | | | 
| air | ove 12 | 35 41 32 
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| | | = | 5 10 95 79 47 
12 19 | 87 | 97 | 133 | 126 156 119 122 
| 
I. oe i) bree |s) xg | 4 | 137 | 20 30 33 
| | 
| | } 
| | 
a | | | 25 
| | | | | | 20 
| | 53 31 
| | 
| | | Too 
| | 
| 
a cae Oo ae i+ | 
| 1,340 joz2 | 687 | 789 | 802 697 888 | 861 g10 
| | 
~ | 873 | 664 | 993 | gor | 879 | 622 | 489 255 
1,340 | 1,575 | %,35t | 1,782 | 1,703 | 14576 | 1,510 | 1,350 | 3, 165 














* Including arrears. 


ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 
































| | 

June 1879 | = 

| | 31 May,| 31 May,| 31 May,| 3: May, | 521 May, | 

jto 31 May, 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. [3 4 1887 

| aren — ia a 

| 

| & & 4 & 4 
Rent | 15 25 12 | 25 25 | 12 42 

| | 
Insurance | 2 3 2 
Salaries | 16 20 10 10 20 | 23 41 
Library ie Tie | 33 II 5 44 3 4 
Stationery, Printing, “ | 

Postage | 54 32 44 | 53 52 | 62 | 68 
Cost of Journal (less shai. | 347 383 284 | 592 574 | 482 | 412 
| 

Grants 50 we | 50 t145 | 150 150 
Investments. . , | . 388 | 105 220 | 300 
Loan Repaid | oe ove | | ove | “ 
Sundries . 2 2 3 2 3 | 2 2 

ean 

| 467 gIr 358 881 | 824 | 954 | 1,021 
Balance | 873 664 993 | gor 879 | 622 | 489 

| 1,340 1,575 | %435t | 1,782 | 1,703 | 3,576 | 1,510 
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| 1889. 1890. 
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bi oem « 039 
| 15 2 
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| *873 | 307 
100 ttoo 
| 
| ToT 
ns 
| 1,123 | 737 
| 42 151 
| | 

| 
| 1165 | $88 








* Includes cost of reprinting of Vols. IV. and V. (= , £437) less the amount received from sales. 
+ Includes advance of £95 for printing Sophocles MS. 


t The grant of £100 to the School at Athens has been paid since the accounts were made up; 


see Cash Account. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS, 1889. 


SECOND SEASON’s WorK.—POLIS TES CHRYSOCUOU.—LIMNITI. 


[Puates III, IV., V.] 


THE following account of the excavations conducted by Mr. E. A. Gardner, 
Mr. Tubbs, and myself in the spring of this year on behalf of the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund does not pretend to exhaust all the results of the enter- 
prise. Many questions are raised which are not answered, and more problems 
are suggested than are solved. The reason is partly to be sought in the 
necessity, in view of coming engagements, of rapidly completing the account 
for publication. Time is lacking for prolonged search for parallels and colla- 
tion of authorities, and the tardy arrival of the antiquities in this country, 
together with their need of much cleaning and mending, has robbed us of 
many opportunities for leisurely study of them.- So far we may hope that 
the deficiencies will be speedily made good by supplementary elucidations 
from more experienced archaeologists, or by our own exertions in the future. 
But far more is the incompleteness due to the nature of the subject. Suffi- 
cient evidence to support general conclusions is scarcely available, and the 
sceptical distrust engendered by experience on the site has only grown with 
further reflection and investigation. Here we can only look to the progress 
of general and especially Cypriote archaeology. We are each of us solely 
responsible for the sections we have respectively undertaken, but hope that 
no irreconcilable views are expressed. The parts in this account are 
distributed thus :— 


I. Preliminary Narrative. L 
II. The Tombs. J. A. R. MUNRO. 
IIT. Contents of the Tombs. ) 
IV. Inscriptions. 
V. Limniti j ern 
J. A. R. Munro. 
Oxford : Nov. 1889. 
H.S.— VOL, XI. B 





2 EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS, 1889. 


I.—PRELIMINARY NARRATIVE. 


The second season’s work of exploration in Cyprus was a legacy of the 
first; both funds and site had been already provided. Mr. Hogarth, in his 
narrative of last year’s operations, has already told? how he definitely 
concluded the agreement with Mr. J. W. Williamson, of which Mr. Gardner 
had first broached the terms, securing to the Committee of the subscribers to 
the Cyprus Exploration Fund certain rights and facilities to make excavations 
at Polis tes Chrysochou. A word of explanation as to this agreement is here 
called for. The large ancient necropolis at Polis tes Chrysochou, or more 
shortly and familiarly Poli, had been partially excavated during the season 
1886-87 by a syndicate of English residents in Cyprus, of whom Mr. 
Williamson took the most active part. In proof of the success of the enter- 
prise it is enough to refer to the objects acquired by the British and the 
Berlin Museums, and to the general account of the find published by Dr. 
Paul Herrmann under the title Das Grdberfeld von Marion2 It was fully 
intended to continue the excavation for another season on the untouched 
portions of the site. There seemed indeed ample room for a second equally 
extensive campaign. Only half of Mr. Williamson’s own vineyard, whence 
came some of the best finds, had been explored, and he had bought the 
owners’ rights* on a number of other parcels of ground contiguous to those 
already ransacked. But meanwhile an edict went forth from the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus prohibiting all excavations in the island save such as were 
conducted by public and scientific bodies. Mr. Williamson was thus left in 
possession of a number of rights of excavation which he was unable to 
exercise, and it was these rights which he, in consideration of a percentage 
of the value of the find, transferred to the Committee of the Fund by the 
agreement in question. He further agreed on the same terms to acquire at 
any reasonable price the rights on such other plots as might seem desirable, 
and in particular on the lands of the Poli Chiflik, which embrace the greater 
part of the site of the ancient city of Arsinoe. The Committee had reason 
to congratulate itself on the arrangement. At a very moderate cost a large 
site of proved value was at once available, and the co-operation of Mr. 
Williamson’s local influence and experience might be trusted to secure all 
that was most promising, while the excavators would be relieved of the 
tedious and troublesome business of negotiation with the peasant and other 
proprietors. From the tombs might be expected a rich harvest of the 


products of the minor arts, and the Chiflik lands offered the prospect of 


discoveries on the temple sites of statuary and inscriptions, and an oppor- 





ad. HS. ix. pp. 151, 174. is said to have been found in a fragmentary con- 
* Berlin, 1888, where references are given to dition. I do not know how far the description 
the previous literature, and to the principal of it given me is accurate, but it might be worth 
objects in the museums, The abundant illus- while to track it down. 
trations are an admirable feature of the publica- 3 For an explanation of ‘rights of excava- 
tion. As regards the Pasiades alabastron it tion’ v. J. H. S. ix. p. 161 note. 
may be interesting to add that a similar vase 
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tunity of testing the claim of Poli to represent not only Arsinoe but also 
the more ancient Marium. 

As regards funds, the cost of the first season’s excavations had so far 
fallen below the estimate that there remained a surplus sufficient to carry on 
work for a considerable time at tomb-digging, and on an inexpensive site, so 
that it was unnecessary to harass the subscribers by a fresh appeal for 
money. 

Site and funds being provided, there remained to find a competent and 
experienced director. This proved to be no easy matter, for none of the last 
year’s excavators were available, and the supply of English classical archaeo- 
logists is still extremely limited. When, however, I left for Athens early in 
November, a satisfactory appointment appeared to have been made, and I 
was able to arrange to start from the Piraeus on January 2nd. But presently 
came the news that unfortunate difficulties had arisen, which had re-opened 
the whole question. Precious time was passing away, and the Committee 
was at length compelled to request Mr. E. A. Gardner, Director of the British 
School at Athens, again to undertake the task, which at considerable sacrifice 
of his personal convenience and the interests of the School, he consented to 
do. It was arranged that a short leave of absence should be granted to Mr. 
Gardner to enable him to start the excavation, which would then be left in 


charge of Mr. H. A. Tubbs, of Pembroke College, Oxford, who was Craven 


University Fellow, and myself, as students of the British School. 

These preliminary difficulties over, matters moved more rapidly. Mr. 
Gardner wrote at once to His Excellency the High Commissioner of Cyprus, 
requesting permission to excavate at Polis tes Chrysochou. Leave was 








1 So far as Arsinoe is concerned the case is 
proved. Strabo, 683, places Arsinoe between 
the Acamas and Soli: efva mpbs €w peta roy 
’"Axduavta mAods eis ’Apowdny médAw kai Td TOD 
Aids &Agos: eita SdAo1 wWdAus Atweva Cxoveak.T.A. 
The Stadiasmus Maris Magni 309 is more pre- 
cise : "Awd ’Akduavtos txwv dekiay Thy Kimpor eis 
’"Apowdnv tis Kimpov orddior od modus earl: 
Améva exer Epnuovy xemudter Bopéov. cf. 
Ptolemaeus V. 14. The learned editor of the 
Geographi Graeci Minores thinks the distance 
70 stades is inaccurate, but according to the 
Government survey map Poli is, as the crow 
flies and as a ship would sail, almost exactly 
nine miles from the point of the Acamas. The 
evidence is clenched by the inscription 2781 in 
Le Bas and Waddington. 

The claim for Marium is less irresistible, but 
very strong. The city was destroyed by Ptolemy 
Lagi (Diod. xix. 79). It seems to have been 
refounded as Arsinoe, probably by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (¢f. Le Bas and Waddington, 2782), 
for Steph. Byz. remarks: ’Apowdn: €Bddun 
Kimpov, % mpétepov Mdpioy Aeyoueyn. and: 
Madptoy, méAts Kimpou, 7 meTovouacbeion ’Apowvdn, 


There were two or three cities of the name 
Arsinoe in the island, but that near Poli best 
suits Seylax 103, where Marium is named after 
Soli and before Amathus. Moreover, the Stad. 
Mar. Magn. 233 reads as emended : “Ears 5€ ard 
TaY XeAdoviwy [érl] Mapiov kal 7d THs Kiémpov 
akpwrhpiov, Toy *Akduavra, én davaToAas Tov 
HAlov odpidtara Cepipw aorddio1, aw’: k.T.A. Where 
the MS. has Mdpa nal 7d Tijs Kumplas &kpas ém 
gov ’Axduavta. The objection to the emenda- 
tion is that Marium was destroyed nearly three 
centuries before the date to be assigned to the 
source of this part of the Stadiasmus, but the 
paragraph 233 bears every mark of having been 
inserted by the compiler from some other 
authority. Again, the archaeological evidence 
shows that there was a settlement here con- 
siderably older than Arsinoe, and thoroughly 
bears out the character attributed to Marium by 
Scylax’s epithet ‘EAAnvis. Dr. Herrmann goes 
farther, and attempts to identify a separate site 
for the earlier and later foundations, but his 
ingenious argument is based on untrustworthy 
information and erroneous preconceptions, v. 
J. H. S. x. pp. 281-2. 
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promptly granted, and the answer reached Athens on January 26. By the 
next boat, on February 1, Mr. Gardner and I left the Piraeus, and landed at 
Larnaca on the 6th, where we were hospitably received by Mr. C. D. Cobham. 
A day in Larnaca sufficed to look up the tools and order stores. Gregorios 
Antoniou, the foreman of last year’s work, whose proverbial skill at tomb- 
digging and experience of our site during Mr. Williamson’s excavations were 
sure to be of great service to us, had been already engaged by letter from 
Athens. He was now sent with the tools, &c., in a caique to Limassol, with 
instructions to load them on mules and proceed with all despatch to meet us 
at Poli. Mr. Gardner and I went up to Nicosia, and the next day was spent 
in providing for the appointment of a Government overseer and in final 
preparations. 

On the morning of the 9th we bade farewell to civilization, as we turned 
our mules on to the track towards Morphou. The night was passed in a farm- 
stead at Karavostasi, and next morning, while the mules were being saddled, 
we had a few moments’ leisure to devote to the harbour of the neighbouring 
ancient city of Soli! The line of the harbour seems clearly traceable in the 
green bank which bounds a tract of low marshy land on three sides, the fourth 
being separated from the sea only by the beach of shingle. At either project- 
ing horn at the limits of the marsh appears in the water, and extending 
underneath the shingle, what at first sight looks like a line of rocks, but which 
we satisfied ourselves could be nothing else than the remains of the ancient 
moles at the port’s mouth. 

From Karavostasi until after passing the promontory of Pomos, the rough 
bridle-track runs, or rather crawls, through rugged picturesque country, now 
skirting the cliffs along the shore, now mounting steeply inland, only to 
descend with equal abruptness into the next valley. About two hours’ ride 
brought us to the Limniti valley, and we looked with interest, although at 
some distance, on the reputed temple-site, as a possible field for future opera- 
tions. It was already dusk by the time we reached the welcome shelter of 
Mr. Williamson’s house at Limni, within five miles of Poli. At Limni, in a 
narrow valley among the hills, are extensive ancient copper mines. A company 
was formed several years ago to take up the working of them afresh. The 
enterprise was not successful, but we profited by it indirectly on more than 
one occasion, in being able to get mining-lamps and tools of which we stood 
in need, even in this the most remote and least civilized corner of the 
island. 

A half-empty house in the village of Poli, into which we effected a 
forcible entry in the owner’s absence, inducing the inhabitants of the court- 
yard sheds by bribery or eviction to seek quarters elsewhere, furnished 
lodging and storage room; and within two days we were settled there with 
all our belongings. On the 13th the Commissioner of Papho, Mr. H. 
Thompson, with great promptitude rode over and assigned us our boundaries, 








1 (Cf, Strabo, loc. cit. and Scylax 103: «xt Mar. Magn. 311 (here three centuries later than 
airy (Soli) Aqéva Exec xemepwdv. The Stad, Strabo) speaks of Soli as wédAts aAtuevos. 
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so that on the morning of the 14th, or within thirteen days of leaving Athens, 
we were able to begin digging. 

We were disappointed to find on our arrival that Mr. Williamson’s 
negotiation with the owners of the Chiflik still hung fire. The fault was not 
his, or the intelligent Turk’s who acted as estate agent, and would have made 
a handsome sum by the conclusion of the bargain, but the failure was mainly 
owing to the number and dispersion of the owners. To bring sixteen pro- 
prietors to an agreement, all of them absentees, and the more important 
resident away in Constantinople, would be no easy task even in the West. 
Perhaps some light is also thrown on the motives, so to speak, of their delay, 
by the fact that towards the end of the season Mr. Williamson was sounded 
as to his willingness to undertake the supervision of an excavation on the 
Chiflik lands conducted by the Ottoman government, The agent at Poli 
might, indeed, have been persuaded to conclude a contract with us on his 
own responsibility, but it was practically certain that, were any valuable 
discoveries made, the legality of the proceeding would be afterwards called 
in question. So far therefore as the site of the city was concerned, there 
was nothing to be done, and little to be hoped for. Our regret was not very 
acute. The site is, on the surface of it, far from attractive—a wilderness of 
loose stones, one or two fragments of late plastered walls, a massive marble 
block or two marking the temple-site whence General di Cesnola is said to 
have carried off a large inscription,’ and a mound of slag from the copper 
mines thickly overgrown with asphodel; nowhere an indication of anything 
earlier than the Ptolemaic period,? and only in the hollows, I should think, 
any considerable depth of earth. There remained the more tempting tracts 
of tombs, and in particular, most coveted of all, the undisturbed half of the 
vineyard. It was in the vineyard accordingly, which bears the auspicious 
name of Evpery, that on the morning of February 14 we began work. 

Some idea of the topography of the district is necessary to the comprehen- 
sion of the course of the excavations (see Pl. IIT.). The broad sweeping curve 
of the Bay of Chrysochou is the last indentation towards the west in the north 
coast of Cyprus. It is flanked on either side by ranges of rugged hills, which 
extend on the east to the promontory of Pomos, and on the west jut boldly 
out in the lofty headland of the Acamas. Between the hills stretches what, 
although broken by minor undulations, may be called a valley, several miles 
in breadth. The central section of this valley is embraced between the Poli 








1 The General’s operations at Poli seem to 
have been of the slightest, v. Cyprus, pp. 226-7. 
He contrives, however, to set the village on the 
wrong bank of the river. I can find no mention 
of any inscription taken from the neigh bour- 
hood. 

2 Wandering over the site on Feb. 13 I 
picked up near a remnant of wall foundation 
just south of the temple-site the inscribed frag- 
ment No. 18 below. There is plenty of the 
same red and white streaky-bacon stone lying 


around. Mr. Tubbs places the inscription in 
the early part of the 6th century B.c., but I 
cannot rid myself of the impression—shared by 
others who have seen the stone or a squeeze 
from it—that it is more probably of late Roman 
date. The circumstances of its discovery cer- 
tainly point in this direction, for the stone lay 
loose on the surface among miscellaneous rub- 
bish, which included a fragment of Roman 
mosaic pavement and other congruous objects. 
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river on the west and a lesser stream distant rather over a mile to the east. 
Between these two streams lay the whole field of our operations. There were 
indeed reported to be tombs across the river near the hamlet of Prodromi, but 
as from all we could hear they were neither numerous nor valuable, there 
was nothing to tempt us over to try them. Between the streams rise 
gradually from the low land near the sea three flat-topped ridges.!| Broken 
here and there by narrow gaps, they mount gently upwards, until they culmi- 
nate about two miles inland, the two western in the striking triangular hill 
on the shoulder of which stands the ruined chapel of Hagia Varvara, the third 
in a similar height farther to the east. On the westernmost of the three 
ridges, overlooking a bend of the river, and about three quarters of a mile 
from the sea, lies the village of Poli. To the north and extending eastward 
from the river along the roots of the rise is the site of the ancient city. It 
seems to have stretched inland into the shallow depression which separates 
the southernmost houses of the village from Kaparga, but the main lie of the 
site is from west to east, and in this direction it is clearly marked nearly as 
far as the end of the central ridge. A seemingly detached group of house 
foundations was discovered in 1886-7, near the north-west corner of the vine- 
yard. Herr Richter is prepared to vouch? for their bearing ‘an essentially 
older character’ than the délvis of Arsinoe, but from particular inquiries on 
the point I learnt that they were of the very poorest construction, exactly 
resembling the foundations of a modern Cypriote village, supposing the mud 
upper walls had crumbled away. We discovered precisely similar walls in the 
opposite direction on sites C and D. So far as they can be said to have any 
character at all, it appears to be of the very latest. Herr Richter seems here, 
as elsewhere, to have allowed himself to be misled in the interests of a 
preconceived theory. 

The tombs lie in two divisions, on the eastern and on the western ridge : 
the central rise, so far as present knowledge goes, contains not one. While it 
is easy to explain why no tombs are to be found in the deeper looser soil of the 
intervening hollows, their absence on this ridge seems singular, and had our 
operations elsewhere been sufficiently productive to counterbalance the ex- 
penditure, I should have liked to bring the matter to the test of actual 
experiment. It was the eastern necropolis that had been the principal scene * 
and most valuable quarry of the former excavations, and within its limits, as 
a reference to the plan will show, lies the famous vineyard, distant a good 
three quarters of a mile from Poli (Site V). 

It was thought prudent to start with a small number of hands, to be 
afterwards increased should experience justify an addition. Digging was 
accordingly begun with six men and six women, picked out from a crowd of 





the former as the more extensive, rather rashly 
in view of his admission in the next sentence 
that the limits of neither had been reached. 


1 Cf. the accompanying plan. 

2 -V. Das Graberfeld von Marion, pp. 7 
and 12. 

3 The figures quoted by Dr. Herrmann show Our figures, added to the above, leave a balance 
261 tombs opened in the eastern, to180in the of about 50 on the side of the western, but still 


western necropolis. He accordingly sets down neither necropolis is completely worked out. 
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candidates. Gregori was full of confidence, and pointing here and there to 
the spots, only a few yards off, where this or that treasure had been found, 
encouraged us to expect the like again—‘ypucddia odd Kara, kovdoas pe 
tatopias, plenty, wétpas mé ypaupata Kurpiwrixa, plenty, plenty. 

But St. Valentine was unpropitious; no tombs were opened that day, 
and we returned home, trying to comfort ourselves with the hope that the 
graves lay deep, that Gregori had not yet got into their disposition, and that 
to find with difficulty was to find undisturbed. Some slight consolation came 
with the tidings from the village ca/é that there was in the stair of a neigh- 
bouring house a new inscription, which proved to be in Cypriote character 
(No. 18, below), and was subsequently traced to a tomb half excavated by the 
previous explorers, whence we afterwards extracted the companion inscription 
(No. 14). The next day was equally unproductive, the only discovery being 
a subterranean aqueduct, at a depth of about twenty feet from the surface. 
It measured some four feet in height by two in breadth. We explored it to 
a considerable distance in either direction, until checked by shafts full of stones, 
similar to that whereby we had entered. Our predecessors had also come 
upon it by another shaft lower down, and it seems to run towards the houses 
already mentioned at the north-west corner of the vineyard. The little niches 
made perhaps by the diggers to hold their lamps were still visible. 

On the 16th we were joined by H. A. Tubbs, but he brought little or no 
luck with him. One tomb was opened, but contained only three coarse jugs 
and a small bronze vessel with lid. One or two holes which looked promising 
ended abruptly in solid rock. They were false casts either of tomb-makers or 
tomb-breakers. 

The vineyard had now been sufticiently probed to show that the previous 
excavators had, without knowing it, exactly reached the utmost limit of the 
tombs. It was our only site in the eastern necropolis, and our experience of 
it was enough to scare us away from that quarter for some time to come. 
Indeed the ground both to the north and south had been fairly covered by the 
former diggings, and it was not until long afterwards that we discovered that 
there still remained an untried site at a short interval on the southern side, 

So, with the beginning of the new week, on February 18, our work was 
transferred to the western ridge, south or south-east of the village. Gregori 
was given a free hand among our sites, and selected a courtyard where the 
aqueduct } crosses the Chrysochou road, a few minutes’ walk from the end of 
the main street of the village. From the remains of an oven in the courtyard 
the site became known to us as ‘the oven site.’ In this courtyard, the smaller 
yard of the next house, and a small waste patch across the branch road to the 
east, work was carried on from the 18th to the 26th, and nineteen productive 
tombs were opened. They were distinguished in our register by Roman 
capital letters, A to T, it being our intention to adopt a different notation for 
each site to save double marking. But the system was speedily abandoned 


1 Not, of course, the subterranean aqueduct which comes from Chrysochou. 
above referred to, but the medern water-course 
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in the interests of our foreman, who could read numerals but not letters, and 
the latter were afterwards reserved for sites, while the tombs were simply 
numbered. 

Although here again notable finds had been made by our predecessors 
only a few yards off, the site proved a disappointing one. The tombs were 
poorly hewn, small, and shallow, the contents miscellaneous, but not for the 
most part of high quality. Included were most of the staple classes of objects, 
pottery in a great variety of styles native and imported, terra-cottas, glass, 
cheap jewellery, mirrors, strigils, knives, alabastra, &c. The most interesting 
finds were perhaps a small female terra-cotta head, of better type and work- 
manship than the ordinary (A), two inscriptions in the Cypriote syllabary 
(F and K, Nos. 1 and 2), the fragments of a Cypriote capital (1), a jug 
and plate or basin of the very effective Cypriote variety with elaborate leaf 
and other patterns in deep purple-brown on the ruddy natural ground of 
the clay (S), a lecythus with a light-red band left round the black body, 
and on it a degenerate cable pattern (8), and a pair of pretty glass cups (/Z). 
The best tomb of the site, S, had been rifled, and the fragments of the jug 
and plate were found scattered broadcast through it, some emerging one 
day, some another. Several other tombs had apparently been robbed. In 
the shaft of one (Q) was found a Turkish copper coin, bearing the date 1255 of 
the Mahommedan era (1838 A.pD.). In the shaft of Z had been constructed 
what seemed a later sepulchral chamber, walled and floored with stone. / 
was remarkable for its layers of skeletons, one above another, but neither the 
occupants nor their paraphernalia bore traces of any violent disturbance apart 
from that caused by the fall of the inscribed stone block found in the centre 
of the chamber. With the possible exception of S, there seems nothing to 
lead us to date any of these tombs,’ at least in the state in which we found 
them, earlier than the end of the 4th century B.c.: the majority one would 
naturally set down as Ptolemaic, some few even as Roman. 

A curious incident enlivened our departure from this site, of which those 
who busy themselves with primitive systems of kinship may make what they 
please. It was our practice, when filling in our shafts, to allow the owner of 
the site to rescue for his own use any blocks or slabs of stone from the doors 
of tombs, &e., which proved to be without inscriptions. Now the owner of 
the patch across the side road happened to be away, and two men appeared, 
each claiming to be his nearest representative. Both brought up bodies of 
supporters, and the dispute threatened to develope into a free fight. The 
claimants were at last induced to submit to arbitration, and the controversy 
then resolved itself into the question whether preference were to be given to 
kinship traced to the owner’s grandfather or grandmother. 


1 Individual objects may of course be earlier, the tombs in which they were found. B, a 
e.g. the very incomplete Cypriote capital, found virgin tomb, and apparently Ptolemaic, pro- 
in dispersed fragments in the shaft of tomb N, duced a cup and a lamp, with two symbols from 
and much of the pottery might be of almost any the syllabary scratched upon it. Cypriote in- 
date. I know no cogent reason for separating scriptions with fully-developed apices are, I 
the two inscriptions from the other contents of _ believe, known. 
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On February 25 Mr. Gardner left us, and on the 26th we began work on 
a slight rise, two or three hundred yards to the east of the oven site, known 
as Kaparga (site A). It forms part of one branch of the western ridge, 
which is here split into two by a shallow depression. Four days—February 26 
to March 1—sufficed to exhaust the small plot, yielding seven tombs, over 
which alone we had rights. The result was distinctly more encouraging than 
our finds hitherto, but as we subsequently returned to much more extensive 
operations on this site, an account of it may be for the moment deferred. 

One or two additions had already been made to the number of our work- 
people. The tombs had proved less easy to find, to open, and to work, than 
we had expected, nor were their contents as a rule such as made close and 
continuous watching necessary. Fresh hands were therefore gradually put 
on, until the limit of our available tools was even exceeded, and we had at 
last to order picks of the village smith, buy spades of Mr. Williamson, and 
send to Larnaca for more baskets. At no time, however, did the number of 
hands employed exceed thirty men and twenty-four women, this being the 
maximum over which we found we could, with our limited staff and the 
necessity of often working on several sites at once, exercise efficiently the 
supervision and control so important in tomb-digging. When, therefore, a 
deputation of the notables of the village waited upon us with the request 
that we should find work for ‘the unemployed,’ whom they represented as 
sitting in abject misery about the xadevezov, there were perhaps further 
reasons than a lack of tools for our inability to accede to their petition. 
Sitting round the café there were in fact plenty of unemployed persons to be 
found, but they generally bore their leisure with a light heart. Poverty is 
seldom hopeless under a Cypriote sky. 

It may here be mentioned that the diggers are divided into spade-men 
and knife-men. The spade-man is the unskilled labourer, who clears the 
shaft and shovels the accumulated earth out of the tomb. Women are posted 
at the top of the shaft to draw it up out of the way. The knife-man needs 
some training and experience. He has to do the delicate work of extracting 
the vases, &c., from the lower layers of soil. He often acquires extraordinary 
lightness of hand, aud is thoroughly to be depended upon to recognize the 
objects on which he comes from the first corner that shows, and work accord- 
ingly. In the slack season before harvest we paid our spade-men at the rate 
of six copper piastres (eightpence) a day; the knife-men seven piastres to a 
shilling ; and the women four piastres. We avoided all stripping and search- 
ing of the men. No doubt we were to some extent robbed, but that was in 
any case inevitable, and it is very doubtful whether the searching is worth the 
irritation and lack of confidence entailed. 

The men were generally glad to have us sitting down with them in the 
tombs, and proud of exhibiting their skill, and the offer of a cigarette of 
‘English’ tobacco not a little facilitated the establishment of amicable 
relations. But it is a sound practical rule not to send two ‘pals’ to work 
the same tomb, and where the find is valuable a stricter watch must be kept. 
Trifling rewards for the more precious objects safely got out also stimulate 
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zeal and encourage honesty. It is obvious from what has been said that the 
excavators are tied all day to their site, and rambling exploration becomes 
almost impossible. 

Let us, then, return to our excavations. On February 27 we had already 
labourers enough to begin rough work on the hill south of Kaparga. The hill 
is a remarkable one. It is separated from Kaparga by a break of the breadth 
of a stone’s throw, through which runs the road to the east before mentioned, 
but from Hagia Varvara by a considerable gap. Its east and south sides are 
very steep; the west is more accessible, and is skirted by the Chrysochou 
road. On the very summit, on the verge, that is to say, of the southern bluff, 
is a threshing-floor, formed partly of the bare rock, partly of foundations of 
walls and squared stones. Here doubtless stood the chapel of Hagios Deme- 
trios, whose name the hill bears, and here I picked up a fragment of marble 
with Byzantine carving. The top is so bare that there can be little or nothing 
remaining there beyond what is visible to the eye. The ruins of the chapel, 
or any earlier building that may have existed, are probably buried in the deep 
soil at the foot of the slope. Hagios Demetrios was a site extensively worked 
by the previous excavators; there remained to us only the upper part of its 
sloping back, immediately north of the threshing-floor. Again we came in 
for what was little more than a gleaning after harvest. .Tombs there were, 
but they seemed to lie uniformly in a narrow fringe, two or three deep, along 
the line of the former diggings. We opened twenty-four productively between 
the Ist and 9th of March, and for its size the site was a fairly successful one. 
Distinctly late tombs were rare. Upon one of them we came in an unexpected 
fashion : a workman was engaged in clearing a tomb when the ground suddenly 
gave way beneath him, and he found himself standing in a second grave at a 
lower level ; the later diggers had run their work close under an earlier cavity. 
So plentiful was the supply of the small black-glazed vessels with and without 
impressed patterns, especially from the first line of tombs on the east side, 
that this might be termed the black-glazed site par excellence. Many of these 
vases, commonplace enough in themselves, derive interest from the letters, 
now Greek, now Cypriote, scratched underneath them. Native fictile wares 

ather retreated into the background, but the fragments of the very effective 
variety with purple-brown patterns on orange-red or ochre ground were com- 
paratively numerous, and one fine specimen of the class was found practically 
intact (Tomb 8). One grave, which contained the skeletons probably of a 
man and his wife, one on each side of the door (Tomb 10), was rich in jewellery, 
among which was an engraved scarab (Fig. 1), and a pair of silver-plated 
bracelets, each finished off with two gilt rams’ heads—a pretty piece of work 
(Pl. V. No. 1). Two tombs yielded well-preserved bronze objects. In the one 
(22) was found also a fragment of the rim of a large red-figured crater, with 
olive-leaf border and the crown of the head of a figure just showing, bound 
with a white fillet or taenia—two other pieces of rim, which might almost 





1To find both in the same tomb is not  bigraphic, eg. OE and te: (7), Al and ¢i- 
uncommon. Sometimes the inscription is  (K. 45). 
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have come from the same vase, turned up in another shaft ten yards off. 
The other tomb (2), in which was a large bronze spear-head and an elegant 
little bronze palmette, was sown with small fragments of what proved to be 
two red-figured vases, with white and gold additions, of the finest fourth 
century style. One of them is figured on Pl. IV. The fragments, as 
numerous as they are tiny, were to be found in every corner of the tomb, 
and seemed to have no particular connection with the other contents, 
so that we have probably to recognize one more instance of the repeated use 
of early tombs in a later period. For a week or more half a dozen women 
were kept sifting the soil constantly shovelled out to them, and keenly 
competed for the half-piastres we promised for each bit recovered. At the 
end of that time the pillar left to support the roof had become much 
attenuated, and the tomb was no longer safe. We had thoughts of shoring 
it up, but it settled the matter by collapsing, when the scanty chance of being 
able to complete, or much add to, either of the vases did not seem adequate 
to the large labour of clearing it again. 

It was about this time that information was brought to us of what was 
described as an ancient statue with an inscription, that had been found at 
Androlikou, about an hour’s ride into the hills to the west. Accordingly, one 
Sunday afternoon, we rode over to inspect it. The ‘ancient statue’ proved to 
be a Byzantine saint, rudely engraved on a fragment of an unfluted column 
of greyish blue marble, with a superscription. There was evidently an ancient 
settlement at Androlikou, and tombs are occasionally discovered there. We 
found that one had recently been opened, but it seems to have contained 
nothing of any importance. 

Hagios Demetrios seeming to be practically exhausted, on March 9 a fresh 
cast was made on the other side of the oven site, in the bend of the aqueduct. 
This site, marked A on the plan, is really a continuation of the oven site, 
which in the general quality of the tombs it much resembled. The black- 
glazed ware so prominent on Hagios Demetrios here occupied only a secondary 
place, plain and Cypriote pottery forming the staple of the find. Although 
the ordinary products were thus poor and probably late, the site indulged us 
in occasional welcome surprises and curiosities. The first tomb yielded a 
red-figured cotyle of careless late style with four figures, two on each side; the 
workman unfortunately coming on it unawares smashed it with his pick. In 
another tomb hard by (A. 6) was found a sadly broken early red-figured 
lecythus, with a representation of a woman performing some sacred office at an 
altar. With it were found a pair of archaic little terra-cotta statuettes. A 
black-figured cylix from another quarter of the site (4. 15) displays the 
minute figures on the outside of the rim in vogue towards the close of the 
black-figured period. A Cypriote platter with a black-figure Sphinx in the 
centre (A. 7), and the fragments of a large Cypriote jar bearing in the native 
syllabary the painted inscription 0 mais xados (A. 21, No. 1 of section on 
vase inscriptions) are without a parallel among our finds. In one hole, 
which seemed to have been a tomb (A. 10), perhaps lined or faced with 
masonry, among a number of architectural fragments were found the in- 
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scriptions No. 10 and No. 19, but the other contents were limited to a couple 
of coarse jugs and a few chips of pottery. Asa whole the site may be set 
down as an early one taken up again and much used for burial in a 
quite late age. It was divided among three proprietors with whom we 
had considerable differences of opinion on the price to be paid for their 
crops. Thus whereas both ends of the site were excavated between March 
9 and 15, the middle was left until the 30th, and only finished on April 5. 
There were opened in all twenty-seven productive tombs. 

About the time when site A was started it began to become evident that 
we were likely ere long to run short of sites. So on Sunday, March 10, we 
took with us Gregori and Mr. Williamson’s agent, who was frequently of 
service to us from his knowledge of boundaries and ‘accidental’ finds, as they 
were often perhaps euphemistically termed, and made a tour of inspection 
round the plots over which we had rights. The result was alarming. There 
proved to be but one small patch in reserve on which tombs were to be found, 
and we had at once to consider what rights it would be desirable to acquire. 
The considerable field offered for excavation by the hill Kaparga, on which we 
had already opened one or two interesting tombs, at once suggested itself, but 
it also occurred to us that there might be yet undisturbed parts of the eastern 
necropolis, and this idea, coinciding with a desire to investigate the half- 
cleared tomb to which we had traced the inscription in the stair, led us 
to extend our tour in that direction, The tomb was easily identified, half of 
the yvjpa from which the inscription had been taken remained exposed, and 
groping in the interior of the chamber I discovered by aid of a match the 
companion inscription which we subsequently dug out. We learnt that there 
was a small corner of field just at this point (site JZ) which had not been 
touched, the brilliant discoveries in the vineyard having drawn the excavators 
off. There also seemed to be a row of tombs along the eastern edge of the 
hollow at this point, but they lay under a fine crop of wheat, and the finds 
hereabouts had been uniformly poor, so that we scarcely thought it worth 
while to bargain for them—those on the opposite side, fringing Herr Richter’s 
‘older settlement, had proved to be Roman. We failed on this visit to 
realize the existence of any virgin site on the southern side of the vineyard. 

Mr. Williamson was away at Limassol, but I at once wrote to acquaint 
him with the state of affairs, namely that our remaining sites could scarcely 
outlast the week. Meanwhile site A was proceeded with so far as the crop 
had been purchased, and on the afternoon of Thursday the 14th a start was 
made on our last resource, part of site B onthe map. The site lies at the 
entrance to the village, between the south end of the main street and the 
first cross street to the west. The part originally secured for us was that 
farthest back from the main street, on each side of the parallel back street, 
and consisted of a plot of corn on the slope of the ridge and a patch of nettles 
on the top. The former proved to contain no tombs. There was little to 
occupy us here, so negotiations were opened with the respectable blind Turk 
who owned the greater part of the coveted Kaparga, and with one of our men 
who had in conjunction with two partners planted his plot, the southernmost 
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portion of site B, with potatoes, in which they professed an inordinate pride. 
A compromise was also arrived at with the middle owner of site 4, who was 
allowed to secure his corn for cattle. The partners in the potato crop could 
not agree among themselves, and the Turk was also troubled with a partner 
who owed him money, and was unwilling to sell the wheat which afforded 
him security were the debt not paid when due, before harvest. By Saturday 
afternoon it was difficult to find work to occupy our people, and the spare 
hands were sent off to the north beyond the church to the little site W, not 
because we expected to find a tomb there, but because being practically upon 
the edge of the ancient town they might chance to hit upon something. 
They did hit upon a series of large squared blocks of stone, which looked like 
the foundation of a wall (whence the W), but to this we shall return 
later. 

By Monday the middle of site A, and in case of need the corner north of 
the vineyard, were available, but the weather, which had once or twice before 
compelled us to knock off work an hour or two before sunset, was so bad that 
none save subterranean operations could be carried on, and in this line there 
was still something left to do under the nettle-bed. Soon after mid-day Mr. 
Williamson turned up with a contract for part of Kaparga in his pocket. 
The Turk also was at last persuaded to sell, and although he wept for his 
wheat as he pocketed the price, I do not think he lost anything by the bar- 
gain. A large, but as it proved unproductive, site across the main street was 
now speculated in (site C), a dung-bill adjoining the nettle-bed was acquired, 
and eventually the potato syndicate came to terms. From scarcity we passed 
in a few days to superfluity. 

On March 19 we transferred our operations to Kaparga, but returned to 
work on site B from March 29 to April 6. Since we have touched on the site 
it may be as well to say here what there is to be said about it. The small 
central courtyard garden still remained to be secured. It is owned by a poor 
woman with husband and family, but as she firmly believed that her father 
had buried a pot of gold in it, there was some difficulty in persuading her to 
let us dig there. It was only after repeated assurances that we wanted not 
gold but antiquities, and by pointing out to her the rare opportunity of 
recovering the treasure through our means, that her reluctance was overcome. 
If ever there was any gold buried in the yard, it still remains, but this little 
plot yielded us one of our finest vases, the red-figured cotyle with a single 
figure on each side, of the sparsely represented period of transition from stiff- 
ness to freedom (B. 12). This vase was found in two separate groups of frag- 
ments, but none of it is missing. With it was found a pretty well-executed 
lamp shaped like a duck, red with the plumage etc. indicated in fine black 
glaze drawn with firm delicate lines. Another tomb in this yard (B. 11) 
produced among a multitude of other objects two white lecythi with black- 
glazed patterns, the one an ivy branch, the other three finely drawn palmettes. 
The site as a whole, although divided among several proprietors, was but a small 
one, and only sixteen tombs were discovered. Yet the average quality of the 
find was higher than usual. One tomb (B 4) was very prolific in all sorts of 
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objects : among them was a red-fiygured askos with Satyr and bull of very 
fair style, indeed the best we found of the very numerous little vases of the 
class, a pretty little gold earring with winged Eros, a signet ring of opaque 
white glass (the seal unfortunately missing), ete. The first object found on 
the site was a notable one (B. 1), the upper part of a marble sepulchral stele 
(Fig. 2) representing a bearded man wrapped in his himation. The stone is 
covered with scratched inscriptions, over which we long sat with glasses in 
our eyes, with the result that after a hard morning’s work we had not agreed 








Fic. 2. 


upon the reading of the first word. Perhaps when the marble is properly 
cleaned and more powerful magnifiers are brought to bear on it we may be 
able to make more of the inscription. Another Cypriote inscription (B. 12 
No. 12) and a fragment of a second (Bb. 4 No. 11) were also turned out on 
this site. 

During the last two or three days of March the neighbouring site C on 
the other side of the street was tried, but without success. The earth proved 
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to be deep, and near the surface were found walls of poor construction, built 
Aoynoov of unsquared stones, like the house foundations of a modern Cypriote 
village. 

To revert to Kaparga, it has been already related that a small corner was 
excavated between February 26 and March 1; we came back to the site on 
March 19, and continued to work there on a larger or smaller scale right on 
until April 10. From first to last sixty-eight productive tombs were opened 
and a very large quantity of objects of every description secured. The tombs 
were of all types and sizes, and included examples of the earliest and latest 
dates. Several produced interesting specimens of early black-figured pottery 
(K. 21, K. 33, K. 48), one virgin chamber (KX. 48) yielding a particularly good 
set. The red-figured vases were mostly of poor style, but included some 
pretty little aski, and an early cylix with Gorgoneion in the centre (KX. 4). 
Two tombs produced one or two minute porcelain objects (X. 1, K. 4), one a 
variegated enamelled glass bottle (X. 2), a fourth an elegant limestone capital 
of slender form and carved in long narrow leaves (A. 29). Seven Cypriote 
sepulchral inscriptions were found (Nos. 3 to 9), besides a great number of 
black-glazed vessels with symbols scratched upon them. Curious, although 
not beautiful, are two fragments of terra-cotta plaques, from the side of the 
couches of the common recumbent figures, with figures in relief (A. 8, 
K. 63). The jewellery was mostly commonplace, but included a little gold 
pendant in the form of a double Sphinx en face (K. 28, Pl. V. No. 7), 
two or three small square silver plates, probably from a bracelet, with two 
embossed female busts on each (X. 67), and a massive gold ring with signet 
stone, unfortunately not engraved (X. 30). The ring came from a tomb in a 
layer of shingly sand, which crops up in the site and gave us much trouble ; 
Gregori was justly proud of having divined its existence. It was impossible 
to prevent the sides from continually falling, and the knife-man who was sent 
down when the sarcophagus at the bottom was reached refused to remain. 
We then descended ourselves and opened the sarcophagus, into which H. A. 
Tubbs crawled and secured the ring and a silver coin of Alexander the Great 
(Pl. V. No. 13), its only contents. Another tomb (X. 50) excited our interest 
from its extraordinary construction (a plan of it is given in the next section), 
but it contained only fourteen bronze coins and two Roman lamps besides 
broken glass and a chip or two of black-glazed ware. 

Before the end of March we foresaw that unless some fresh important 
site were acquired our excavation would be at an end by the middle of April. 
Of sites that would be worth trying we could discover only two, for the 
Chiflik negotiation had never advanced a step. First there was the field 
lying along the eastern side of site A and separated from it only by the 
aqueduct. It had been partially excavated already in 1886-7, was not very 
extensive, and probably shared the general character of its neighbour. This 
field was owned by our old acquaintance the blind Turk, and bore a flourishing 
crop of wheat, for which he demanded a good price. We decided that its 
excavation was hardly likely to repay the cost. The second site was that to 
the south of the vineyard to which allusion has already been made. We 
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missed it on our first tour, but heard of it afterwards and paid a special visit 
to investigate its character. It is a field of considerable extent, separated 
from the vineyard by a hollow in which excavations had been tried by our 
predecessors with little or no success. The field is traversed by a slight 
depression down the middle, on the east it gently rises on toa tract of unculti- 
vated ground which we had already gone over without finding any clue to 
lead us to suppose there were tombs—indeed the ground here seems to corre- 
spond to the unproductive half of the vineyard, a reddish soil instead of the 
more compact yellow formation. On the west our field rises to the top of an 
undulation, on the other side of which lies another little dip. Over this farther 
dip our predecessors had dug, and found one or two valuable tombs containing 
vases signed by Hermaeusand by Kachrylion. Mr. Williamson however did not 
until he came to look at the site remember that any part hereabouts had been 
left untried. We had on our first prospecting walked across the corner of the 
excavated field and along the barren hollow on the north side on to the 
barren rise to the east, thus missing the promising tract between, which was 
covered with a rising crop of wheat. I was particularly pleased with the lie 
of the site, which continues the line of the best part of the vineyard, but Mr. 
Williamson shook his head over our chances of getting hold of it. The owner 
is one of the richest Turks of the neighbourhood, a man difficult to deal with 
and independent of considerations of profit, who had refused to sell to the 
previous excavators. We resolved to try first for a concession to dig half-a- 
dozen trial shafts to test the quality of the site, lest we should be let in for an 
unprofitable bargain like site C only on a larger scale. 

So much for prospects at Poli, but the extremely probable contingency of 
failure to obtain what we wished had also to be faced. The season was 
drawing to a close, the corn was ripe for harvest in the central plain, and 
once harvesting began we could only hope to retain our labourers by a con- 
siderable increase in their pay. Easter too was at hand, and its festivities 
would steal from us the best part of a week. I was pledged to sail from 
Larnaca on April 20, and although H. A. Tubbs was willing to stay on a week 
or two longer, he also was anxious to spend a short time at Athens before the 
summer heat set an end to the session of the British School. We wanted a 
site small enough to be excavated in two or three weeks, and if possible 
within easy reach of Poli to facilitate transport and the business of packing up. 
Naturally the temple site at Limniti occurred to us, of which I had heard 
talk at Nicosia, and which Mr. Gardner had on our ride to Poli pointed out as 
a possible field of work. I had conceived the idea that Limniti might repre- 
sent the grove of Zeus mentioned by Strabo. Mr. Williamson, moreover, 
possessed the excavating rights there, and was willing to extend his contract to 
cover this site also. The site, which we understood to be a grove temple, 
required identification, and oftered the chance of a find of statuary and inscrip- 
tions, while a number of terra-cottas were known to have come out of it. 





Tubbs’ excavation, v. Section V. below. 


1 Strabo, 683, quoted above, p. 3 note. The 
notion is not borne out by the results of Mr. 
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Nothing more suitable could have suggested itself, and accordingly I wrote 
for the necessary permission. 

Meanwhile our work went on at the old sites. Kaparga in particular ran 
into unexpected developments, and was the last to give out. But on April 5 
we were able to start on the corner north of the vineyard, and about the same 
time succeeded with great difficulty in extracting from the still reluctant 
Turk an agreement to sink half-a-dozen shafts in his field, or rather to 
work what tombs had fallen in and make the number up to the half- 


dozen. 
On site IZ our attention was of course turned first to the tomb con- 


_taining the inscription (JZ 1). The fine limestone block on which it was 


cut taxed the strength of our ropes to draw it out, and wore out our only 
saw by the time the inscription was cut off. It was followed by three or 
four dozen other slabs of smaller size, none of them inscribed, which were 
gladly appropriated by the owner of the site. They had formed a 
double row of pryyyara stretching into the tomb on either side. The tomb 
had been robbed and contained little else but some remnants of jewellery 
and a pair of bronze armlets terminating in snakes’ heads. There was some 
difficulty in finding any more tombs, but one was opened (Jf 2) which 
yielded, among other objects of late date, fragments of a fluted glass cup 
with raised leaf pattern, and a slender glass tumbler bearing in relief the 
word EY@POCYNH—‘good cheer. The apparent absence of tombs was 
explained when we hit on a vast many-chambered cavern, which measured 
from end to end sixty-nine feet (JZ. 3). Through one of the side niches 
robbers had entered an earlier tomb at a slightly higher level, and thence 
tunnelled on into another. The contents of these latter tombs were found 
scattered all through the great central chamber, mixed with its coarse 
pottery and Roman lamps. Among them were fragments of the red unglazed 
ware with purple-brown patterns, and the top of a black-glazed askos with 
a finely moulded head with shaggy hair and beard. The enterprising 
tourist, should he ever penetrate to Poli, will not have the privilege of 
visiting this palace of the dead, for in obedience to the law we were obliged 
again to fill in the shaft. 

On April 8 we started on the Turk’s field, denominated site 7. Our 
shafts were thrown out in three pairs eastward from near the outcrop of 
rock which marks the top of the undulation. Although most of the six 
tombs proved to be rather poor, there was no mark of late date about them, 
and one yielded a black-figured cylix with little rim-figures, and a large cylix, 
also black-figured, with a band of figures round the outside, not very care- 
fully but spiritedly and effectively drawn (7. 2). 

April 10. Still no news of Limniti. The last tomb on Kaparga gave 
out, and the last shaft on site Z. Our jealous friend the Turk seemed inclined 
to quarrel with what we had already done, and we were obliged to give him 
a little over his stipulated price for having ventured an extra shaft in the out- 
crop of rock, which did not affect his corn. He was in no mood for negotiation, 


and it became evident that we could scarcely hope to acquire the rights at 
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any rate that could be called ‘reasonable,’ at least so long as the crop remained 
upon it. Yet were the permission for Limniti delayed over the week’s end 
we should have either to remain idle or to ‘ plunge’ on the site. 

April 11.—Site M still working, the big tomb taking a long time to 
clear. We tried round the vineyard hedge for tombs which had been missed, 
and opened one or two without result other than the inscription (No. 3 in 
the vase inscriptions) scratched on two fragments of black-glazed stamped 
ware. Site W was taken up again, and the supposed wall developed into a 
remnant of foundation for some building, a mere remnant however, without 
recognizable plan or interesting features. Speculative shafts were sunk where 
the road crosses the roots of Kaparga, in the outlying patch of site C, and 
on an unpromising plot near the church, which we named site D. Nothing 
whatsoever came to light except on this last plot, and on it only the usual 
poor foundation walls of houses. 

April 12.--Nothing doing but filling in and tidying up. We walked up 
to Chrysochou on the chance of finding an inscription to copy. We could 
hear of no antiquities at all, but there is an interesting remnant of mediaeval 
building adapted for: modern use—a walled courtyard with decorated gate, etc., 
perhaps representing some ecclesiastical foundation. 

Next mornmg came the long looked for permission, and a letter from 
Mr. Thompson to say that he had been instructed to divide with us the Poli 
antiquities and would come over next day for that purpose. The Government 
also required a formal notification that the excavations at Poli were ended 
before the permission for the new site could be held valid. Our resolution was 
quickly taken. We preferred not to spend time in bringing our friend the 
Turk to terms. The site was, moreover, too big an undertaking for our 
limited time and exhausted exchequer, especially as H. A. Tubbs would now 
be single-handed, a very serious drawback to tomb-work. The notification 
was sent off. But I earnestly hope that the supporters of the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund will not think that they have done with the island until 
that site, so promising of Greek antiquities and so interesting in view of the 
problems raised by excavations at Poli hitherto, has been explored. 

April 14.—Mr. Thompson arrived, and the division was speedily and 
amicably effected. We were granted a zaptich to be put in charge of the 
house and antiquities until the latter could be finally packed off. The follow- 
ing day was busy with preparations for departure, and Poli was almost 
denuded of mules and donkeys to carry us and our encumbrances, animate 
and inanimate, to the new site. Such of our workpeople as were not going 
off to the harvest, already in active progress, were for following us en masse to 
Limniti, but we foresaw difficulties with the natives there, not to speak of a 
probable scarcity of provisions in the mountain valley, and contented ourselves 
with two or three men of proved usefulness, assuring the rest we would send 
for them if they were wanted. 

And so on the morning of April 15 the cavalcade set out—but here we 
leave Poli, and H. A. Tubbs must take up the narrative. It is, however, only 
fitting that I should conclude by expressing the warmest thanks, firstly of the 
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excavators and secondly of all interested in the work of the Fund, for the 
kindness and ready assistance extended to us by all in the island with whom 
we were brought into contact. A special debt of gratitude is due for the 
cordial welcome and hospitality which we received from His Excellency the 
High Commissioner, from Colonel Warren, C.M.G., and Mrs. Warren, Mr. 
Justice Smith, Mr. Cobham of Larnaca, and Mr. Williamson ; also to Mr. King 
of Nicosia, and especially to Mr. Thompson of Papho, for that prompt and 


courteous co-operation which so notably furthered our work. 
J. A. R. M. 


IIl—Tner Tomss. 


Note.—The Plans of Tombs to illustrate this Section have been prepared from 
Measurements and Drawings by H. A, Tubbs. 


There were opened during the course of the excavations 165 productive 
tombs in all, distributed as follows :— 


Eastern Necropolis—Vineyard . . . . . 
a a re 
a 


Western Necropolis.—Oven site . . . . 19 
Kaparga . . . . . 68 
Hagios Demetrios . 24 
Me os See ae 
mee ew ew ee 


But the total number of shafts sunk cannot have been much under 200, 
In the above enumeration all tombs are reckoned as productive from which 
anything was derived beyond lroken pottery, etc., of the coarsest and commonest 
varieties utterly devoid of all interest and value. 

The tombs were without exception subterranean, Some were ‘earth- 
tombs’ pure and simple, many for instance on the oven site and site A. But 
to the majority one cannot properly apply that name,' and yet on the other 
hand would hesitate to call them ‘rock-tombs, for although they are not 
formed in mere compact surface-soil, but in the actual solid material of the 
ridge, yet that material lacks the consistency and hardness which we usually 
associate with the term ‘rock,’ and can easily be worked with the pick and 
knife or even spade. Tombs near the edge ofa hill are usually reached by 


1 As Dr, Herrmann does, op. cit. p. 8; cf. Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 226. 
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tunnelling into the slope at the side, but as they have almost invariably been 
robbed and lain open for years, we had little or nothing to do with them. 
The rest are regularly got at by sinking a shaft from the surface. And here 
it is to be noted that whereas many, indeed most, of the tombs were approached 
by a sloping shaft, or as it is technically termed dpouos, which descended 
gradually from the surface, the object of the excavator on the other hand is 
to arrive as quickly as possible at the door, which he accordingly reaches by 
dropping a perpendicular shaft straight down at the end of the original decline. 
It is not worth while except in the case of extraordinarily valuable tombs to dig 
out the whole of the dpémos, the length of which is consequently known only 
in the very rarest instances, for a skilful and experienced foreman will scarcely 
ever miss the right place for his shaft and sink it too high up in the dpoyos, 
not probably in five per cent. of the tombs. Two conclusions may be drawn 
from these premises, firstly that it is extremely difficult to pronounce without 
special investigation whether a tomb had a sloping dposos or not, and secondly 
that any conclusions as to the length of the dpouos in tombs of different types 
or periods probably rest on the very slenderest evidence and are at least 
altogether premature. 

The tombs lay close together without any uniformity of arrangement or 
of orientation. Tombs rich and poor, of the earliest and the latest date, indi- 
vidual, conjugal, and family sepulchres, were constantly to be found side by 
side. With one or two exceptions all were constructed on a single principle, 
of which, however, three main varieties or developments must be distinguished, 
dividing the tombs into three types... The main idea is that of an 
underground chamber with a single door and an approach or shaft. 

The first and far the commonest form which this idea takes is that repre- 
sented in the annexed sketches :—The main characteristic is the shaft, which 
usually seems to be a sloping Spduos, but in some cases was apparently perpen- 
dicular. The difference does not seem in any way important: neither in type nor 
in contents did we observe that the tombs with the one form of approach differed 
from those with the other. The dpduos, as has been said, is not as a rule 
excavated, and its Jength is consequently very seldom known, but does not 
seem to be significant. Dr. Herrmann has been led to suppose that early 
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1 Cf. Herrmann, op. cit. pp. 8-11. 
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NOTE ON PLAN OF TOMB F. 

This stone, part of a tomb-door, bears a Cypriote inscription on its under surface. It, together 
with the bones found near, has fallen in from a tomb above that called Ya: a tomb it 
was impossible to excavate, but which was clearly marked by some pottery in the 
roof of Fa. 

The corners of tomb Fa are rounded, but in plan the work was square: an exact finish is im- 
possible owing to the friable character of the rock. The body laid just inside the door 

| was hardly as well preserved as the sketch seems to indicate, ribs, pelvis, and shoulder- 
blades being present only very small fragments, 
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tombs are marked by a long dpduos, but we found examples (e.g. A. 6, 7. 2, 
BL. 12) which cannot well have had one, and at least one comparatively late 
tomb (X. 8) which certainly had. One early tomb (KX. 4) had, so far as we 
could distinguish, no dpduos at all, but a perpendicular shaft. The depth 
from the surface to the bottom of the shaft varied very considerably, from 
about 6 to 18 feet, and the early tombs were by no means the deepest, 
but again the point does not seem very important. Sometimes there was a 
cavity or little miniature tomb in the wall of the shaft either opposite to the 
door or to one side. In none of the three types is the number of chambers 
important: most tombs have only one, but two and three are not uncommon. 
The chambers may be circular or rectangular or very irregular in shape. They 
may vary in size from spacious chambers to cavities only long enough to con- 
tain a body, and in character from a well-hewn vault to a rough earth-hole. 
When the tomb is rectangular the door is usually in the middle of one end 
wall, When there are three chambers one is generally opposite the Spédpuos 
(supposing there is one) and one to each side, all opening into the dpduos. In 
one tomb (J.) we found three chambers with one door to serve for all, but 
usually each chamber had its own door. In most instances the door was 
found in a vertical line with the wall of the shaft, but often the Spduos was 
continued in a tunnel into the wall for some little distance farther. The door 
was sometimes built up of small unwrought stones, sometimes formed of 
several larger slabs. We did not find that this distinction corresponded to 
any variation of type or date: J. and A. 48 for instance, although extreme 
instances of tombs of different periods, had very similar doors of the second 
kind. The roof of the tombs was not vaulted, but only slightly curved, 
although an arched appearance was often given by the continual falling in of 
the centre in large flakes. 

The tombs of this first type were in a vast majority : Dr. Herrmann is 
totally misled in confining them to the eastern necropolis and to the fifth and 
preceding centuries. They form the main bulk of the tombs in the western 
necropolis and extend in date perhaps even down to Roman times (e.g. A. 12), 

The second type differs from the first only in the substitution of a flight 
of steps for the Spomos or shaft.1_ The number of steps varies of course with 
the depth. The stair was, in all examples we found, carried down quite close 
to the door, but here it must be remembered that otherwise we should 
scarcely have discovered it. Similarly this qualification extends to the statement 
that tombs of this type are not very common. We did not find that any of 
them were demonstrably early, and they certainly run down toa late date, 
but I should doubt whether they are to be confined to any particular period 
as Dr. Herrmann supposes. The variation from the first type seems trifling 
and, where tombs lie thick and a épduos could not conveniently be extended, 
is a very obvious way out of a difficulty. 

What has been said of the minor variations in the tombs of the first type 
seems to apply without modification to those of the second. Both types 








1 Hermann, op. cit., Fig. 3, is a sufficient illustration. . 
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present no less variety in their internal arrangements. In the majority of 
cases the bodies were simply laid upon the ground with or without a wooden 
coffin. The coffins had of course mostly disappeared, but remnants of them 
occasionally surrounded the skeletons, and the bronze clamps and nails which 
bound them were constantly to be found, sometimes still sticking in the wood. 
The middle of the tomb was generally left clear, the skeletons being ranged 
round against the walls. A very common arrangement was to place a corpse 
along each side wall, the heads lying nearest the door. Sometimes shallow 
niches were cut in the walls, a foot or two above the floor, to receive the bodies. 
Sometimes a raised bank was left at the side of the tomb for the same 
purpose. Stone sarcophagi were sometimes found. For children they were 
often hewn out of a single block, but those of larger size were uniformly built 
of slabs close against the wall of the tomb. In two tombs at least (8, JZ 1) 
there was a street of sarcophagi, extending in a double row continuously from 
end to end. There was no trace of sculptural or other adornment on any of 
the sarcophagi which we found, but two slabs from tomb JV. 1 bore inscriptions 
(Nos. 13 and 14). The small sides or ends of the slabs were sometimes marked 
with well and deeply cut alphabetical symbols, which, as they could not be 
seen so long as the stones were in position, are hard to explain ; were they less 
elaborately carved they might pass without question for masons’ marks, 
Symbols which occurred were F (X. 30), T, and f twice, at each end of the 
same stone (22), (these Jatter might equally well have belonged to the door), 
and T (XK. 31), on a stone with a large socket in one face which I am rather 
inclined to connect with a stele of some sort. 

As to the disposition of the objects found in the tombs there is little to 
be said. The usual arrangement, so far as any could be traced, seemed to be 
to group the pottery, etc., beside the corpse, chiefly at the head and feet and 
within reach of the hands? It is remarkable that pottery was seldom to be 
found actually within the sarcophagi.® Just outside the door of one tomb 
(K. 36), which was built of small unwrought stones, was ranged a row of 
seven large amphorae.’ It was outside the door also, in the shaft, that the 
larger terracotta figures were usually found. 

The third type of tombs is in marked contrast to the two others. The 
tombs are as a rule, but not always, on a larger scale. The number of cham- 
bers, as before, varies, but it is something new to find two or more chambers 
opening, not each by a separate door on to a common shaft, but one into 
another. This arrangement may almost be held typical of these tombs, and in 
particular a back chamber behind the main hall is almost always to be found. 
It is not, however, meant that there may not also be chambers opening on to the 
Spdu0s—a good instance occurs in the great tomb J/. 3, where there is also a 
bed-niche just outside in the Spduos. Secondly the tombs of this type are 
characterized by a variety of niche never, so far as we discovered, exhibited by 
either of the other types. Instead of being long and shallow, forming a mere 








Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 67. 3 Cf, Jbid. p. 270. 
J. H. 8. ix. p. 269. 
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shelf in the wall, these niches are deep and narrow, designed to receive the 
corpse at right angles to the wall instead of parallel to it. They were some- 
times apparently closed by stone slabs. Thirdly the type is marked by great 
regularity of plan and careful workmanship. The chambers are not of strag- 
gling eccentric shape—we met with none that were not rectangular—the 
doors are set carefully in the centre of the walls, and the niches are placed 
more or less symmetrically opposite to one another on either side. Where 
there are but two chambers, one behind the other, the back one seems usually 
smaller and squarer, and the niches are confined to the front chamber. Very 
few tombs of the other types can compete with these in excellence of execution, 
the walls are straight and fairly smooth, the roof often carefully arched or 
vaulted, and the angles generally sharp. In one case there was some attempt 
at architectural adornment, a rough moulding cut in the soft rock ran along 
the junction of vault and walls, and was carried over the top of the niches. 
The dpduos does not seem acharacteristic feature : in the case of the tombs we 
discovered it was so far as we could see the ordinary sloping one, but Dr. 
Herrmann? gives a plan of a tomb apparently of this type approached by 
steps. The annexed plans give a good idea of the type. 

The tombs which we opened of this third type seemed all of them to be 
of very late date. The contents of all were very uniform, and some of them 
certainly belong to the Roman period. There is at least nothing to hint that 
any of them are to be dated much, if at all, before the first century B.c, Dr. 
Herrmann, although he dates the various classes of tombs higher than seems to 
me probable, concurs with our judgment of the relative lateness of this type. 
We did not light upon a sufficient number to give ground for a satisfactory 
conclusion, but if it should prove to be a fact that these tombs do not appear 
at Arsinoe until well on in the Ptolemaic period, the fact will be rather singu- 
lar, for the type seems certainly older at Paphos (in the case for instance of the 
aomndavov THs ‘Pyywis 7), and is well known in Phoenicia and elsewhere? at a 
presumably earlier date, although the materials for fixing the chronology do 
not seem much more adequate than in Cyprus, The tombs at Arsinoe may 
of course have been used over again at a period long after their original 
construction, but if so they must have been very cleanly swept and gar- 
nished, for we nowhere found any earlier objects except where other tombs 
. had been robbed through them and the contents confused. 

A few curious or eccentric tombs may be briefly noticed here. In 
the shaft of one (Z) a stone-built and paved chamber seemed to have 
been constructed. Not much, however, was to be made of it as we found it, 

K. 55 may also have been a later construction, at all events it is 
difficult to explain otherwise. We came upon a built sarcophagus in a 
narrow hole. It had been robbed and yielded nothing of value, but 
beneath the stone slabs which paved the floor beside it was another cavity 


containing bones. 





1 Op. cit., Fig. 4. Phoenicia, ch. 3. The steps to the Amrit tombs 
2 Cf. J. H. S. ix p. 266. and others are noticeable. 


3 Of, Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. ef Art in 
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PLAN OF Tomb A. 63. 
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PLAN OF Toms JZ. 3. 


Two children’s graves (K. 7, K. 26) were mere shallow holes in which 
lay a small sarcophagus scooped out of a single block of limestone. X. 53 
deserves mention. It is a large tomb of irregular shape, but rather resem- 
bling the great tomb in the Vineyard of which Dr. Herrmann gives a plan,! 
and which still lies open. The tomb appeared to be a genuine Greek one of 
not too late a date, judging from the fragments of pottery, but had been 
used again in Roman times, and again subsequently rifled. It contained 
confused heaps of broken vessels and sarcophagi. KA. 50 was a puzzling 
problem. The section will give some notion of it. The purpose of the walls is 
obscure, they seem to have little or no reference to the tomb, which was poor 
beyond description. The steps were of stone and their crevices were full 
of grain, Was the tomb adapted from a grain store, or vice versa? Did the 
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grain merely work its way down from the field above? The walls were 


flimsily built of small unsquared stones and mud mortar. 
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EXTERIOR WALL AT Rigut ANGLES TO THE SrEers, Tomp K. 50. 


Several tombs contained architectural fragments, Z and J pieces of 
plain simple moulding, H and 19 stones with mouldings and traces of 
colour. Possibly these fragments came from the doors of the tombs: the 
sinkings in one of the stones with moulding are, however, hard to explain, 
being apparently on the upper side. From 4, 10 came a number of wrought 
stones, among which were two inscriptions (Nos. 10 and 19), a limestone drum 
resembling an altar, with mouldings above and below and a hole in the top 
for affixment of something, a late Ionic pilaster capital, a fragment of what 
might have been a door-post with moulding round three sides, two blocks 
with moulding on two sides, ete., all of limestone. The cavity in which 
these members were found was sufficiently shapeless, but seemed from a little 
pottery remaining there to have been a tomb, It may be doubted, however, 
whether the architectural remains had any connection with the tomb, into 
which they may have been thrown to get them out of the way. It is to be 
noted that the Greek inscription was found in three dispersed pieces, and 
half of the Cypriote is missing. Nothing could be constructed out of the 
stones and fragments, but if they are to be assigned to the tomb, we may 
suppose they belonged to an ornamented door and a ura. The contents 
were worthless and insignificant—two coarse jugs,-a chip of Cypriote pottery, 
and one or two little bits of black-glazed ware. The drum remains a 
mystery. 

Tombs WV and A. 20 were remarkable for their twisted subterranean 
Spouos, which turned at right angles before reaching the tomb. 

Tomb N brings us to the interesting subject of sepulchral ste/ac. In the 
shaft were found a few dispersed pieces of a limestone Cypriote capital of the 
type figured in Cesnola’s Cyprus, p. 117, Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in 
Phoenicia, E.T., vol. i. figs. 52, 538, 152. Mr. E. A. Gardner has made the 
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annexed restoration (Fig. 3), to which I would only add that I believe myself, 
from the breakage of the top, that there was some further ornament over the 
scgment of a circle between the two horns, a supposition rather confirmed by 
the figs. 52 and 53 just quoted. (Cf. also P. and C. vol. ii. fig. 327.) The 
tomb was extremely small and cramped, and the capital is very far from 
complete. I do not think its connection with the tomb is at all probable, but 
rather that it was thrown into the shaft from above. 





Of a very different type is the elegant limestone capital from KX. 29. It 
is of slender form, and carved in long pointed leaves with a slight zigzag 























pattern below. The accompanying figure (4) renders description unnecessary. I 
am not aware of any very close parallel, but vertical twigs and zigzags form 
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the decoration of the capital figured in Perrot and Chipiez, vol. i. fig. 56, 
although the form and arrangement is very different. No shaft was found to 
throw any further light on the purpose of this capital, which has a socket 
in the lower end, but from KX. 2 came an octagonal limestone pillar of very 
inferior workmanship and perfectly plain except for a simple moulding round 
the upper edge, which, as it also bears a socket in the top, may be supposed to 
have supported some capital of a similar kind. X. 29 was probably a rifled 
tomb. It contained aski of the usual inferior red-figured style, black-glazed 
saucers with impressed patterns bearing symbols from the Greek and the 
Cypriote alphabets, etc., and a very crude stone statuette of a seated female 
figure. Possibly the large block from K. 31 bearing the symbol T may be 
referred to some such séele as a base, for there is on it a large socket for the 
insertion of another oblong block or the like. A lump of lead which had 
evidently served to fuse a peg into a socket was found in the shaft of K. 1. 
From an unproductive shaft on site 4 came a small limestone anthemion 
perhaps connected with some sort of sfe/e. All these little indications point 
to sepulchral s¢edae of one sort or another. If we turn now to the inscribed 
stones from the tombs we find that, with the exception of those from Jf 1 and 
A. 10, the little chip from B. 4, and the small trough from the unnamed tomb on 
Kaparga, all? are long blocks of stone bearing the inscriptions not along them 
but across, and within a few inches of one end. It is obvious that they were 
intended to stand upright, and so cannot be supposed to have belonged to 
doors or to wvyjpata. Into the latter they could not be fitted, and their length 
and narrowness preclude our thinking of the former, indeed the slabs that form 
the door are usually laid lengthwise one above another. I am convinced that 
these blocks can only have been sepulchral ste/ae or cippi. They were more- 
over most of them found well inside the tombs, a fact which puzzled me so 
long as I went upon the door-panel theory. However surprising the erection 
of a stele within the tomb may seem, and although we cannot pretend to have 
found one actually standing, I think all the evidence tends to show that it was 
the practice to erect such monuments, perhaps at the head of the corpse. It may 
prove, then, that General di Cesnola’s account? of the sée/ae standing at either 
end of the sarcophagus at Athienou, for which even MM. Perrot and Chipiez, 
who generally take the General at his word, seem to feel the want of some 
confirmation or explanation, is less of a fancy construction than has sometimes 
been suspected. His words a few pages before,? ‘From some of these tombs 
I extracted various mortuary stelae with bas reliefs’ etc., although vague, are 
confirmatory so far as they go. The ste/ae with carved capitals and sculpture 
are in this view only a more ornate form of the humbler inscribed blocks, or 
vice versa.* 

But be this as it may, there is at least no doubt about two sepulchral stedae, 





1 That from K and one of these from K. 58 3 Ibid. p. 109. 
are broken below, but seem to have been the 4 Cf. the inscription on the block from B. 12, 
same as the rest. where I believe évésraca is to be read, ¢f. 
2*Cyprus, p. 114. Deecke, Sammlung No. 71. 
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or rather the upper part of them, of the familiar Greek type with pediment and 
side posts. These examples certainly were set up above ground. The one 
was of limestone, small, and much damaged. ‘There seemed probably to have 
been once an inscription along the architrave, but the letters were hopelessly 
obliterated. There was no sculptural adornment, possibly the internal field 
may have been painted. This monument came from a shallow hole which 
contained also a broken Cypriote jug, and the fragments of a cylix, with 
band of palmette and lotus-bud pattern outside in black and purple with 
incised lines (X. 46). The other stele, which is of marble, is from B.1. It has 
already been mentioned and is figured above. Represented is a bearded man 
almost life size, wrapped in his himation, who stands calmly looking before 
him. The work seems rather slight and hasty than bad, and perhaps may 
prove to be of earlier date than appears at first sight probable. On this point 
we may hope for some enlightenment from the carelessly scratched inscriptions 
when they are deciphered: a priori I should assign the stele to the third 
century B.c. Whether the insignificant cavity in which it was found was 
ever a tomb at all is extremely doubtful, the stele was at all events its only 
content. 

One more point must here be dealt with—the condition in which the 
tombs were found. In one word, their condition was execrable. In the first 
place the material in which they were excavated is ill suited to the preserva- 
tion of their contents. It is the rarest thing possible to find a tomb that is 
not choked to the depth of several feet. Nor is the best made of the material. 
In all but the latest tombs the roof is almost flat. The consequence is that it 
is continually falling in large heavy flakes, smashing the pottery and loading 
everything with earth, from which it has to be laboriously extracted, coated, 
as the case may be, with stiff clay, or hardened mud, or calcareous incrusta- 
tions. But the immediate damage entailed by the choking of the tombs, 
and the slow groping after any recognizable tests of their character, are less 
mischievous than the confusion wrought by robbers, or worse still by the 
repeated use of the tombs by later generations. To guarantee the virginity 
of a tomb we found generally a most difficult matter. It does not follow 
because the door is intact, which is seldom enough, that the tomb has not been 
robbed, for the robbers often entered from above, or from the side, or by 
tunnelling from another tomb, A good instance of the last method is 
furnished by the two tombs robbed from the niche in the great tomb JZ3. 
above mentioned. In another case (XK. 20) we entered a newly-opened grave 
and travelled through it into the next, whence our voices issuing from the 
sepulchral darkness not a little terrified a workman who was just uncovering 
the door. Neither, however, does an open portal necessarily mean a rifled 
tomb, for the door has often collapsed. Nor, again, is it certain that the tomb 
is in its original state, even if the door be closed and there is no other entrance 
to be found, for tombs were not infrequently used over again in later times 
(e.g. L. 22, K. 24, A. 53, &c.), and the door may certify only the integrity of 
the after burial. Less important, but still enough to necessitate a certain 
latitude in the assignment of dates, is the fact that a large proportion of the 
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tombs were intended to receive more than a single generation of a family, 
indeed a colossal tomb like Jf 3 may well have served a whole clan for some 
time. The state of the pottery is sometimes a useful test of the substantial 
integrity of a tomb. If it is not merely broken by falling earth, but dispersed, 
fragments of the same vase being scattered all about the tomb (as in S and 2), 
we may certainly recognize the work of the tuwBwpdyos, but it need not be 
assumed that the really business-like robber indulged in this wantonness of 
destruction. Much of the Cypriote funeral jewellery may almost have been 
repugnant to the finer artistic or commercial instincts of the gentlemanly thief, 
but no doubt, given a certain unity of style in the contents, a sure criterion of 
a virgin tomb is the presence of objects of the precious metals, Tombs 10, 
XK. 30, &e., are thus guaranteed. 

It is well to point out the difficulties in the way of scientific conclusions 
from the contents of the tombs which follow from the circumstances of their 
discovery, because they are particularly characteristic of Cypriote cemeteries, 
and archaeologists working in libraries and museums are apt to overlook them, 
and may in consequence occasionally arrive at results more curious than correct. 
But of course too much must not be made of them. Whether or not a tomb 
has been rifled, mixture and confusion of contents must naturally be the ex- 
ception and not the rule. Neither can tombs have often been used over again 
at periods sufficiently near in time seriously to mislead the investigator. The 
unfortunate thing is that it is just where confidence in the testimony of a tomb 
becomes most important, in the case of novel and surprising combinations of 
objects which provoke at once curiosity and suspicion, that the full force of the 
doubt is most acutely felt. In such cases only some occasional crucial test, or 
the cumulative evidence of several tombs, can bring conviction. The difficulty 
is of course at its greatest on a site like ours, where the staple contents of the 
tombs seem to vary little from age to age, where it is impossible to argue from 
one tomb to its next neighbour, and where the type of construction affords 
little or no additional clue. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that, although we have spoken through- 
out of our unhallowed depredations with the professional callousness of the 
hardened digger, yet the sacred peace of the dead was as little disturbed as 
the nature of our task permitted. They were robbed of their vessels and their 
trinkets, but their bones were respected, and their resting-places closed again 
for their tranquil possession. JLtequiescant in pace. 


J. A. RM. 


IIJ.—CoNTENTS OF THE Tomps.! 


We now come to the most important, but at the same time the most 
difficult, part of our subject—the contents of the tombs, and here a word must 





1 In writing this section I have hereand there Smith, to all of whom I desire to record my 
profited by suggestions or information from Mr. _ thanks, 
A. S. Murray, Mr. Cecil Smith, and Mr, A. H. 
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be said on the method of treatment adopted. It might have been expected 
that our account would proceed upon some chronological arrangement, such as 
Dr. Herrmann has attempted, but the reasons against this method seem to me 
for the present conclusive. In the first place it must be obvious from what has 
been said about the tombs that (1) the sites are hopelessly mixed, tombs sepa- 
rated by centuries in date constantly occurring side by side ; (2) the type of 
a tomb affords little or no criterion of date; (3) it is extremely difficult to 
guarantee the primitive integrity of the products, because the majority of 
tombs contain several occupants, tombs were often used over again in later 
periods, and robbers sometimes introduce confusion, These facts present 
serious objections to satisfactory chronological classification, and when we add 

’ (4) the most certain criteria of date, coins and Greek inscriptions, are extremely 
scarce and not available in any but the least important instances; (5) the 
great mass of the find, consisting of coarse, Cypriote, and black-glazed pottery, 
terracottas of native manufacture, plain jewellery, &c., hardly admits of precise 
chronological division ; (6) the greater part of the imported figured ware is of 
too slight and careless a style to be at all an accurate guide, especially at a 
time when the evidence of style is at a discount, if not completely dis- 
credited ; (7) until we know more of the places of manufacture of the various 
classes of pottery, any arguments drawn from the history of Cyprus must be 
received with great caution—when all these considerations are taken into 
account, the chronological method is reduced to absurdity from lack of material 
for forming a judgment on any doubtful point, and becomes liable to all those 
arbitrary assumptions and misleading combinations which beset premature 
efforts at classification by date. Yet certain references to chronology are 
convenient and legitimate, if not inevitable. Individual objects and individual 
tombs may be dated with something like accuracy, even where the limits of 
the class remain elastic, and here and there a more or less general conclusion 
é€ eixotwv Kal onuciov may be stated for what it is worth. But such isolated 
judgments are more appropriately inserted in connection with the particular 
objects or classes of objects which naturally lead to them, or thrown into a 
tentative gleaning of results after the whole has been described. Are we then 
to go through the finds tomb by tomb, or even site by site? This method has 
its advantages to the student, but by separating objects of the same class loses 
almost as much as it gains and involves many tedious repetitions and a dis- 
tracting multiplicity of references. It seems better to classify the products of 
the excavation under a few general heads, and affix references to the tombs in 
which the various objects or classes of objects appear, so that those interested 
in the study of them may work out their several combinations for themselves 
—a treatment which, it is hoped, will prove at once comprehensive and 
concise. 

1. Stone Objects, Stelac, Inscriptions, and the Syllabary.—Statuary was 
conspicuous by its absence, the only objects of the class being a small female 
figure seated on a high-backed chair, and a fragment of a little relief of a 
reclining figure, both exactly parallel to very common types of terracottas. 
The former (X. 29) is of very crude and heavy style, and the head is lacking. 
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She holds on her lap with her right hand a square box, her left hand is raised 
towards her face. The ponderous drapery is mechanically executed, and the 
figure is extremely clumsy. The fingers of the hand on the box are flat and 
straight. Round the neck is a thick necklace of pointed pendants. The 
material is a soft limestone. The relief (2. 8) is also of limestone, and not 
much better in style. The type is the ordinary reclining one of the ‘ funeral 
feast. Both ends are broken. 

Parallel again to the terra-cottas are one or two little stone animals, ¢.. 
bird (7), lion (K. 34). Stone ointment bottles of the alabastron shape also 
appeared (MM, K. 54, A. 19.). 

The stelae and capitals have already been described, and the inscriptions 
will be dealt with in a separate section (V.). The latter are from tombs F, K, 
K. 5, K. 37, K. 45, K. 58, K. 68 (the unnamed tomb), 4.10, B. 4, B. 12, 1. 
The only inscription in the Greek alphabet, probably of Roman imperial times, 
is one of those from the dubious hole J. 10. 

The following tables of tombs in which the Cypriote syllabary and Greek 
alphabet respectively appear, whether on stone or on pottery, &c., may be 
interesting as bearing on the history of Cypriote epigraphy. Possibly one or 
two more instances may have to be added when the vases are all cleaned. In 
one or two cases it is doubtful to which alphabet symbols are to be assigned. 


Cypriote Syllabary. 
Site V. tombs 2. 


, Oven , BF, 4. 
» GP) 7, 11, ¥2, 17, 19, 22. 
” a. - 5,9?,11, 12, 19?, 24, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 37, 38, 44, 
45, 51, 58, 59, 62, 66, 68 (the unnamed tomb). 
Ae. “ fay ero 10, 20, 21. 
. , ds 37, 4,52, 8, 9, 11, 12. 
7 M. 3 1 


Greek Alphahet. 
Site Oven tombs J. 
(EB) 1, 7, 8, 10, 17, 19, 21, 22 ? 
K. . 11, 19 ?, 21, 24, 29, 337%, 35, 42, 45, 51, 53. 


” 


A, 53 1?,8?, 10, 12. 
¥ B. re 1,3?,5?,9?, 11, 12. 
” M. ” 2, 3. 
” b ”» 2. 


In tombs J. 21, K. 42, K. 53, JZ. 3 the Greek alphabet is represented only 
on the stamped handles of amphorae, in A, 12 on a small Roman lamp with 
T, and in Jf, 2 on a glass tumbler with embossed inscription. 

Refinements of epigraphical style are not to be expected in scratchings 
on pottery, but may be valuable as indications of date when they ave present. 
We note, therefore, an ornate £ on a black-glazed saucer with impressed 
patterns from Tomb 8, and H® on a plain one-handled saucer of the same 
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ware from K. 35, where the punctuation of the @ is significant, and seems to 
point to the Hellenistic period. 

2. Coarse or Perfectly Plain Pottery amounted to about a third of the 
total find. Few tombs were without several examples of various kinds. 
Three main varieties may be distinguished—(q) light-coloured, from yellow 
to grey, perhaps the commonest of all; (%) red; and (c) brown. The last 
seems sometimes produced by a wash of colour, the other two depend on the 
nature of the clay and the baking. The red variety seemed to be most pro- 
minent in the latest tombs, e.g. J, A. 12, &. Coarse red pots in particular, 
of round, full-bellied form, are a bad omen (N, A.9, A. 12). So are the slender 
little bottles of smooth red clay which are narrow at each end and swell out 
in the middle These are commonly to be found in collections of Roman 
antiquities. They appeared in Tombs £, H, K. 32, K.41, K. 42, K. 44, K, 53, 
21, 22, A.12, and 1.3. In Tomb # were also three vases of the same type, 
but of a dark colour, with a narrow red and white line round. Roman lamps 
were found in A. 50 (two), K.53 (three), 4.12 (two, one bearing the letter T, 
the other a couple of little birds’ heads), A. 26, and JV. 3 (five, one with a cross). 
But of course red pottery is frequent enough in earlier tombs. Apart from 
amphorae and large vessels, unglazed red saucers with one handle are common, 
and neat little cotylae (S. 16, A. 19, A. 42, A. 21, B. 5, B. 11). 

The shapes of the plain pottery are almost innumerable (Fig. 5): jars and 
jugs of every size and form, basins, bottles, saucers, plates, pots, lamps, &c., but 
distinctly Greek shapes like the lecythus, hydria, or oenochoe are rare, and 
seem as a rule to run rather late than early. The amphorae with inscribed 
handles have already been enumerated, some of the most legible read— 
Ev«relrou with caduceus (K. 53), éwi Tesoayopa Oecpodopiov (K. 53) 
‘Hdatoti@vos with caduceus, and éxi [lv@oyévews ‘TaxwOiov (K. 53), émt 
’Apiotopavous “TaxwO@iov (M. 3); one from B. 4 bore simply a cup (cantharus). 

Some amphorae had very long necks and small bodies, others had long 
bodies and no necks at all. A saucer was usually found on each amphora to 
serve as a lid. Some doubtless contained wine, others probably oil. One or 
two flat vessels held chicken bones, others egg-shells.2, A red cantharoid pot 
with a lid (B. 4) contained a brown substance resembling coffee grounds. 

Minute vessels, which might have come from a doll’s house but can have 
served no practical purpose, were not uncommon. The little lamps formed 
simply by pinching in the rim of a round saucer to a spout are to be found 
in tombs of all periods from the sixth century downwards, e.g. K. 4, K. 48, 
10, B. 11, #, N (in the two last they are red). Examples are published 
(Salaminia, 2nd ed., fig. 304; Jahrbuch IL, p. 88). But the commonest of 
all vessels are the little jugs with one small handle, which are roughly eylin- 
drical in shape but rather narrower above than below. They somehow came 
to be known to us as ‘ bottle-jugs.. We must have found several hundred. 
One is figured in the Jahrbuch (loc. cit.). These little jugs seem to have 
remained in use without the slightest modification of form for many centuries. 


Ch. J. aT. S. Ax: p. 269. SCL ids dds sos AX. Pp: 200. 
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Throughout the plain pottery, indeed, the fixity of type is remarkable. The 
common large two-handled jars are precisely like those still in use. We made 
good from our excavations the breakages of our water-carrier, and the ancient 
vessels were scarcely distinguishable from the modern. 

3. Cypriote Pottery in bulk of find ranks next to the coarse or plain. 
Certain varieties were not found, such as the primitive ware, with incised 
patterns on shiny red surface, or the vessels of strange eccentric shapes in light 
clay with dark geometric patterns, or again the vases with human and animal 
forms mixed with oriental ornaments, ¢.g. the sacred tree, as a main element 
in the decoration. The different kinds which were found are, however, very 
numerous, and no adequate account ean here be given of them, especially as 
in many cases the decoration can only be made out after cleaning. 

The shapes are many—jars and jugs, large and small, slender and stout, 
bowls, pots, cups, bottles, large shallow basins or plates, &c. The system of 
decoration is fairly constant, its principal features are bands and circles, either 
horizontal or vertical, and very often combined in concentric groups, hatchings, 
zigzags, and sometimes floral patterns, twigs, &c., chiefly on the neck and 
shoulder. The ground is usually, bat not absolutely always, matt, and the 
patterns are laid on in a dark purple-brown pigment, often with white ad- 
ditions, or sometimes in various bright colours, usually arranged in streaks, 
intersecting lines, &c. 

Certain leading varieties may be distinguished—(a) Light ground of the 
natural clay, dark patterns helped out sometimes with red, but especially with 
white. This is the style displayed on most of the largest vessels, the big two- 
handled jars, &c., but also on smaller jugs and cups. The decoration is usually 
confined to bands round the body of the vase and groups of concentric circles, 
but other designs, geometrical and floral, not infrequently appear on the neck 
and shoulder. I cannot quote examples of animal forms on any of the vases 
we found, but possibly some may come to light, in any case they are not con- 
spicuous elements in the ornament. It is worthy of notice that however early 
this first variety may be, it was most prominent in what seemed comparatively 
late tombs, such as K, LZ, N, P, &c. 

(b) Strong red ground, usually laid on, dark patterns and white additions. 
This style is especially affected for jugs of the middle size, with or without 
plastic decoration, shallow basins, bowls, and the jugs with pinched spouts, 
either round-bodied with slender tapering necks,’ or resembling the ‘bottle- 
jug’ type.2 Dr. Herrmann implies (page 16) that this variety is later than the 
first. It may be so, but we found it in our earliest tombs, where the vases 
with light ground scarcely appear, ¢.g. K. 48, T. 2. 

(c) Natural clay ground, usually light-reddish, ornamented with very 
simple patterns in red or dark colour, chiefly bands and stripes. This style, 
which was perhaps most frequently met with on site A, is but little removed 
from the coarse pottery, and, although it looks primitive, is not above suspicion 
of being a late degeneration. It appears mostly on small vessels, jugs, platters, 





1 Cf, Herrmann, op. cit. fig. 17. * Cf Salaminia, pl. xix. 8. 
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cups, &c. One jug from this site may here be mentioned which is hard to 
classify. Its form, with elegant lines and slightly tapering neck, and decora- 
tion, with a clay wriggle down the handle and triangular divisions of cross- 
hatching on the shoulder, looks distinctly early, but the other contents of the 
tomb afford no satisfactory tests. 

(d) Ground warm, ruddy orange to ochre, patterns dark purplish brown 
or black, sometimes on the lighter examples approximating to violet or blue. 
The ground is sometimes smooth and almost shiny. The style is compara- 
tively late, so far as can be made out, perhaps flourishing most in the second 
half of the fourth century. This, distinctly the most effective of all the 
Cypriote varieties, seems almost confined to jugs with figurines of developed 
type and the shallow basins so often found with them. Good examples 
are those from S, 8 (Fig. 6), and Jf 3, with which should be compared 
Dr. Herrmann’s Figs. 41, 42, and 46. The decoration is elaborate, and 
consists of rays, cross-hatchings, maeanders, palmettes, &c., and floral designs, 
eg. Olive-leaf and ivy, clearly showing the influence of the Greek red-figured 
style. This variety appeared in Tombs S. 8, 9, 12, 22, K. 8, K. 58, I. 3, and 
possibly in one or two others (Z ?). 

(e) Coarse pottery, roughly painted in bright bands and streaks, or 
occasionally more elaborate patterns which, like the preceding variety, show 
the influence of the Greek red-figured ware. Very frequent on the poorer 
jugs with figurines and heads of oxen. Probably extends down almost to 
Roman times. The favourite colours are red, yellow, and magenta, 

(7) Coarse pottery with only plastic decoration. 

A special feature characteristic of most of the larger jugs of all these 
varieties is the ‘ double-barrelled’ handle. Each member is usually decorated 
with dark touches, giving the effect of the winding band seen on a barber’s 
pole. 

The sixth century tomb, K. 48, produced a fine Cypriote vase, to 
which we found nothing at all parallel. The ground is strong red and the 
decoration dark. The shape is roughly ovoid, the body being broadest about 
a third or less of its height from the bottom. The neck is not slender, but 
narrows gently upwards, and is divided into two sections. The lip is wide and 
flat, with a well-marked rim. The decoration consists of bands within the lip, 
round the neck and body, and a zigzag occupying the whole shoulder with a 
group of little concentric circles between each pair of points above and below. 
There are circular bands over and under the junction of the upper and lower 
necks, and below the former band a series of triplets of little vertical strokes, 
three dark and three white alternately. The other band, over the junction, is 
touched up with white dots. The double handle bears at its point of union 
with the neck a little disk, such as is very frequent on Cypriote jugs, and no 
doubt derived from metal prototypes, as are the two bosses often seen on the 
body beside the lower end of the handle. Our vase in quality and finish is 
much above the average of Cypriote productions. 

Another jug from a tomb (KX. 23), from which came also a jug roughly 
painted in red and yellow with an ox-head spout, may perhaps be classed 
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under (e). The decoration, however, is unusual. It consists of the regular 
bands and an ivy pattern, painted in a dark reddish colour and brown on the 
light clay ground. A, 21 yielded some remarkable fragments of a large two- 
handled jar of the (a) variety. To one side of the base of one of the handles 
is the inscription in the Cypriote syllabary (No. 1 of section on vase inscrip- 
tions) 6 mra(is) «adds, painted in the same dark purplish colour as the rest of 
the decoration. On the body of the vase, which is altogether ordinary in 
character, appears a conventional bud. The inscription 0 waits xadXos on a 
common unfigured vase of this kind is, I believe, quite a novel phenomenon. 

The jugs with plastically adorned spouts! may be treated as a class by 
themselves, although according to their other decoration they fall under the 
ordinary varieties above described. Jugs with unadorned spouts are occa- 
sionally found among the Cypriote ware, and in the coarse pottery are not 
rare. 

Two main types may be distinguished, the figurine- and pitcher-type, and 
the ox-head type. The spout is always in front of the jug, on the shoulder. 
It is given decorative form by being treated as an ox-head from the mouth of 
which the liquid flows, or as a little pitcher from which a woman placed 
beside it pours. The decorative idea seems to survive or overpower the 
practical purpose, for the head or pitcher sometimes have no hole through 
them. Both types seem to have arisen at an early date, probably the sixth 
century at least, but both seem to continue without essential modification 
down to late Ptolemaic or Roman times, and I believe that some of the most 
primitive-looking examples may be found to be among the latest. The 
plastic additions share in the decoration of the jug and are painted in 
conformity with it; when the jug is unpainted so is the plastic adornment 
also. 

The ox-head type is not absolutely restricted to heads of oxen, although 
the heads of any other animal are quite exceptional. We found one specimen 
with a ram’s head (K. 59), and two with what may be pronounced goats’ 
heads (A. 7, B. 7). The head degenerates on poor late examples (e.g. Q, K. 63) 
into a mere triangle of clay. 

The figurine and pitcher type * presents two main varieties :— 

(«) woman sitting on the shoulder of the jug beside the pitcher, which 
she usually holds with the right hand and sometimes supports also with the 
left. This attitude no doubt stands nearest to the original idea of the design, 
but its metaphysical priority by no means guarantees its chronological in 
every instance. 

(}) woman no longer seated by her pitcher, but standing above it against 
the neck of the jug. Her arm is often prolonged in a helpless ludicrous 
fashion, that she may still keep hold of the pitcher in her new 
position. 





1 Cf. a very full treatment of the class in Dr. cit. taf. 3, and figs. 32, 34, 36 to 44; Cesnola, 


Herrmann’s work § IV. Cyprus, pl. xliii. of. p, 101; A. Cesnola, Sala- 


2 For illustrations v. fig. 6; Herrmann, op.  minia, figs. 284-5, 
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The difference between the two varieties may be as much one of 
technique as of date. The figurines of the first are usually more or less crude- 
looking, and executed in what has in Germany aptly been called ‘snow-man’s 
technique,’ the clay being pinched and shaped chiefly by the unaided fingers, 
and the heads alone, in the better or more developed specimens, showing any 
decent workmanship. It is extremely probable that the heads were shaped 
separately ina mould. Although many of these figures look extremely archaic, 
and may be so, yet others may be the products of a quite late age. None of 
them exhibit any freely developed art, and obviously no such thing is to be 

















Fic. 6. 


expected in them. Such a method of manufacture would in any age produce 
primitive-looking results, and the fact that no developed specimens came to 
light seems to indicate that the potters were not, and never thought it their 
business to become, modellers. The figures of the second variety may be 
brought forward as instances of free development, but the method by which 
they were produced is very different and is well marked on our vase fig. 6.° 
The whole figure, not merely the head, is stamped with a mould. A lump of 
clay, perhaps rudely shaped to the required form, is applied to the neck of the 
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jug and receives the impression, or is perhaps first stamped and then put in 
position. The potter in the instance before us has not troubled to clear away 
the clay squeezed out at the edges, and the outlines and details of the figures, 
as in so many of these stamped examples,! lack clearness and precision. This 
variety seems, if we may trust the testimony of tomb XK. 4, to begin at least 
as early as the middle of the fifth century. In some cases, but only so faras I 
know on jugs of the (d) (e) and (f) styles, the woman is no longer single, but 
beside her there appears a winged youth, whom we may call Eros or Thanatos 
according to taste. We found two examples in which the figures are pre- 
served, one from tomb 8?, the other (broken), from tomb 22. The latter is 
of brown clay with violet patterns—an ugly combination. 

The figurine and the ox-head type are sometimes combined, and we get 
a woman holding not a pitcher but an ox-head (XK. 18, K. 54: ef. Dr. 


Herrmann’s fig. 39). 


Cypriote pottery (simple).* 
Site Oven tombs <A, B, D, F, K, L, N,P,S8, T. 

H, D. 1, 8 2, 92, 10, 12 2, 13, 22, 23. 

K. ,  1,2,3,7,8, 11, 12, 13, 16, 19, 23, 
27, 28, 29, 31, 35, 37, 39, 42a, 
4G, 47,48, 49, 51, 53 2, 57, 59, 61, 
62, 65, 67, 68 (the unnamed 
tomb). 

A. , 1,2, 8, 6, 7, 8 18, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 21, 27. 


” 


; >, y 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 16. 
” M. »”» 3 
. & eee 


” 


(With plastic decoration.) 


Site Oven tombs B,C, EF, F, L, M,N, Q,S8. 

iD. ¥ 1, 5, 8, 11, 13, 16, 22, 23, 24. 

K. . 1,2, 4,5, 8, 18, 15, 17, 18, 19, 23, 
26, 28, 31, 35, 37, 39, 42a, 43, 
48, 49, -51, 54, 58, 59, 63, 


”» 


65, 67. 
si A. ™ 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 21, 24, 25. 
m », ‘i 2, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 15. 
6 M. on 
1 Dr. Herrmann complains of this lack in the 3 It is doubtful whether the tombs queried 


case of one of the jugs figured on his taf. 3 and ought not rather to be classed as containing only 
ascribes it wrongly (p. 59) torude and superficial jugs with figurines—fragments of the (d) variety 


modelling. were found in them which, when the fragments 


2 One may observe how the wings are utterly are not from shallow basins, probably mean 
ignored in laying on the coloured decoration. jugs with figurines, 
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4. Black-figured pottery.—In passing to the black-figured pottery we turn 
from local native fabrics to imported Greek wares, But there is one vessel to be 
noticed which seems to stand between the two. It is a small platter (fig. 7) 
found in tomb 4.7, The outside or back is decorated with dark rings merging 
into red on the natural clay ground. The inside is very remarkable ; the rim, 
which is pierced with two small holes for suspension, is painted a light matt 
red, with outer and inner border of purplish black, while the natural clay 
ground of the centre is decorated with a black-figure sphinx, underneath 
which is a goose. The face and breast of the sphinx are painted white, her 





wings are curved upwards and inwards in the familiar oriental style, and have 
a red centre with white border to it, the wing-feathers are roughly indicated 
by incised lines which are also used sparingly on the rest of the figure. It is 
a slender sphinx, thin in the ankles and abdomen. The goose between its 
legs bends its neck and rests its beak on its breast. A white-bordered red 
band crosses its wing. Neither the ground nor the rather poor black glaze 
are favourable to clearness of outline and precision of detail, but even with 
this allowance the execution is not very good. The general scheme of the 
platter reminds one of the Rhodian wivaxes, but the resemblance does not 
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extend further, and the style and method of manufacture are very different. 
A slightly nearer parallel might be found in the Naucratite pottery. But 
probably we have to recognize an attempt of a native potter to combine on a 
Cypriote platter features derived from, say, the Naucratite, and the Greek 
ordinary black-figured ware. The other contents of the tomb include several 
Cypriote vessels and a saucer with very poor black glaze, but give no further 
clue. 

The black-figured vases are not numerous. We may begin with three 
small high-stemmed cylices of the ‘ Kleinmeister’ style with little figures 
outside the rim (K. 21, 4A. 15, 7.2). Represented are (A, 21) dog one side, 
lion the other; (A. 15) combat between Heracles (?) and lion, both sides; 
(7. 2) Centaur both sides. From 7. 2 came also a large black-figured cylix 
with outside band of figures, now in the Cyprus Museum. The drawing is 
far from careful, but the decorative effect is good. No particular action seems 
to be represented. Another black-figured vase which went to Nicosia is a 
lecythus of the ordinary form with a representation of a chariot and four—no 
more could he made out through the hard white incrustation which covered 
the vase. The tomb (X. 12) contained, besides Cypriote and plain black- 
glazed pottery, ete. a red-figured askos with carelessly drawn hare and goose 
and a red-figured lecythus with a sphinx of poor style. 

K. 24 produced a few shattered fragments of a broad-shouldered lecythus, 
with interlaced lotus bud pattern on the shoulder, and a representation of 
running figures of very archaic style, as appears especially from the eyes, 
ankles, and feet. The original connection of the vase with the other contents 
of the tomb cannot be maintained. These were chiefly black-glazed vessels, 
plain, with little impressed patterns, or fluted, some bearing Cypriote, one 
Greek, characters scratched upon them; but also a couple of aski, the one of 
careless, the other of fairly good red-figured technique. 

Similar in shape and decoration of shoulder is a lecythus from A. 33 
which is complete from the neck downwards. It presents a scene of five 
figures (v. fig. 8, a, 0). In the centre a winged female being prances in rapid 
flight to the right but turns her head back in exactly the opposite direction, 
Next to her on the left stands a nude male figure facing her but gazing down- 
wards, who holds a spear in his left hand. Behind him, also facing to the right but 
looking straight in front of him, is another male figure clad in a chlamys, the 
corner of which he holds up with his spear in the left hand. To the right of 
the central figure and turning his back to her is a male figure seated on a 
stool, draped like the preceding and reproducing his attitude. The fifth 
figure, who is also male, is nude and stands facing and looking down at the 
seated figure. He holds a spear in his right hand. No one pays the least 
attention to the winged being, whose excited action is in sharp contrast to 
the apathy of her company. There can be little doubt that she is intended to 
be invisible to them, and the artist has interposed her in the midst of what 
we are meant to conceive of as a continuous group. The figures then on both 
sides of the seated man are directing their attention to him. We probably 
have to understand that three warriors are about to arm themselves and set 
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out to battle, and are only waiting for the fourth whom they are urging to 
bestir himself. The winged figure then would be some demon of war, “Eps, 
Kyp, or the like, who flits through their midst and hastens before them to 
the fray. The execution throughout is slight and hasty, but the vase is no 





























doubt of very early date. The Kap (to give her some definite name) is a 
good instance of that helpless mode of representation in archaic art which sets 
the figure in three distinct planes: her head is turned in profile to the left, her 
body is en fuce, and her Jegs run to the right. Her right hand rests on her 
waist, her left is uplifted before her. The whole action recalls a number of 
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similar representations of the Gorgon. Her wings, like those of the sphinx 
already described, are of the curved oriental type, but apparently with long 
wing-feathers below, unless these dependencies are meant for sleeves. Her 
face, arms, and feet are painted white. She wears her hair in a fringe. 
Her eye is of an elongated almond shape; the painter left a black space 
for it, but his assistant who did the scratching has with brutal surgery 
inserted it in the middle of her cheek. With similar carelessness he has 
carried his wing-scratching over the arms. But if the ’prentice hand has 
been careless of anatomy, he has paid particular attention to the lady’s 
costume. She wears a sort of Zouave jacket and a long gown with elaborate 
border of spiral ornaments gathered at the waist by a girdle, alternate folds of 
the drapery being relieved by purple colour. The profusion of incised lines gives 
a certain richness to an otherwise rather lifeless figure. Of the warriors there 
is little to be said. Their drapery also is enlivened by purple patches, their 
hair falls heavy behind down to the neck, and they have not the almond eye 
of the more delicate sex but a staring circular orb. 

From the same tomb was derived a plain red vase of much the same 
shape, but with two handles. It is unadorned save for three black-glazed 
lines round the juncture of body and shoulder, on which latter is incised with 
precise careful lines the monogram J. Again the tomb seemed to have 
been tampered with, for it contained a black-glazed ribbed cup with impressed 
patterns, and a small lecythus of red-figured technique decorated with a 
palmette, of the very latest style. 





K. 48 is an important tomb, One chamber had been robbed, but just 
outside the door were found, among fragments of Cypriote pottery and of a 
crude little terra-cotta horseman, three pieces from the centre of a fine archaic 
black-figured cylix (fig. 9). Represented is a bearded Dionysus seated on 
a cross-legged stool, holding a large rhyton. In front of him survives a white 
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arm, probably the remnant of a Maenad. Between is a row of dots similar to 
those on the next vase. 

The door of the other chamber was intact, and inside was found the 
cylix depicted in fig. 10. A cavalier, nude but for a white cloth about his 
loins, reins in with both hands the impatience of his high-mettled horse. 











The latter is stoutly built above and slender in the legs, the hinder pair of 
which are very curiously articulated to the body. He has the thick high 
neck, bold front, and proud bearing, which the Greeks seem to have particu- 
larly fancied, and is evidently intended to be a noble and spirited animal. In 
front is a man who walks in the delicate archaic fashion on his toes. He 
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holds in his right hand a white fillet, and raises his left in front of him, but 
looks round apparently at the hoofs of the horse. A purple-bordered chlamys 
is thrown loosely round his chest and twisted over his left arm, the ends 
falling loose. The hair of both men and the mane and tail of the horse are 
coloured purple. Incised lines are sparingly used and not one is wasted. 
The style is not fiuished but has a certain strength and vigour. The dots in 
the field underneath, between the figures, above the horse’s and footman’s 
heads, and behind the rider, are not letters, but a sort of survival of letters, to 
which the eye had become accustomed. Doubtless the vase was intended to 
celebrate an agonistic victory, the successful competitor in a_horse-race 
advances to receive his crown. 

There was a second figured cylix in the same chamber, but the inside 
surface has been destroyed and the design perished, A black-figured lecythus, 
however, has come off better and is but slightly damaged. It is of the same 
shape as that from A. 33, and bears a scene of four figures on the body and 
two smaller figures on the shoulder. A helmeted warrior armed with a spear 
runs to the left, the greater part of his person being hidden behind his large 
round shield. By a strange conceit the palmette which decorates the middle 
of the shoulder of the vase is made to grow out of his helmet like a plume. 
Facing the warrior stand two draped bearded figures, and behind him is a 
third. Purple is used on the helmet and palmette and on the drapery of the 
figures. Up on the shoulder stand, one on each side of the palmette, two 
very similar draped figures, also apparently bearded. The work is careless 
and hasty throughout. If anything is represented perhaps it is an athlete in 
the panoply race. 

With these vases were found a Cypriote jug, the three-branched foot of 
an iron candelabrum, three small black lecythi with red shoulders (one of 
them with alternate dots and dashes round the shoulder), a bronze mirror, and 
no less than seven cylices decorated outside with a band of palmettes and 
lotus buds carelessly painted in black and purple-red with white dots. Similar 
cylices were found in X. 4 (two), K. 7, and A. 46, cups with much the same 
pattern in K, 21 and K. 45, cylices with black dot and ray pattern occupying 
the whole external field in KX. 4 and A. 20, a cylix with leaf and ray pattern 
in A, 2, and an askos with black lines radiating from a central boss 
in K. 65. 

Probably a late survival of the black-figured style are the slender lecythi 
with black palmettes, ivy branches, maeanders, etc.,on white ground. Two 
were found in tomb 1 and two in #. 11. The former tomb yielded 
also a large black-glazed cotyle with ivy pattern in pale creamy yellow. 

Two more pieces of black-figured ware must just be mentioned. Both 
are of most degraded style, the one the body of a little lecythus with three 
seated figures playing on musical instruments (A. 2), the other a fragment 
with a Satyr (KX. 49). 

Where our black-figured vases were manufactured, whether in Greece 


1 Possibly also one in tomb 7. 
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Asia, or Africa, I must leave others to determine. They none of them much 
answer to our ideas of Attic art, but the notion that careless and inferior work 
could not have been produced both in an early period and in Athens has 
probably already received its death-blow. 

5. Red-figured pottcry— Among the red-figured vases three stand out in 
the front rank of interest. The first is a lecythus of the usual straight 
type, from A. 6. A female figure draped in long chiton and himation 
stands facing to right at an altar, over which her extended right hand holds 
two ivy shoots. In her left hand she carries athyrsus, the cone inclined back 
behind her. Her head is crowned with ivy, her hair gathered up behind, but 
a lock hangs down between her ear and cheek. The altar is of a common 
type, with a central drum between a broad base and broad top upon which 
rests an object, perhaps a bowl or cup. The style, which is strong and 
severe although not of any extraordinary excellence, seems to indicate the 
latter part of the sixth century. The eye is quite incorrectly drawn for a 
profile view. The under garment is distinguished by markings in brown 
not black. The vase was found in a shattered condition and is much 
damaged. As to the scene, the thyrsus and ivy sufficiently define it as a 
sacrifice to Dionysus. 

The second vase is a cotyle from B. 12. On the one side a female 
figure, clad in a long robe with dirdoils, stands to front with both feet 
foreshortened. Her left hand is extended and bears a long flaming torch, the 
end of which rests on the ground. Her hair is closely bound by what looks 
like a metal diadem, On the other side stands a male figure (to right) 
muffled in his upper garment, under which show the spangled skirts and 
embroidered border of a long tunic. His right hand is enveloped in his 
drapery, his left is advanced and holds a thyrsus, his hair is bound in a plain 
square head-band. Behind him is an altar. The two sides of the vase are 
inscribed with the words cadds and xandoe respectively : if the latter is not a 
slip of the brush, it possibly stands for cados ei. The cotyle, although found in 
several pieces not all lying in one spot, is complete. The surface about the 
upper part of the male figure is much damaged, but the other side is in good 
condition. The style is mature, and seems to belong to the rather sparsely 
represented period of the final transition from stiffness to complete freedom. 
In the slight awkwardness of the attitude of the female figure, in her fore- 
shortened feet, and in a not unpleasing touch of severity in her air, we 
recognize traces of the elder style, but the figure is none the less a most 
graceful and charming one. In the persons represented we may see the god 
and goddess of a Chthonian character so often coupled together in ancient 
art, to whom are loosely given the various names Dionysus, Iacchus, ete., 
and Kore, Hecate, Artemis, and the like. 

The third of these three vases is the incomplete lecythus from tomb 2 
(Pl. 1V.), the laborious search for which has already been described. The vase 
is a stemless lecythus of the fourth century type, with white and gold. In 
shape, technique, and style, it very closely resembles the lecythus found in 
Mr, Williamson’s excavations with a representation of Oedipus slaying the 
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Sphinx! The scene seems to be the Judgment of Paris, who sits upon a 
rock and leans upon a tree, resting his left hand upon a club. He wears the 
Phrygian cap. Opposite him is Aphrodite seated with Eros clinging behind 
her shoulder ; behind whom are two figures, perhaps Pallas, unarmed, also 
seated and proffering an olive shoot, and behind her, laying her hands over 
her shoulders, Hera, her hair bound with a diadem. Whether the figure on 
the left of Paris is the local nymph, or the seductive Helen conjured up by 
Aphrodite, I will not take upon me to decide. But our plate may safely be 
left to tell its own tale; all who see it must feel what a beautiful and delicate 
piece of work the vase must have been. 

The other examples of red-figured technique may be briefly dealt with. 
B. 12, besides the cotyle above described, gave us a pretty lamp, shaped like a 
duck, now in the Cyprus Museum. On the red ground the plumage, beak, 
eyes, and other details are drawn with firm, delicate lines, in good black glaze. 
The shape is not uncommon, and may be paralleled, e.g. by an early lamp from 
Camirus in the British Museum, and another of late style with figures in relief 
on the sides, or a little lamp with black cross lines and white dots, in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, but I am not aware of any other example in the 
best red-figure manner. In the same tomb also was a black-glazed cotyle, 
with two painted red lines round it, a sort of inversion of the technique 
on the vase from K. 33, with black-glazed lines. Similarly treated are 
a small lecythus from X. 19, and a round-bellied jug with short neck from 
K, 21. 

In K. 4 was found acylix, probably early, with the familiar Gorgoneion in 
the centre with staring eyes and tongue out. Tomb 10 produced a small 
lecythus with a Maenad holding a thyrsus, of fairly good style, and a little 
aryballoid lecythus with goose from K.1 is not without merit. Lecythi of 
inferior style came from A. 12 (Sphinx), B. 3 (man and basket), and B. 9 
(Sphinx). Still more degraded is the style of a cotyle from A. 1 with two 
male figures on each side. 

To be classed with the later red-figured vases are a lecythus with 
palmette (X. 33), a cylix with palmettes from the handles (XK. 36), anda 
cup (£) with black and white decoration on red ground, including a broad 
band of upright white twigs alternating with vertical black spaces, and a 
narrower zone of white olive leaf and berry pattern.2 With these may be put 
a small lecythus from tomb S, with a sort of cable pattern in black on a band 
left red, and several little lecythi of the late style with black cross lines and 
white dots, which is to be seen in most collections * (C. 14, 16, A. 7 (two)). 

Quite a special feature of the find is the abundance of little aski and 
lamps, which as most of them are red-figured, had better be treated of here 
all together. There are a number of varieties, but little distinction of style. 





1 Published J. H. S. viii. pl. 1xxxi. underneath it, the same which appear on the 
2 Perhaps of Italian manufacture ; cf. half-a- | lamp with moulded lion’s head spout from the 
dozen precisely similar cups in the Naples Mu- same tomb, mentioned below. 
seum. It is to be noted that the cup bears two 3 One is figured, Compte Rendu, 1863, pl. ii. 1. 


symbols from the Cypriote syllabary scratched cf. p. 145. 
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Probably the majority of those found belong to the fourth and third centuries. 
Very similar little vessels were found in considerable numbers in South Russia 
and in the Cyrenaica. The usual decoration of the figured aski is an animal 
toeach side of the handle. The style is usually careless and poor, but some few 
examples show a better type of work, ¢.g. those with a Satyr on one side who 
seems to be imitating the animal on the other eg. K. 24 (goat), AK. 51 (bull), 
B. 4 (bull) An askos from 8 is larger than the general run, and has a 
raised central boss and two female heads on each side, the pairs facing one 
another. There is a similar specimen in the British Museum from the 
Cyrenaica, and an askos with two female heads of kindred type in the 
Ashmolean museum. Some few of the red-figured vessels of this class combine 
the stirrup handle with a tubular circular body (X. 65, A. 20). The deep 
shape, usually with a tube through the middle perhaps for fixing on the peg 
of a stand or bracket, appears in K. 24 (red fig.) and A. 21, B. 8 (plain black). 
Some aski are not figured but bear patterns of the red-figure style, palmettes 
&e. Many are plain black, a few have moulded black heads occupying the 
whole top (1 (negro) A. 2 (Gorgoneion) J. 3 (Silenus) ), one has the form 
of a knuckle-bone? (K. 11). The distinction between aski and lamps is 
probably arbitrary, but is convenient to indicate a difference of form. The 
latter usually have an opening in the centre besides the spout, and the handle 
is not a stirrup but a small ring-handle at the side. The decoration is in 
general much the same, but one or two lamps may be specially mentioned— 
lamp from B with three red figure beasts badly drawn, one of them must be 
a lion, for his head, which is moulded, forms the spout—pretty lamp with 
olive leaf pattern K. 35—black lamp covered with little impressed 
patterns, K. 20. 

The following list will give some idea of the important place which these 
little vases occupy among our red-figured finds :— 

Aski—red-figured.—Oven site. L, 8. Hag. Dem. 5,6 (two), 7, 8, 10, 19 
(two), 22. Site K. 12, 19 (two), 20, 24 (two, one deep), 28, 29 (three), 34, 40, 
45, 51, 58, 58, 59, 65 (circular). Site A. 8, 20 (circular). Site B. 4 (two), 8 
(two), 9,11. Site IL. 3. 

Patterned. 5, K. 65, B. 8. 

Black (plain). 8S. 2,10, K. 2, K.9, K.14, K. 44 (two), KX. 51, A. 21 
(deep), B. 3 (two), B. 4, B. 8 (deep). 

(With moulded heads.) 1, A. 2, MW. 3. 

Knuckle-bone. K. 11. 

Lamps, ved-figured. B. 

Patterned. D,17, K. 35, A. 8. 

Black, open with handle behind B. 12, Jf 3, with impressed patterns 
K. 20, black-glazed Roman shape A. 53, B. 9. 

6. Black-glazed pottery—Formed the staple of the imported Greek fictile 
wares, and was found in extraordinary quantity. The shapes represented are 





1 Of. with bull, Brit. Mus. E. 494. Compte Rendu. One from the Cyrenaica, Brit. 
* Not uncommon; one is figured in the Mus, 
HS.—VOL. XI. E 
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very numerous, but probably three quarters of the total number of vases were 
saucers with or without a handle and cylices with or without astem. Lecythi 
also were found, as usual, of the aryballoid form, and the cantharus, cotyle, 
and askos appeared not infrequently. There were jugs, cups, bowls, lamps, 
and platters of various types. The pyxis (10) and amphoriscus (ZB. 4) were 
confined to single instances, the latter was covered with little impressed 
patterns, palmettes, &c. One little jug was distinguished by an abnormally 
high handle (4. 8), another with spout and ring-handle to the side had no 
neck (K. 47). The tiny vessels like ointment pots without a lid were fairly 
common, one of them had a stem (K. 21). The saucers and flatter vessels 
often derive interest from the symbols (now from the Cypriote syllabary, now 
from the Greek alphabet), which are so often found scratched underneath 
them, but these will be noticed in another section. 

These black-glazed vases are either plain or bear little impressed patterns, 
palmettes, circles, strokes, &c., stamped on the clay. The stamping was 
apparently as a rule done separately for each member in the decoration ; each 
palmette was singly impressed, and so on, for the arrangement is often care- 
less and irregular. Ribbed or fluted vessels were comparatively rare (S, KX. 24, 
K. 33 (stamped), A’. 35 (stamped), A. 42, A. 20). 

Occasionally parts of the vase, ¢.g. the centre of a cylix or saucer, or a 


zone on the outside, were not black but red-glazed. We found no instance of 


impressed patterns on this red and black variety. 

Here and there we came upon a saucer red-glazed all over (e.g. 10, 
k. 62), and sometimes stamped. There is no difference from the black 
ware except in colour, and that may be due merely to a difference in 
the firing. 

The plain and stamped varieties of the black-glazed ware are about 
equally common, and both extend down, I should say, well into Ptolemaic 
times, perhaps as far as the Roman period. The former appears con- 
stantly in our earliest tombs, and the latter in three of them, AY 4, A. 24, and 
A. 33. Of these A. 24 and X. 33 are very strongly suspected of a mixture of 
contents of different dates, the black-figured vases found in them were all 
more or less broken, and accompanied by red-figured ware to which one 
would naturally assign the fourth century as the earliest possible date. On 
the other hand the presumption is that A. 4 is a fairly early tomb, of the first 
half of the fifth or even of the sixth century. In it was found a black-glazed 
two-handled cup with several rings of carelessly impressed patterns. It is 
probable therefore that the stamped variety may be as early in its origin as 
the plain, but a single instance is but a slender foundation for the inference, 
and at least the impressed patterns do not seem to have become very common 
before the fourth ceatury. Dr. Herrmann,’ vouches for them in sixth century 
tombs but does not state his evidence, which would doubtless have given 
desirable confirmation to A. 4. 

The appended catalogue of the tombs in which black-glazed vessels were 


aay, 30, 
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found will give some inadequate idea of the abundance of this ware in the 
Poli necropoleis. 
Black-glazed pottery (plain). 
Oven site. B, D, E, F,L, N, P, 8. 
Hag. Dem. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 17, 19, 
20, 23. 
Site K, 1, 2, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 33, 35, 38, 40, 42, 42a, 44, 45, 47, 48, 
49, 51, 52, 55, 57, 59, 60, 62, 65, 66, 67. 


» A 1,2, 6,8, 20, 21, 23, 27, 
B. 3,4,5,8,9, 11, 12. 
 e © 
T. 5. 


Stamped. 
Oven site. B, F, H, O, 8. 
Hag. Dem. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 19. 
Site K. 4,11, 19, 20, 24, 29, 33, 34, 35 40, 44, 45, 49, 


62, 65. 
—_— 2, 8, 20, 21. 
SS Bs 3; 45:5, 8,9, IL 
5 3 
4 We 2 


Black and red-glazed vessels. 

Oven site. B, L, P. Hag. Dem. 7,10. Site K. 4, 10, 18, 24, 65. A. 8, 
B. 4, B. 8, M. 3, T. 2, T.3 

7. Terra-cottas1 Numerous, but many of them very much broken. It 
might be expected that the terra-cottas would throw some light on the chron- 
ology of the tombs, but they seem on the contrary rather to need than to 
supply dates. There is little style about most of them, and some that look 
among the earliest are found in combination with others of the finest and 
most facile execution (e.g. in tomb 1). The best of the heads is a female 
head of good severe type and far above the average in style (tomb A). 
Inferior to this, but still above the average are the fragments of a larger 
female head from 9, and the head and shoulders of a female figure from 22. 
The latter has fluffy hair bound with a thick head-band, and pendent earrings, 
sharp beaky nose, and pronounced features. The type and style are not good, 
but the workmanship is fairly careful. The head bears a general resemblance 
to one figured on Dr. Herrmann’s Tafel 2. It is probably to be assigned to the 
Ptolemaic period. 

The terra-cottas fall naturally under a few types. (a) Very crude little 
figures of a kind well known in Cyprus (cf. for instance Cesnola’s Cyprus, 
pp. 150 and 164 the horseman, or Salaminia, fig. 247, 249-50, although the 
decoration is not parallel). These are sometimes horsemen, sometimes male, 
sometimes female figures. They are occasionally painted, e.g. those from 15 (a 


1 Cf. Herrmann, op. cit., esp. § ILI. 
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bright crimson red). These crude little images are rarely found actually 
within the tombs, but more often in the shaft. They appeared in 10, 11, 15, 
K.1, K. 3, K. 48, K. 52. 

(>) Small female statuettes, holding the right hand at the right breast, and 
the left by the side catching their drapery. The right hand probably always 
held a flower, although it is not often plastically indicated with any distinct- 
ness. Sometimes coloured. A pair from A. 6, found with the archaic red- 
figured lecythus, are interesting, for there can be no doubt about their 
genuinely archaic character. The drapery is exactly parallel to that of some 
of the early statues in the Acropolis Museum at Athens. The type seems to 
be a very stable one. (B. 1 (five), 5, 7, K. 4, K. 17, A. 6 (two, one with 
traces of red), B. 3, and perhaps another instance or two). 

(c) Small standing female figures without particular action. The greater 
number average only a few inches in height, but a few are rather larger, ¢.4. 
one from tomb C, which including the base but without the head measured 
seventeen inches. These statuettes were very numerous. A fine thoroughly early- 
looking example of the kind is the figurine from B. 14, now in the Cyprus 
Museum. The details, which are elaborate and carefully executed, are painted 
in red yellow and black. The other contents of the tomb were poor and in- 
significant. Many of the standing figures are almost columnar, straight, tall 
in proportion to their breadth, and rounded behind. Others are flatter and 
approximate to reliefs. The latter, I believe, were often produced by stamping 
in a mould, the want of precision in the outlines and details of many of them 
seems to confirm the notion. 

Standing female figures were found in Oven site. C. Site K. 1, 15, 24, 
28, 29, 35, 38, 56. Hag. Dem. 16, 20, 22,24. A. 4. B.5, B14. I 3, T. 1. 
Some of the less distinct may really belong to the preceding type. The 
statuette from 7.1 (headless) is painted pink and white in a manner which 
no less than its style recalls some of the Tanagra figurines. 

(d) Squatting figures of free style, both male and female. 1, 4, K. 42a, 
B. 3, B. 4. 

(e) Little animals, usually terra-cotta but occasionally of soft lime- 
stone. Boar or pig F.138 (two). Bird F (stone), J, S, K. 15, K. 238, K. 29, 
kK. 42a, 1 (cock and dove). Dog H. 4. Calf(?) K.1. Lion K. 34 (stone), 4. 
Tortoise 4, 13,17, K. 42a. Uncertain K. 35 (stone), W. 3. 

(/) Larger terra-cotta figures, found usually outside the tombs in the 
shaft or 6pduos.1 There are two types (1) male figures reclining on a couch, 
the left elbow propped on cushions. The idea is obviously that of the 
so-called ‘funeral feast.’ In one or two instances (e.g. one from X. 8), there 
seems to have been a female figure at the foot of the bed.2 Two terra-cotta 
plaques were found with figures in relief, which probably came from the side 
of such beds—X, 8, six figures extant, and A. 63, one and a half. The scene 
does not explain itself, one of the figures on the relief from X. 8 is up a tree. 





1 Cf, Herrmann, p. 44. fairly good style in the hedge of the vineyard, 
* I picked up a somewhat similar fragment of no doubt a relic of the former excavations. 
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The style is extremely bad. This relief is in the Cyprus Museum. (2) 
Figures usually female, but in one or two cases apparently male, seated, 
often on a high-backed chair. (A very fine instance figured Herrmann taf. 
1.) In one instance (K. 23) a male figure holds in his left hand an animal, 
and in his right a round-bodied vase, if the latter really fits on in this 
position. 

These large figures, which when complete must have measured from 15 
to 18 inches in height or length, were very common. They seem to have 
been formed by the aid of a mould, the several parts being made separately 
and then combined; many were found resolved into disjecta membra, and 
the divisions seemed not to be true breaks. Not in one single instance did 
we find a figure with its head on, or any head that would fit on. But it is 
natural to connect with the class the larger terra-cotta heads which were 
found in considerable numbers. The male heads are almost always bearded, 
although the beard is only very lightly indicated on e.g. the coloured head 
from A. 9. Most of them are crowned with a wreath of pointed leaves. 
A painted head of exactly the same type, which came from a Roman tomb 
near Trebizond, has been shown to me in the British Museum by Mr. Cecil 
Smith. None of the heads we found can well be placed earlier than the 
middle of the Ptolemaic age and the style of most of them is discreditable to 
any period, but Dr. Herrmann (taf. 2) gives an illustration of one which is of 
a better type. The female heads make a better impression, probably only 
because the potter has left them just as they came from the mould, having 
no beard or wreath to tempt him to meddle with them. Many wear the 
edge of their mantle carried up over the back of the head. 

The style of the reclining and seated figures is as poor as that of the 
heads, the drapery is lifeless and heavy, and the folds are rather laid upon it 
than produced by it. Yet it would be rash in view of the usual quality of 
Cypriote work, and the character of some of the tombs outside which some of 
these figures, or rather fragments, were found, to assert that they were not 
made in a time when far better things might be expected even of the 
furnishing undertaker. 

Figures. Oven site. A, C, E, F, H, LZ, M, N,O,R. Hag. Dem. 5, 6, 22 ?, 
24. Site K. 1, 8, 17, 28, 36, 40, 47, 58, 63. Site A. 5, 9, 12, 14, 16, 25, 
B. 4, B.5. 

Heads (bearded). J, K, ZL, Q, K. 5, K. 42, K. 68?, 17, A. 9, 
A, 12, A. 25, 

Heads (female). Q, K. 23, K. 41, A. 5, A. 9, A. 12, A. 14, A. 16, 
A, 25, B. 5. 

The above are all of the larger size, but small reclining figures were 
sometimes found, ¢.g. in 1 and K. 43 (two), and small seated female figures, e.g. 
in N, K. 4, K. 34, 1, 3, 8, 9, 14. Sometimes these latter hold babies (1, 
K. 34), and in one instance (1) two figures are seated together. There 
remain a number of heads which might belong to any small figures, or 
possibly one or two of them to figurines from vases. That from 4 has 
already been noticed, perhaps one from 24 deserves passing mention. It is a 
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little male head with an emotional expression, that reminds one of the later 
schools of sculpture. The head is perhaps of the second century. Trunkless 
heads came from A, C, H, MW. 5, 22, 24, K. 17, K. 19, K. 25, K. 36, K. 63, A. 6 
and perhaps some other tombs. 

8. Jewellery—Plentiful enough, but most of it very cheap stuff. That 
from tomb 10 was however of high quality. It included :— 

(a) A bronze gilt ring with dark green scarab, engraved with an 
Assyrian-like king sitting over a sphinx (perhaps the side of his chair), 
opposite to a candelabrum, over which is a flaming cone (Fig. 1), round 





Fic. 1. 


the edge a cable border. A little plain scarab was found in B. 3, on a bronze 
ring which had perhaps been silver-plated, and a rude scarabaeoid in 7. 4, 
with scratchings crudely representing a face. 

(b) A pair of bronze silver-plated bracelets, the ends terminating in 
gilt rams’ heads (Pl. V. 1). The work is fine, the fleece, the crinkling of the 
horns, the lines about the eyes and nose, &c., are carefully and effectively 
rendered. The eyes, one of which is intact, were filled with a white composi- 
tion and painted with a brown iris and black pupil. The design isa familiar 
one (cf. a bracelet with lions’ heads Cesnola’s Cyprus p. 311, and a similar 
pair from Kertch in the Ashmolean Museum, c.). 

(c) Three gold pendants from a necklace, delicately finished with 
granulated patterns (Pl. V. 5). The shape is the ordinary amphora-like one, 
a similar pendant, but with only a line of granules at the top and bottom of 
the neck, was found in X. 14, and another in B. 4. (Cf. Herrmann, fig. 11. 
Salaminia, figs. 11, 15, &e.) Three little clay pendants shaped like vases 
were found in XK, 36.1 

(d) Several bronze gilt spirals ending in lions’ heads (Pl. V. 3). Cf. 
Cyprus, p. 310, and pl. xxviii.). 

(ce) A pair of bronze armlets with traces of silver plating ending in snakes’ 
heads. Similar armlets came from #. 9, and AL. 1 (cf. Salaminia, fig. 70: the 
traces of linen noticed by Major di Cesnola are paralleled by similar traces on 
our armlets from B. 9). 

(f) A-small gold ring found in the soil thrown out of the tomb ; it bears 
in relief the device of a lightly draped standing female figure, perhaps 
Aphrodite. 





1 Cf. Salaminia, figs. 207-8-9. 
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The finger rings from the tombs have several noteworthy features. Many 
of them are so small that scarcely a child could wear them, they were probably 
made on purpose for sepulchral use. One, however, a bronze signet ring from 
tomb B, remains to this day on the bone of the finger that once wore it. The 
materials for rings seem to have been gold, silver, bronze (sometimes gilt or 
silver plated), iron, and glass. Besides those already mentioned with scarabs, 
only one ring was found set with a stone—the ring from the sarcophagus in 
kK. 30, discovered with a silver coin of Alexander the Great, now in the 
Cyprus Museum. It is a small but very massive gold ring, with a large semi- 
transparent red stone, unfortunately not engraved. Small gold rings like that 
from 10 were found also in 19 (engraved nude figure holding wreath and 
taenia, very poor style, Pl. V. 9), 22 (bee and two birds (?) in relief), and 
A. 20 (engraved winged figure, PJ]. V. 10). A metal collet almost invariably 
occupied the place of a stone and was usually engraved, but only in the case 
of the gold rings is it possible to make out the device without special cleaning. 
Silver finger rings were discovered in NV, K.9, XK. 11, K. 28, K. 44, A. 65, B. 3, 
B. 4, B. 12. Bronze in B and A.17. Iron in Z, NV, AK. 45, K. 65, and A. 20 
(perhaps silver plated). Rings, but rather for the suspension of ornaments, 
&e., than for the finger, of silver and bronze gilt in 19, KX. 26, K. 28, A. 33, 
A. 17, A. 20, B. 4, B11. B. 4 produced an opaque white glass signet 
ring, the seal unfortunately had fallen out. Similar glass rings are figured 
in Salaminia figs. 91 and 175. <A little oval of opaque white glass was found 
in tomb 8. 

Spirals were among the commonest articles of the precious metals (PI. 
V. 3). The following list includes one or two of bronze, but the majority are 
silver and some bronze gilt. Perhaps some of the very small ones are rather 
to be regarded as links, such as seem to have formed chains in B, Z, and A. 1. 
Spirals. C. 8,10, K.4, K. 12, K. 19, K. 26, K. 28, .K. 44, K. 60, A. 64, A. 67, 
A. 18, A. 20, A. 21, B. 4, B. 9, B, 11, B. 12, M1. 

Under the head of bracelets we may add to those already noticed two 
and a half silver bracelets from 2, fairly broad and solid with raised lines 
round them, and what is probably a small silver bangle terminating 
in a snake’s head, from £.12. Very thin silver fragments perhaps from 
similar ornaments were found in #. 11 and X. 4. Certain little square plates 
of silver, two from B. 12, and three from X. 67, are interesting. They seem 
to bear each two embossed female busts, and strung together like the 
larger silver plates of the girdle published by Dr. Dummler (Jahrbuch II.) 
might have formed a bracelet or the like. Until they are cleaned it is 
impossible to speak of their style, but they generally recall the little plates 
published by Major di Cesnola, Salaminia, pl.ii. 15, D, and by Dr. Furtwiingler, 
Arch. Zeit. taf. '7, Nos. 2—7, and taf. 9, Nos. 11, 12. 

To the pendants must be added a very thin little gold embossed double- 
sphinx from K. 28 (Pl. V. 7), a couple of silver pendants with beads from A. 
41, and several crescent-shaped silver objects, perhaps from a necklace, A. 4. 
For the last ef. Salaminia, pl. ii. 15, #. Dr. Dummler suggests that these 
crescent-shaped objects may have held scarabs, but if so, it is rather singular 
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that several should be found together. A little glass pendant from A. 22 is 
shaped like a grotesque head. The face is yellow, the hair and eyes blue, the 
top-knot over the forehead forms a loop for suspension, and there are ringlets 
to each side of the face. In the Ashmolean Museum are several such heads 
from Sakkdra and elsewhere, two of them exactly resembling ours, cf. 
Salaminia, figs. 200 to 203, especially 202. 

One or two little light-blue porcelain ornaments may be noticed here—a 
minute seated figure of an animal-headed divinity, and a bead on a bronze 
wire (XK. 1), a pair of ‘sacred eyes’ (XK. 4), and a fluted bead (4.12). Beads 
were very common, they were either of gold plain or ribbed, and often with a 
clay core, coloured glass, or clay coloured or gilded. Sixteen gold beads were 
found in tomb 9, fifty-three of gilt clay in K. 32. 

Earrings of thin gold came from F (with beads upon it), H, K. 41, and 
B.4, The one from K. 41 (Pl. V. 6) is finished off with a dolphin’s head, a very 
common type of design, ef. for example Salaminia, the plate of earrings facing 
p. 39, Cyprus, pl.i. and p. 310, Compte Rendu 1865, pl. ii. 38. That from B. 4 is 
a circlet with a little winged Eros in front, also not uncommon, cf. Salaminia 
fig. 839, Compte Rendu 1876, pl. iii. 40,41. The silver earrings (K. 4, A. 6, 
A, 21, B. 9, B. 11, B. 12) were most of them of the familiar form like a wool- 
sack with a wire from the one corner. 

Tomb B yielded a silver clasp-hook shaped like a snake in the position 
of a flattened 0 (PI. V. 12), X. 41, a silver fibula set with a pearl. A little 
silver object like a diminutive sword, from the latter tomb, remains a 
mystery (Pl. V. 2). Two mouthpieces, the one silver (6.9) (Pl. V. 11), the 
other of thin beaten gold (X. 63) (Pl. V. 8) are interesting. They are shaped 
to fit over the lips, and have a little hole at each corner for a thread to 
tie them on. Similar mouthpieces have apparently been found upon the lips 
of Egyptian mummies. Dr. Herrmann, who does not seem aware that they 
were previously known, figures one (fig. 19), and Major di Cesnola two (fig. 8, 
and pl. 11. 10). 

Mouthpieces of a different sort are the silver objects like candlestick 
tops, several of which were found in B. 9 and B11. They are perhaps 
intended to fit round the lip of the alabaster ointment bottles, so often 
found, which are without the wide rim characteristic of the little vessels. 

A little thin gold étui (Pl. V. 4), with raised patterns and lid, appeared in 
tomb 5.? It contained nothing but sand. Gold leaf seemed to be a distinctive 
mark of late tombs. It appeared usually in the form of diamond-shaped 
leaves,® perhaps from the actual prototypes of the wreaths worn by the bearded 
terra-cotta heads. Gold leaf was found in K. 22, K. 41, K. 53, K. 63, 21, 
A, 12. 

9. Glass—Enamelled glass alabastron-shaped bottles were found in K. 2, 
K, 32, and 6.12. The fragments from K. 32 appear to be of very inferior 





1 Salaminia, p. 24. 3 Cf. the Xylino tombs at Kuklia, J. H. S. ix. 
? A larger one of bronze is figured in Sala-  p. 269. Salaminia, figs. 232-3. 
minia, fig. 69, 
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quality. The bottle from A. 2 is of the ordinary type in blue and white wavy 
lines, that from #. 12 is white with purple lines, very similar to one in the 
British Museum from Camirus. I do not think that the account given of 
the method of producing the zigzag patterns given by Major di Cesnola and 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez is correct. It seems to me that lines of glass of the 
second colour must have been wound round the vase in circles or spirals, and 
pressed in by hot rolling. A pointed instrument would then be drawn 
alternately up and down the still viscous surface, much as a brush or comb is 
drawn through the floating colours which are to be applied to the variegated 
paper inside the binding of books, drawing the colours into crescents or 
zigzags. A final polishing would turn the vessel out finished as we 
see it. 

Little blue and white glass buttons were found in H. and Jf. 2, the 
former with a little bit of bronze wire through it. Similar buttons of bone 
turned up in K. 20, K. 23 (nine), A. 5, A. 7, A. 8. They can hardly be 
whorls, as they are generally called. An apparently genuine whorl, however, 
was found in JZ. 2, made of polished stone. 

Two pretty glass cups came from tomb H, one of them of a fine amber 
colour. Ruby-coloured glass fragments were found in #. A. 12 yielded a 
cup with ribs laid on outside, Jf, 2 the fragments of another with flutings and 
leaf patterns (vine ?), and a glass tumbler bearing in raised letters the word 
EYPOLYNH, ‘Good cheer,’ cf. Sulaminia, fig. 195, p. 173, cal edppaivor, 
Kataxaipe kal evppaivov on glass mugs. 

Fragments of glass with concentric circles painted upon them in yellow 
were found in tomb 21. Ordinary transparent glass bottles, &c., appeared in 
E, H, K. 32, K. 41, K. 50, 20, A. 3, A. 12, I. 2. 

10. Bronze and irvon.—Bronze mirrors and strigils, and iron strigils and 
knives, were staple products of the tombs, and seemed to persist without 
variation from the earliest to the latest. None of the mirrors were found to 
be engraved. A curious combination is seen in a bronze strigil with an iron 
handle (K. 11). The knives were of the common type with pointed ends and 
a slight forward curve in the upper part of the blade. Many were found with 
remnants of wooden handles adhering to them. 

A double-headed iron axe was found in Z, 13, fragments of iron swords 
in 2, 21, and A. 2, of iron spear-heads in 2, 8, 18, and 22. In 2 was also a 
large bronze spear-head, a ringed bronze tube with a rim (perhaps part of a 
handle of some sort), and a small bronze palmette ornament of good work- 
manship and well preserved. Bronze platters came from 22 and B. 4 (two), 
bronze lamps with pinched spouts, like those noticed among the coarse 
pottery, from 22 (two) and X. 59, and bronze bowls or remnants of them from 
V.1, B, 22, and K.1. They seem usually to have had swing handles over 
the top. Little bronze rods a few inches long thickened at one or both ends 
were very common, one (A. 32) had an oar-shaped blade, to which parallels 
may be seen in most collections, cf. Cyprus, pl. v., and Salaminia, pl. 


iv., 7, 
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11. Miscellaneous :— 

Alabaster bottles were found in great numbers, most of them were of the 
canonical, but one or two of the amphora shape. Cheap stone vessels of the 
alabastron form turned up here and there (J/, K. 54, A. 19), and one example 
of clay (A. 9). 

Coins were extremely scarce, and in bad condition; A. 30, silver, 
Alexander the Great; Jf, 3, small silver, and A. 12, small copper, probably 
very late; K. 50, fourteen copper coins, ranging apparently from Trajan to 
Constantine. 

Pottery, a couple of eccentric vases; the one (XK. 2) a fragmentary cylix 
exactly analogous to the black glazed ware with impressed patterns, not 
black, however, but chocolate brown and white; the other a three-handled 
brownish-red glazed pot, somewhat of the form of the vase figured Salaminia, 
fig. 280, with lid, and patterns added in cream colour. Round the body a 
sort of creeper design has been marked with a blunt tool before glazing The 
tomb from which this vase was taken (A. 22) contained besides only two 
coarse jugs. 

Shells were occasionally met with; they no doubt served the poorer 
Arsinoeans in place of saucer-lamps, &c. The instances are H, J, K. 32, 
K. 41, K. 62. 

Finally, it may be of interest, in view of the prominence of the horse on 
sepulchral reliefs, to mention that horses’ teeth were found in several of the 
tombs, a fact so easily explained without recourse to mythology or anthropo- 
logy, that I should not recommend it as the basis of an argument, and here 
state only for what it is worth. 


When we look back over the course of the excavations and review their 
products, the feeling is inevitable that all the hopes that were entertained of 
them have not been fulfilled. The reasons are not far to seek. In the first 
place exaggerated notions were current at home of the average quality of the 
tombs. It was not realized on what a large scale the excavators of 1886—7 
had worked to produce their results, a scale admirably adapted to getting the 
best intrinsic value out of the site, but fatal to scientific accuracy. Taking 
only the number of tombs they thought worth recording, it will be found that 
they bear to ours the proportion of 8to3. Secondly, there were the difficulties 
at the outset. The failure of the first appointment of a director entailed 
consequences beyond the immediate loss of a month. The starting of the 
excavation was hurried, and its duration curtailed, for H. A. Tubbs and I, 
never expecting to be more than auxiliaries, had other arrangements to call 
us away at the beginning of the summer. The Chiflik negotiation was fruit- 
less, the sites secured in advance were generally poor, and the barrenness of 
the eastern half of the vineyard was particularly disastrous, for it diverted us 
for a long time from the Eastern Necropolis, and fatally delayed the discovery 
of the promising site there. 

But whatever unfulfilled hopes may have been cherished, it would be 
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absurd to underrate the value of the results actually attained. A large 
number of antiquities of very various character have been brought to light, 
and secured to enrich our museums in England and in Cyprus, and although 
they include no signed vases by the famous masters, many of them are of 
very high quality and importance. 

Scarcely less valuable are the recorded facts of the excavation. They 
have already proved serviceable in furnishing a prompt refutation of certain 
erroneous theories about the site, which seemed likely to gain credence and 
authority, and they may be of assistance to future investigators. Lastly, 
although they do not stand forth as clearly as may be wished, some conclusions 
of wider application do appear probable. I can conceive that it might be 
plausibly argued that we have to do with a Necropolis thoroughly worked 
over in the Ptolemaic period, that the great mass of the find, and the tombs 
as we found them with few exceptions, are to be connected with Avsinoe, and 
represent the products of, say, the third century Bc. The suggestion has 
actually been thrown out by Dr. Dummler (Jahrbuch, it, p. 168), and 
beginning our work as we did among the later and inferior tombs, and 
noticing the striking general uniformity among the contents of all as we went 
on, we naturally, although unconsciously, formed some similar theory. Further 
experience, however, tended to modify our first hypotheses, and having striven 
to avoid stating any but fairly obvious conclusions in the above account, I 
may now give the general view to which I have been led, and now provisionally 
hold. Certain tombs may be distinguished as early, dating, that is, from the 
sixth and fifth centuries, certain others as late, from the second century down- 
wards, but the great majority are of the central period between these two, 
ranging from the close of the fifth to the first decades of the second century. 
Within this period occurred the gap between the destruction of Marium and 
the foundation of Arsinoe, but it is hopeless to attempt to distinguish among 
the tombs those to be assigned to the one or the other. Many tombs indeed 
might almost be dated 150 years to either side of the year 400 B.c., according 
to fancy. The staple contents of the tombs preserve the same character 
unaffected by the lapse of centuries almost from first to last. Some classes of 
objects seem to extend down to a much later date than is generally recognized, 
most of the native Cypriote potteries, for instance, and terra-cottas, also the 
black glazed wares and red-figured vases. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that in the present state of Cypriote archaeology, to date the native 
fabrics solely by the criteria of style is to beg one of the principal questions 
at issue. On the other hand, some products seem to appear at earlier periods 
than might @ prisri have been expected, such as the black glazed ware with 
impressed patterns, and the inferior black- and red-figured vases. Like con- 
flicting forces which produce an equilibrium, these two opposite impressions 
resulting from the evidence tend to the conclusion that all the periods are 
much alike, and by reducing style to a dead level of uniformity, and removing 
the landmarks of chronology, bring the mind of the investigator to the verge of 
desperation. We can only hope that future excavations under conditions 
more favourable to the attainment of trustworthy results will throw light on 
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the problems that have been raised, and in particular wish all success to the 
forthcoming exploration of Salamis. 


Nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro— 
Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 


J. A. R. M. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM POLI. 


THE inscriptions found at Poli were almost without exception in the 
Cypriote character and of sepulchral import : numbers of graffiti were however 
also discovered on the vases. I will deal first with the inscriptions proper, 
arranging them practically in the order of their finding. 

1.—Sandstone block, complete, except that a chip is broken away on the 
left :—has been used probably as panel of tomb-door. Found in #. Dimen- 
sions—10}in. wide x 5} thick: letters } - 1} in. high,’ in fair condition. 
At present in British Museum. 


FY XQ: 
Ad Wg . 


pa*ra* me no* to’ se° 
e*mi* 
Tlappévovtos nui. 


The form of mi compares with that of the same sign, No. 14 inf. The 
third sign is certainly me’: though Deecke,? No. 1, following Pierides, reads 
an almost identical character in an inscription from Chytri as mi*; to whose 
canonic form it bears no clearly demonstrable relation. I should prefer to read 
me’ in Deecke’s inscription; the form mz for the enclitic being only known 
in a second Chytri inscription,’ and there probably a stone-cutter’s blunder. 
For the shape taken by the symbol, cf. the alphabetic table on p. 73, especially 
instances among the graffiti.* 





1 As Cypriote inscriptions are very seldom _ satisfaction the proofs of the cuts: so far as I 
regular, while many of the characters have can judge from the copies in my note-book they 
‘tails,’ the measurements given are the limits have however been carefully prepared. —Salamis, 
of variation of size. Wherever there is noin- March, 1890.] 
dication to the contrary each inscription is to be 2 In Collitz, Sammlung d. gricch. Dial.-Insch. 
understood as complete, and the limits of the Heft1. This, as the standard tract on Cypriote, 
stone are accordingly not drawn on the cut. is referred to here and subsequently simply as 
{I may add here that of two sets of facsimile ‘ Deecke.’ 
copies I had made, one has been unfortunately 3 In Transactions Soc. Bibl. Arch. v. pl. A3. 
mislaid, the other not returned from the printer. 4 The right-hand sections of the double 
I have therefore not been able to correct tomy columns contain the forms given by the graffiti. 
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Tomb F consists of three chambers [Fu, 4b, Fe], and it is possible that 
Fa is of rather later date than the other two: none of them however can well 
be assigned to an earlier period than the first century of the existence of 
Arsinoe. The stone was found lying in the middle of the floor, face down- 
wards, having fallen in apparently from a tomb above, and had dispersed the 
bones of a skeleton in its fall. The number of burials in Fa was remarkable : 
at least three distinct layers of bodies could be traced. 

2.—Limestone block, door panel: 2 ft. 33 in. x 1 ft.1} x 2in. Tomb 
K. Letters $ in., very shallow, poorly cut, and badly preserved. They have 
been picked out with bright red colour. Inscription enclosed by parallel 
lines. Surface much damaged: stone otherwise complete. At present in 
British Museum. 








FR PPEP SRP VTS 
RF A 








o°na*sa*se°e*pe seta’ se*to*r1*?. 
ret°o?°e°?: 


The characters in the first line, with the exception of the first six, are 
indistinct, and the reading given is not quite certain, although it is the result 
of repeated study both of the stone and of squeezes. The last sign of the first 
row may have been a ‘pe,’ judging from the manner in which the surface of 
the stone has gone, but no mark of the chisel is left. II. 2 seems to have 
been &, of which sign there is just a trace. I read therefore 


’Ovacas éréctace TH [Depew]. 


The second name is without authority :—for "Ovacas cf. Deecke 30, 
where a father and son are called respectively "Ovacas and "Ovagos, an 
instance of the poverty of Cypriote nomenclature. If there was no sign I. 12 
at all, I should read in place of the second name tg (vie). The second line 
had no more than two signs: the marks at what would otherwise be II. 3 do 
not, I believe, indicate a letter. 

For the form here taken by the sepulchral inscription—a form as yet, in 
Cyprus, confined to Poli—cf. Deecke, Phil. Woch., 1886, p. 1290, No. II. 
Another inscription found at Poli in the earlier excavations [1886] gives the 
Attic form éréornoe: the inscription is in Greek and was probably set up by 
a foreigner.! This dedicatory formula is comparatively late, and agrees with 
the character of tomb XK, which is certainly not older than Ptolemaic times,” 





1 The name of the dedicator ‘Tychon’ sug- tomb too belongs to an Arsinoite necropolis. 

gests a foreign origin: it is not Cypriote. The In general where an approximate date is, in this 

tomb [Nekr. i. 67] is apparently of the 4th section, assigned to a tomb, the evidence is that 

century. of the contents taken in conjunction with the 
? The main evidence for a date is supplied by _ position and circumstances of the grave. 

a bearded terra-cotta head of poor style: the 
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and may very well belong to the second century B.c. <A similar formula is 
however to be read on another stone found this year [inf. No. 13], which may 
with certainty be assigned to the fifth century. 

3.—Limestone block: from door of tomb: 8 ft. 6 in. x 1 ft. 11 x 6 in. 


[approx.]. Letters 1-13 in. Stone much defaced, but complete. Now in 





Nicosia. 
MA ata, ™ WD) 
4, 2 ae % AG Poy iba “a 


1. ptt los pasa’ se? es mis? 
2. 2° vo ° se° 


I, 8 is probably + te * but may be o*: ZZ. 1 is doubtful; after ZZ. 3 there 
is a mark, apparently tooled, in the stone, but there does not seem to have 


been a character. 
Dirorrais jul [Oncé] fos. 


The father’s name is very doubtful. Onoeds as a name in common use 
is known,! but the reading is not satisfactory. Philopais as an dvowa Kuptov 
has sufficient analogy. For the less usual nominative in the formula, ef. inter 
alia Phil. Woch. 1886, pp. 1290 foll., No. iii, or Deecke, 938. The omission 
of the article before the father’s name is unusual.? 

This stone was so rough that the inscription was not at first discovered ; 
the tomb from which it came cannot accordingly be determined with certainty 
but was in all probability K. 5. The date of XK. 5 is difficult to fix. 

4.—Block of soft biscuit limestone: 2 ft. 6 in. x 9 in. x 7} in. Letters 
3 — 3 in.: poorly cut and in bad condition. Tomb . 87. At present in 


British Museum. 


SQreF ate 


Co “Wa to “ta? toe 


The fourth character may be ne’ or va’: it might also be é* or uw. The 
first has perhaps more resemblance to 20° than e’; the eighth space retains no 
mark of a tool, and there may have been none originally. There is a pit in 





intended to indicate on the one hand the con- 
dition of the stone ; on the other, the faintness 
or strength of tooling in the characters as they 


1 It is found e.g. Ht Mag. 145, 53 as the name 
of a Korinthian historian, and occurs also in 
several other places, v. Pape-Benseler, s.v. 

2 The shading in the cuts of the inscriptions at present exist. 
will, I trust, explain its own meaning. It is 
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the stone at the point large enough to destroy all trace of a symbol had any 
existed. If there is no character between ¢a’ and vo’, the latter, which might 
also be read sz, will give the local adjective.! 


‘E(A)Awtat Ta Nba... fo. 


‘EAX@ras is only known as an attributive ? (cf.title of Athena at Corinth). 
I should compare the ¢ /o" scratched on a vase found in 1886 (v. Hermann, 
Graberfeld v. Marion, p. 31—32: Sayce proposes to read the graffito "EXXA@, 
not regarding it as an abbreviated form). The second name is probably non- 
Greek in origin and may be compared with the ’OQdéas of Jos. X. viii. 6. 
J. A. R. Munro suggests “EAXodauo which reads more satisfactorily, were the 
fourth symbol only more certain ; as the stone stands it can scarcely be Y. 

K. 37 is a Cypriote tomb, probably of the third century B.c. 

5.—Limestone upright: 4 ft. 7 in. x 1 ft. 6 in. x 1 ft. din. Letters 
# —1} in. Good condition, though the stone has suffered just at the beginning 
of the inscription. Tomb A. 45. Now in Nicosia. 


+ # DtL Ye} AQ 36 pr Mtdy 
rs 


pi‘lo* pa*vo'se*e*mi*ta*se'o*na* si*lo* pas 


LO Be 


Dir0pdfws jul tas ’Ovacirw rracb0s. 


The interpunctuation at nui is placed half an inch above the character 
mi. The form of the sign vo’ with its rounded head, and tail curving to 
left, is that usually found in the northern and western parts of Cyprus. 

For ’Ovdotnos cf. the doctor in Deecke 60: the name is also to be read 
scratched on a vase from Poli (Journal of Excavations, i. 28, 1886), and 
perhaps the first half of it on two other vases obtained this year (tombs 10,11), 
and one, found in 1886, now in the United Services Club at Limassol. The 
daughter’s name is hitherto unknown, but is formed in the ordinary Greek 
manner : it may be compared also with that in no. 3 sup. K. 45 is a tomb 
which has been twice used and at different periods. The later burial which 








1 If vo: ef. perhaps FAriés of Steph. Byz.  appellatives can be represented in Cypriote by 
p. 819 ed. West ; a district near Soli. If si: a single character. 
is preferred—the change depends upon the sig- 2 Attributives [Beinamen] of deities were used 
nificance assigned to a stroke at the tail of the as proper names in Grecce, but only, I believe, 
letter (see facsimile) — possibly %:[wvfov], in compounded form. 
though it is doubtful whether other than insular 
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our inscription probably records, may belong to the second half of the fourth 
century B.C, 

6.—Limestone block, broken below: 2 ft. 8$ in. x 1 ft. 62 in. x 6} in. 
Letters 3? — 1 in., above them a line. Points of interpunctuation. Inscription 
has been inlaid with bronze, portions of which remain. At present in British 
Museum. X. 58. 





he: ve°o°to'se’to:hki:h:kha‘vo'se:to:a‘re: 
st‘ to: me*te*’o'se°e* me: 


Kpeo(v)ros T& T'u(A)AtKa Fos T@ ’Aptotoundeos nyt. 


This inscription is important for its alphabetic forms. The characters 
re ka* vi* sit and me* are in shape closely akin to those found in inscrip- 
tions from Dali, Golgoi, Soli. It is not to be supposed that a reconstruction 
of local alphabets is possible from the inscriptions found in the several districts ; 
nor must it be too readily assumed that distinct local alphabets of a recognized 
type existed, a view to which Deecke’s syllabic table gives perhaps too much 
prominence. There are several variations which may be called local: a still 
greater number may rather be considered due to individual idiosyncrasy. 
The forms in this inscription denoting 77° st: and me’ deserve to be especially 
noted, 

TvAdxas, a Phoenician name, would seem to have been fairly plentiful 
in Cyprus (cf. Deecke, nos. 29, 120; Phil. Woch. 1886, pp. 1290, foll., II.; a 
graffito from tomb K. 29 has hi: li: which may be read with some probability 
I'u(A)At[xaFos], possibly also the Ai of another graffito may be the first syllable 
of the same name). It is probable that, so far as present evidence goes, among 
less than fifty names of inhabitants of that Marion which Scylax calls ‘EXAnvis, 
at least three distinct persons called Gillikas are to be recognized. 

In X. 58 two inscriptions, this and the following one, were found. They 
have no discoverable relation to one another, so that the tomb must be 
assumed to have been used twice and by different families. This practice was 
frequent at Marion and Arsinoe. Other instances, among inscriptions, 
are afforded by nos. 8—9 inf, and by nos. II. 6 and III. Phil. Woch. 
1886, p. 1290. So far as the contents of A. 58 are concerned, the tomb is 
probably of the latter half of the fourth century. 

7.—Rough limestone: 1 ft. 9 in. x 7? in. x 4in. Letters poorly formed, 
z — 1} in.: they have been inlaid with silver. Tomb A. 58. Now in 
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Vv 


ALAS 
PY XE 


ti: ma:‘ko*ra* 
10 hae he 0 se" 


r<\ 


The character io: is unusual in, shape and of very small dimensions. IT. 2 
may perhaps be read si if there was a second cross-bar to the tail of the sign. 
For similar forms of si* see Deecke’s table under ‘Golgoi’ and ‘Coins’: a 
related variety is found also at Old and New Papho. 


Tipayopa 
TO 2? 


Cypriote inscriptions give all three forms of the genitive in -as nouns: 
-aFos, -av, and -a. The second proper name in this inscription is not clear. 
The only Greek form resembling it that I have come across is the comic 
Kayydas (from cayxafw). Two alternatives remain, to look for a local appel- 
lative in the last four symbols, or to treat the name (Kaxeos, Tayews) as 
non-Greek. In the latter case I should compare Taya, Dayar and Tayos, 
different forms! of the name of a Lycian town, which may contain a Semitic 
root. If the former alternative be preferred a connection may be supposed— 
reading si* for ka—with Sdyyos, Séyya, Leyyva, or better with YuyeZov in the 
Troad, one form of whose local adjective is Xuyevs.? 

Now Xcyeiov was destroyed soon after the fall of the Persian Empire by 
the Ilians, to whom in Strabo’s time the whole district belonged If line two 
of the present inscription is read t@ Zuyéws, Timagoras would then appear 
as a refugee from the destroyed Xvyetov, and the date could be fixed to within 
a few years. 

8.—A socket stone of limestone, 11 in. x 93 x 8} (the socket measures 
71 x 74 x 2hin.). Letters 13 — 23 in. roughly formed: inscription on one 
end of stone. From which tomb the stone came is not quite certain, the 
inscription having been only subsequently detected. Now in Nicosia. 


Wr Qo 


a'r: st° ta’ se 
’"Aplotas. 


' See Scyl. Perip. 100. Dioscor. 5. 146. generally corrected into Sryeeds 


Hierod. p. 683, Tayala méats. 3 Strabo, xiii. pp. 595 and 600. 
2 Dion. Hal. i. 72. 2:—The form has been 
IL.S.—VOL. XI. F 
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The name was a common one among Greek women. The Ariste here 
recorded may have been the wife of the Timokretes in no. 9 inf, though the 
fact that the two stones were found in the same tomb does not prove, at 
Poli, that the persons they commemorate were closely connected. For ’Apiorn 
cf. Phil. Woch. 1886, p. 1290, no. 1. Deecke there suggests ’Ap/orau, but his 
note (on his inscription, no. VI.) is confused. Probably the two, I. and VL, 
should be closely connected ; in I. read ’Apiotoxirp@ tradi (€otace), and 
make the ’Apioroxvmpa of No. VI. wife of Aristos and mother of Aristokypros. 
This avoids the unwarranted change of "Apsoros into Apiota. Assuming a 
connection between the two inscriptions it may be noted that the tombs from 
which they were obtained are in different: necropoleis (I. 106, and II. 99): a 
counterpart of the practice which associates members of different families in 
the same tomb. 

9.—Limestone block, 3 ft. 6 in. x 11 in. x 11 in. (approximate). Letters 
&—1iin.: graving large but coarse. Tomb identical with that from which 


no. 8 was obtained, At present in British Museum. 


W7wWNa 
YU Rp*¥ 


to * 20° va ° 80° 


’Ovacixpéreo(s) 
T® Zofacw 


I. 5 must be ve’ and with this the marks left on the stone suit. II. 2 is 
zo’ though the stroke is less curved than usual. 

For -«pérns as the Cypriote equivalent of -xparns cf. Deecke 71 and 
148: Phil. Woch. 1886, pp. 1290 foll., Nos. II. and VII. p. 1643, No. XXI.; 
for "Ovacixpérns as a Cypriote name cf. a late Greek inscription from Larnaca 
(Col. Ceccaldi in Rev. Arch. xxvii. pp. 69 foll., no. 13, where the Ionic form 
of the name is given). 

For the father’s name cf. zo" va’ on a small black tray from K.44, and a 
similar graffito on a saucer of brown-glazed ware found in 1886 (Jowrnal of 
Excavations, 1886, II. 60). Professor Sayce found the name Zofys in three 
instances at Abydos (Proceedings Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1884, pp. 209 and following, 
nos. 9 and 10). A Greek form Zwaods is also known (C.L.G. 950 and 3665). 

10. Limestone slab, 1 ft. 0} in. x 1 ft. 3 in. x 62 in.: broken to right 
and below. Letters 1—14 in., cleanly and deeply cut between parallels, 
and square in form so as to give the appearance of having been stamped in a 
soft material, which had then been hardened. At present in British 


Museum. 
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RAY 
WE IVED 
é 


to’ sa* ma‘e*mt: 





a a \ la) > ‘ 
(rod Seivos) TO capa jul 


The full formula for a sepulchral inscription is not usual in Cyprus: I 
do not know another instance. Ordinarily the elliptical genitive is used 
alone. 

This stone was found together with the Greek inscription (inj. no. 19) 
in a hole numbered 4.10, which, though it contained some fragments of 
ordinary tomb furniture, seemed to have been in the main a shapeless lumber- 
hole. Beside the inscriptions there were unearthed among a great number of 
building-stones some architectural members—a moulded slab, an altar (?) &c. 
—of Roman style. Had 4.10 been certainly a tomb there would have been 
some evidence for carrying the use of the Cypriote syllabary down even to 
the first century A.D.1 (v. inf. on the Greek inscription). It is quite possible 
that 4.10 was first a tomb, secondly a re-used tomb, and lastly a refuse-hole * 
for odds and ends of stone which for one reason or another it was requisite 
to clear off the surface of the ground. The earliest burial cannot have been, 
I think, earlier than the third century B.c. 

11.—Fragment of fine-grained limestone, broken on all sides except at 
the top: approximately 3 in. square so far as the original surface remains. 
Letters }—1 in. Tomb B4, At present in British Museum. 


F Ata 


Vis ig ceBOr Ge bon” 


Tipoxré] Fos t& (Setvos) 


The tomb from which this fragment was obtained belongs, I think, to the 
first half of the fourth century. 

12.—Rough sandstone upright: 4ft. Gin. x 1ft.3in. x 7in. Letters 
1}in., - 2in.: roughly and unevenly cut, but pointed with red. Surface 


badly worn. Tomb B.12. Now in Nicosia. 





1 If this could be established it would be an at Thebes. Cf. inf. ‘ Inscriptions on vases,’ 
important result. Deecke’s latest inscriptions no. 1, note. 
are, he thinks, of the age of Alexander: Sayce 2 The tomb, if it existed, was quite shallow, 
[Proc. Bib. Arch. 1884, pp. 209 foll.] comes to some 4 or 5 feet deep at the most. It probably 
a similar conclusion from an examination of the fell in, and the hole thus made was found useful 
grafliti at Abydos, compared with their scarcity as a receptacle for waste-stones. 
F 9 
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@ EHR CR 
VF KGa te BE 


1. ku* po: ro’ me?:to*?° 
2. to°e* pate ri'e*?* se ta’ sa 


I.4is carelessly formed, but was probably intended for me*. I. 6 in its 
present state is merely a hole in the stone: but there was probably a sign 
originally, and that sign ¢¢* At II. 7 the stone has been both cut and coloured, 
but I feel by no means sure that there is anything more than a stone-cutter’s 
blunder. The marks of the chisel are here peculiariy shallow, and the 
character, besides being of an unknown form, is strangely cramped in. A not 
very dissimilarly shaped symbol was found by Prof. Sayce at Abydos.! In the 
Poli inscription—if the marks are intentional—there can be, at most, two 
alternatives, pe * and ne’. The resemblance of the marks is greatest to pe °, 
the continuation of the tail to the right being probably accidental. If how- 
ever it be assumed that the central stroke was originally carried down below 
the cross-lines, we must read ze *,2 and in that case Deecke’s No. 7 should be 
corrected. He there writes xd wev éotacar, introducing a form of the enclitic 
unknown in Cypriote: it would be neater, as J. A. R. Munro first suggested 
to me, to write «a pw’ évéatacay, though I think the use of éviatnms is some- 
what wanting in force. On the whole it seems preferable to render the Poli 





inscription as 
Kurpopédovte 


lal \ 9 
TO TraTpi él re ?]oTaca. 
‘ 


The name Kypromedon is new; but compounds with xumpo- are common. 
The formula here resembles that of No, 2, though the use of the first person is 
strange, and, so far as I know, unexampled in Cyprus. Tomb 2. 12 may with 
certainty be assigned to the middle of the fifth century. 

13.— Bar of fine limestone, surfaces dressed with a toothed-chisel: broken 
away at right-hand end and cracked through middle. Has served as one side 
of a built sarcophagus [uvjya], and is a companion stone to No, 14 inf. 
Dimensions, in present conditign, 3 ft. 3}in. x 1ft. 8in. x 7in. Letters 
1$in., neatly cut in an easy, flowing style. Obtained from tomb Jf 2 by the 
villagers after the excavations of 1886-7, Now in the stairway of a house in 
Poli. 

1 Prof. Sayce very kindly communicated to very probable, as it requires the name recorded 
me a copy of the graflito in which the character to be read Aelermos. 


oceurs. The graffito itself is published by him in 2 In Prof. Sayce’s graffito the character in 
Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1884, pp. 209 foll., no. 7. question has certainly no tail. If it is to be 
He read the sign ka’, which is certainly wrong; considered a ne* the name will be Menermos. 


Deecke suggested le* which is possible, but not 
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o'na*sa*ho'ra*u*to*sa*ta*sa*ko*ra*u’ to ti: pe: teva*? 


‘Ovacayopav 7H Xtacayopav 7H ArOepalu * ji}. The 15th symbol 
may perhaps have been intended for fo *: there is a sort of dot against the 
tail of the letter which is otherwise straight. Av0épas is hardly satisfactory 
asaname:! but I hesitate to read twd/ IItepa [for Irepas see Pape-Benscler 
s.v.]. If the 15th sign were a fo*it would be just possible to interpret 
to* vo’ as tod [cf. Deecke 68. 3, where 0° vo * ka‘ re* ti* is read od yap te]: 
but to introduce two forms of the genitive of the article in one line is hardly 
permissible, and the form od is not known in Cypriote inscriptions.” 

The angular form of pe* is not usual, but is found at New Paphos. For the 
character of the script in general see under next inscription, where also the 
question of a date is considered. 

14.—Fellow-stone to preceding, but complete. Has formed the side of 
a priya. Dimensions 5 ft. 62in. x 1 ft. Sin. x 6fin. Letters 1g in., neatly 
engraved jin one line, not as in the cut divided: interpunctuations. Tomb 
M.1. At present in British Museum. 


PoP PY Peet 


eer AN TR PY AV" 


ti‘ mo:va'na*sa'se‘'ta‘'se'o'na’sa'kho'ra‘u ku na‘v: 
ko’ se*e° mi. 


Tipofavalal|cas tas "Ovacayopau yuvaikos yi. 


The script in 13 and 14 is peculiar. Cypriote epigraphic style is rather 
to be regarded as individual than local: and these two inscriptions preserve 
the handwriting of a man who had formed for himself a very distinct manner. 
The letters are generally, where possible, curved—notice especially se* 7a . 
and w*, and in a less degree sa * ka‘ and #7 *: and though the style itself is 
contained and simple, these two inscriptions afford the best example of what 
might be done with the Cypriote characters in the way of an ornate epigraphy. 
It is important to bear in view the style of engraving here illustrated, as it 
throws much light on the question how far the study of Cypriote epigraphy 
can be reduced to a’science. 





1 It may perhaps be supported by names like as due to Greek influence. The family of 
MaAAlas, OvdAlas. Onasagoras may have been immigrant into 
2 Its introduction would have to be regarded Marion. 
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The Timoanassa and Onasagoras of this and the preceding inscription are 
wife and husband. They were buried side by side, each in a wviya, and the 
same tomb contained a number of other pvjpara of a similar kind. It is 
possible that the family of Onasagoras may be capable of reconstruction with 
the help of two inscriptions obtained in 1886 (Phil. Woch. lc. Nos, 11. and V.). 
The family tree may then be drawn out thus: 


Diphtheras (¢) 
Stasagoras 


Onasagoras = Timoanassa 


| 
Timandros Timagoras [Tychon (?)] 


The Greek inscription (Phil. Woch. lc. II.) was found in a tomb which seems 
from the character of its contents to be of the fourth century: Pteras (or 
Diphtheras) will then have lived about 450 B.c. This will require for the 
tomb of Onasagoras and Timoanassa a date not later than 350 B.c. The 
objects actually found in it are hardly sufficient either by their number or 
their character to confirm or refute this attribution! If the genealogy is 
sound, it affords an excellent example of Cypriote nomenclature, and contains 
the elements of those names which were most in favour in the island. Timo- 
anassa is new: Onasagoras occurs on a vase found in 1886 (Phil. Woch. 1886, 
pp. 1611 foll., No. XVIII.), and on the bronze in Deecke’s Sammlung, No. 60. 
15.—Limestone block: incomplete: cut away to right. It lies upside 
down in the wall of the house where No. 13 is also to be seen, Letters 1 in. 


les 





fe ockeege Tas 
DiroxvTrp» “ines, 
np 
But it is not certain that the surface of the stone has been re-dressed : 


and, if not, te ‘ ro * se must begin the inscription. 
16.—Large rounded block of chidni in a street in Poli. Surface almost 





1 The tombs in the immediate neighbourhood Roman: two, however, which were entered from 
of M.1 are mostly of a late period, very often I, 3 [see plan] were probably of the 4th century. 
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entirely gone. Two socket-holes have been cut in the block at a later date 
for some purpose. Letters large: but scarcely any remain. 


JA 


/ 
// 





Th 
1 ?‘s* 
2 socket | ?*sa°?° 
tw? 2i-na’ 
The transliteration here given is to be read from right to left, as it repro- 
duces the actual condition of the stone. 
17.—Sandstone block lying on its side in a house-wall in Poli: broken 
away at either end. Letters 1} in., in bad condition. 


2*na*st'tt:mo* ? 
as 3a y* 
[O]vacitipe [To] 
*[Ovaca}yo[pav] 
The faint marks in the second line give practically no indication of distinct 
characters. Only the A is clearly tooled. If I am right in restoring ’Ova- 
cayopav, Ovacitipos might be regarded as another son in the family recorded 
under No. 14. The name Onasitimos would be especially appropriate to a 
son of Onasagoras and Timoanassa and a brother of Timagoras and Timandros. 
Deecke (No. 26) has an Onasitimos from Drimu, a village not far distant 


from Poli. 


Further details of the preceding inscriptions are best given in the fac- 
similes accompanying them. The syllabary as found at Poli appears on a 
table p. 73.1. The inscriptions on vases are dealt with later. Here it need 
only be added that, as appears from the preceding pages, the Cypriote 
character was during the fourth century in practically universal use for monu- 





1 It would have beer interesting to complete in the right-hand sections of the two columns— 


the table of forms in vogue by embodying those 
given by the inscriptions found in 1886. In the 
alphabet obtained from the grafliti—illustrated 


I was able to make use of a part of the 1886 
Journal, thanks to the courtesy of the authori- 
ties at Berlin, 
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mental records: we did not find a single Greek sepulchral inscription in any 
but the latest period, and the former excavations produced only one, which 
may perhaps be of the fourth century, but, as it retains an Ionic form, may 
have been set up by a foreigner. It follows further from the results obtained 
this season that the Cypriote syllabary remained in use during the earlier 
part of the Ptolemaic period. It is scarcely, indeed, to be supposed that the 
destruction of Marion by Ptolemy Lagides caused the immediate substitution 
of Greek characters for the native Cypriote. Though Greek would be used in 
official documents, yet the tenure of the Ptolemies over Cyprus was at first too 
incomplete and too often interrupted to bring about the universal adoption of 
the Greek alphabet in the affairs of daily life. Religious feeling would cause 
the Cypriote syllabary to retain its place on sepulchral monuments even 
longer than might otherwise have happened. The finds of this year also 
emphasize the fact that the Cypriote syllabary must not too hastily be 
parcelled out into local alphabets. The political condition of Cyprus rendered 
a monumental style of epigraphy impossible: but the forms of the characters 
themselves share the responsibility. As Cypriote inscriptions are examined 
one after another the conviction is inevitable that the epigraphy of Cyprus is 
more like manuscript than monumental style, rising in its highest form to the 
level of art, and sinking on the other hand to the vulgarest scribble. It 
becomes an almost impossible task to date a letter from its shape. 

The great majority of the inscriptions found seem to belong to the 
fourth century—a circumstance which deserves some attention. Taken as 
a whole, the necropoleis of Poli point to the conclusion that the fourth 
century was a most flourishing period in the existence of Marion. It seems 
sometimes to be assumed that the blockade of Marion by Kimon had resulted 
in the destruction of the town; and Dr. Oberhummer for example speaks 
of Arsinoe as ‘built on the site of Marion, destroyed by Kimon.! But it 
was in the fourth century that the town achieved independence under its 
king Stasioikos, previous to whom there is no separate coinage known.” 
The evidence from the comage, though incomplete, agrees with that of 
tiie tombs. 

One other point perhaps may be noted here, though it is not connected 
directly with epigraphy. The stones which bear the inscriptions have been, 
probably without exception, architectural members. Sometimes they have 
served to form one side of a pvjua,* or built sarcophagus ; sometimes they 
are the panels or uprights of a door; sometimes the sockets in which those 
uprights rested. The actual tomb is sealed with the name of the dead. The 
grave is the possession for ever of the departed. 





1 Sitz.-ber. d. Kyl. bay. Akad. d. Wiss. as tending to support the view that Marion did 
Hist.-phil. Classe. 5 Mai, 1888, p. 320. stand on the northern and not the southern 
2 Six does indeed assign an earlier series of | coast. Kimon’s simultaneous attack on Kition 
coins to Marion, but on very insufficient grounds. | and Marion, though seeming to be adverse to 
See the section on Marion in Head, Hist. Num. the hypothesis, really goes to contirm it. 
I came across a small silver coin of Stasioikos, 3 This is the name used by the men, and it is 
at Xerébouno, near Limniti: an interesting find convenient to retain it as a specialised term, 
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To the Cypriote inscriptions I subjoin those in Greek character which 
were found during this season at Poli. 

18.—A fragment of bacon-streaked stone picked up by Messrs. Gardner 
and Munro in a preliminary tour of the ancient site. Length 103 in., width 
24—3} in. At present in British Museum. 


ee P g IW A SVLLVEe 
Biel Ww 
he ia TAS P/REPS” 


The alphabet is Doric, resembling Rhodian, of about Ol. 50,’ but the 
form Depaégparra is Attic (v. Plato, Crat. 404, with Heindorf’s note ad.l. and 
Spanheim ad Arist. Ran. 683). There was a mepoeparretoy at Athens, yet 
the name Pepoépacca has somehow a foreign ring about it, and to find it 
domiciled at Marion early in the sixth century is interesting. The cult 
of Persephone has at least two distinct forms; either the myth depicts the 
goddess of nature, or it exhibits the consort of Hades—a fierce semi-savage 
power of the underworld. But it is a different and popular aspect of the 
goddess with which the name Phersephassa is associated. 

The fragment, with its four letters of an inscription, was found in a field 
which is strewn with scattered pieces of chidéni and limestone. Several 
fragments of stone very similar to that bearing the inscription were turned 
over, but a protracted search failed to discover any other piece engraved with 
the remainder of the sentence. Some two or three hundred yards away from 
the find-spot is the supposed temple-site, which is not necessarily to be 
connected with Strabo’s Avds adcos. 

19.—Limestone block, 9} x 62 x 73 in. Found broken into three 
pieces, which however fit exactly, so that the stone is complete except for 
some trifling chips which have been lost. The surface is much worn, and is 
rounded as though the stone had been exposed to the action of water; the 
aqueduct stream runs within a few feet of the hole 4.10 in which the 
inscription was lying. Now in Nicosia. 

Tpigav xpnoré yaipe. 

The formula is of very common occurrence in later stelae. The present 
inscription is of the first century, and may perhaps be more precisely assigned 
to about 50—60 A.D. 

20.—In ignorance of Dr. Oberhummer’s article in the Munich Siz- 
ungsberichte® a careful copy was made, with a view to publication, of the 
Ptolemaic inscription so badly reproduced in Lebas and Waddington’s Voyage 











1 Since I wrote thus I find that J. A. R. text so far as to make it less categoric : at the 
Munro has submitted a squeeze of this inscrip- same time I cannot find that an alternative 
tion to a conclave of Oxford archaeologists, and reading was proposed. The place in which the 
that their verdict isin favour of a Roman origin fragment was found tells neither way. 
for the stone. In deference to their authority 2 Sitzber. d. kgl. bay. Ak. d. Wiss, 5 Mai, 
I wish to modify the opinion expressed in the 1888, p. 320. 
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Archéologique, Tom. III., No. 2782. Having since been able to read Dr. 
Oberhummer’s notice, I find little of value to add to his rendering. One or 
two letters which on the stone are not quite complete are given as perfect 
in his copy; but as they are certain in any case the trifling inaccuracy is of 
no moment. In line 3 the space after -pyouvtos is sufficient to make it 
doubtful whether any qualifying phrase cata ’Apowvdnv modu followed; the 
genitive of line 5 [Trav Oewv ]iAadeApwv probably depended on ‘epéws in 
agreement with Stycayopov.! [T]uwvaxz[os] in 6 is a second magistrate, 
and the real purport of the inscription probably begins with dv ypo[vor] in 
the last line now remaining. 

21.—Fragment of marble, picked from under the door-sill of a house in 
Poli. The fragment seems to have once formed part of a stele—the cornice 
of which remains on the reverse—and then to have been redressed to receive 
the present inscription at a much later date. 


ARETE 


+ ’Avteo[riov] edx[77]. 


I am indebted to Professor Hicks for the interpretation of the mono- 
grammatic signs. The inscription is Christian, of uncertain date. For the 
formula cf. C..G. 8866, 69, '77, and numerous other instances in that section 
of the Corpus. That the engraver should have taken the trouble to abbre- 
viate evy7j—for the inscription stands complete as he left it—seems strange. 
Perhaps we should rather read— 

’Avréotios evy[apiotav avéOnxe.] [ef. CLG. 8873, 4, 5, &e.] 

I add: 22——Fragment of upper part of puteal (sandstone) which I 

picked up on the site of Soli. Now in British Museum. 


CAI]o ‘ CAESARI* D* [\VG.F.] 
VSOLIORVM|I 


The inscription seems to belong to the period of Caius Caesar’s mission 
to the East, 13—14 A.D. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON VASES. 


There remain the inscribed vases, which both in 1886 and 1889 have 
been found in such numbers at Poli. The inscriptions are in the form of 
graffiti scratched, with scarcely an exception, on the bottom of the vase ; 
occasionally the letters are deeply and boldly cut. Graffiti of this sort are, 
in Poli, nearly confined ? to a distinct class of pottery—the plain-glazed black 





1 For the title and office see the Rosetta Stone ° Beside the black-ware they are found not 
(C. I. @. ad init.] seldom on red-figured askoi, 
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ware, stamped and unstamped, which Athens produced during the fourth 
century especially. In addition to the graffiti there were found also 
fragments! of a large Cypriote diota, on one of which was a painted 
inscription—an uncommon feature in ware of this kind. To it the place 
of honour may be assigned. 

1.—On a portion of a large diota; inscription on shoulder near junction 


of handle. Tomb <A. 21. 
has F4 


o* pa'ka*lo* se. 


The form here assumed by the characters 0 *? pa * and lo’ is to be noted. 
se’ also has the appearance of being reversed, and might suggest that the 
signs should be read from left to right. Reversed symbols however are 
sometimes used when the inscription runs from right to left, and the vase 
before us is probably an instance in point. The phrase here may be read 
‘6 wa (is) kados’—according to the paiderastic formula which has tried the 
patience of every student of Greek vases. There is however no indication of 
a break between pa’ and ka’, and the omission of 4x may cause some surprise 
in so carefully formed an inscription. If 6 waits xadds be the right interpre- 
tation, the appearance of that formula on a Cypriote jar of the purely geometric 
style (concentric rings) made in the fourth century B.c. (probably at Paphos) 
is a fact both interesting and important for the study of ancient vases. It 
is however possible to render the same characters in a different manner, and 
find in the inscription the signature of the potter, or perhaps of the owner 
for whom the jar was intended. We may read then: "Oza: xaros (éotuv 
6 audopeds).2 This interpretation has in its favour the position and firm 











1 The vase has now been restored in the brit. 
Mus., but some of the fragments do not quite 
certainly belong to the diota. 

2 The o’ is Paphian, and indeed the inscription 
as a whole might be so termed. The x -shape 
of Jo* is important: Deecke when he drew up 
his table was not prepared to admit this variety. 
pa’ is one of the most constant types in the 
syllabary, but it does vary at Papho (zné. al.). 
Its form on the vase is hitherto unexampled. 

3 Deecke, no. 82, has another but doubtful 
instance of “Qmas used as a proper name in 
Cyprus. He would read the two symbols 0° pa’, 
on a certain relief discovered by Cesnola, as the 
genitive of the name “Qras. The relief is a 
curious one: Gen. Cesnola speaks of it as a 
‘tablet representing a religious ceremony’ ; 
Dr. Hall says: ‘upon the stone is carved a long 
procession of people. The idea of the sculpture 
it is hard to trace further.’—I presume this 
relief is identical with that figured roughly in 


Col. Cecealdi, Mons. de Chypre, p. 75, though 
Deecke gives no reference to Ceccaldi. M. A. 
Dumont, in a letter appended to Ceccaldi’s quite 
vague remarks, thinks the plaque represents a 
sacrifice to Apollo, a dance in his honour, and 
the subsequent banquet of the @:ac@rat, who had 
dedicated the stone. In that case what inter- 
pretation is to be put on the two Cypriote 
characters 0° pas? It is not altogether impos- 
sible that they may stand for ’Omd(ov), a title 
under which Apollo was worshipped in Cyprus. 
In last year’s excavations a cult of Apollo Opaon 
was discovered by Mr. Hogarth at Amargetti 
[v. J. H. S. 1888: report on Amargetti]. Mr. 
Hogarth there expresses the opinion that Apollo 
Opaon was a purely local divinity, and that 
his second appellative Melanthius conceals the 
ancient name of Amargetti. If Apollo Opaon 
was only the deity of a small village it would 
probably be a mistake to look for his name on a 
votive tablet from Golgoi. There are however 


» 
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character of the inscription, and does not require the assumption of lost 
signs. Opas, however, though vouched for by Suidas, is not a well-known 
name, Clearly also evena third alternative is conceivable: "OQ7ra[s] xados. I 
prefer therefore to leave the final reading undetermined, while regarding the 
second interpretation ("Qzra: cadés) as on the whole the most probable. 
2.—Scratched in on the bottom of a small saucer, which has been glazed 


of a brown-red, and is stamped with the customary pattern. 


Tomb K. 62. 


cet 


a*po'lo*ni*o* 


na’: 


and a numeral sign (?). 


The graffito is to be read from left to right, a change from the ordinary 


Cypriote custom due to the growing influence of Greek writing. 


The form for 


ni‘ varies somewhat from the canonic type, and 0° is again, as in the preceding 
inscription, written after the manner of Paphos. 


’Arro[A]A@vio 


vat (monogram). 





two inscriptions to this god which were found 
near the Salt Lake at Larnaca. So at any rate 
Ceccaldi states [Rev. Arch. xxvii. pp. 86-88, 
Larnaca, nos. 2 and 3]. They are obviously 
identical with the two inscriptions in Gen. 
Cesnola, Cyprus (Appendix nos. 3 and 4), 
where they are characteristically ascribed to 
Palae-paphos. Mr. Hogarth not having seen 
Ceecaldi’s paper naturally assumed that the 
General had merely substituted Palae-paphos for 
Amargetti ; but the evidence of Ceccaldi, who 
was frequently in Cyprus at the time when 
Cesnola was busy excavating, and often visited 
the diggings, speaks strongly for Larnaca as the 
find-spot. Gen. Cesnola’s inability to command 
a wayward imagination would be restrained in 
the presence of an eye-witness. 


If then Apollo Opaon was worshipped at 
Larnaca, he becomes at once a divinity of 
greater importance. Though he may have been 
merely a rustic power at Amargetti, at Kition he 
seems from the inscriptions to have been a true 
god of healing (Opaon therefore). If Golgoi 
may be added as a home of this cult, Opaon 
Melanthios will become one of the distinct 
Cypriote types of the god. 

The reliefis important also in another respect ; 
it carries the use of the Cypriote syllabary down 
to the 1st century B.c. Dumont dates the work 
from the 2nd century ; but if any reliance can 
be placed on the sketch in Ceccaldi, this date is 
considerably too high [and ef. cut Cesnola, 
Cyprus, p. 149]. 
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What the remaining sign intends is difficult to determine. Read from right 
to left as a monogram it is od (0 * ve *), which would be a curious addendum 
to the naiveté of the vad with which Apollonius affirms his ownership. The 
symbol may however have been rather intended as a mark of number,! or even 
as a dealer’s memorandum. That it should have been intended to represent 
a closed syllable, an alternative, which, if Deecke’s discovery is sound, must 
always be kept in sight, is here scarcely possible, as the character contains no 
leading sign. The use of monogrammatic writing, as in the vad, is interesting 
as it goes to confirm the hypothesis of symbols for closed syllables, and also 
to explain how such symbols arose. Another graftito found this season has 
similarly Ona[silos] written in monogram, and a third, discovered in 1886, 
may be read "Orra[s]” Sralouja], both names being rendered by compounded 
signs. Herrmann, in his Graberfeld von Marion, has given an instance of a 
monogram in Greek characters; but his interpretation [¥? = Iavpc-] cannot 
be correct, as the monogram in question really moves up an ascending scale 
of &, R, #. Other monograms of Greek letters are A, 7. 

3.—On a fragment [bottom] of a large saucer-tray, black-glazed, with 
stamped pattern. Tomb JV, 2. 





int o'h*ja*tt. 


The third character is doubtful, but was probably intended for 0°; the 
fifth must be ja’ as li: precedes ; the sixth may have been ¢o’, the additional 
strokes being merely adventitious. What further sign there was beyond to 
can be matter of conjecture only. It may be possible therefore to read 
Apiorija Todi, connecting the name with Sdpios. 

4.—I may add here an inscription cut on a fine hydria which is adorned 
with a sort of scroll filled with sea-horses in white on brown. The vase was 
formerly in the possession of C. Christian, Esq., of Limassol. I have only a 
copy of the inscription, and not an impression : 





1 Tf as a number, I would refer to a whole 2 For “Omas, v. sup. underliandn. . If this 
series of signs, which seems to start from a be the right reading of the monogram here it 
simple form, such as Y/, and, by the addition of — willsupport the reading in1 ; but the monogram 





single strokes, to be thence raised in power. 
4 was in Deecke’s table set down as a presump- 
tive numeral sign, and it will be seen that the 
series illustrated at the bottom of the table prac- 
tically passes through 4. 


may be intended only for the familiar ’Ova—, 
an illegitimate stroke having been accidentally 
introduced.—The two graffiti referred to are 
from tombs 11, and II. 78 (1886) respectively. 
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P&§ F U* 
tu: mo‘ ke: le: si* 
Tipoxrys. 


The inscription is interesting as affording an instance of si", instead of se’, 
if the character is rightly read, used as the final consonant ; and also as being 
one of the rare cases where a Cypriote artist has signed his work. 

As a rule graffiti on vases do not preserve complete words or names. 
Those found this season proved no exception. Their value consequently is 
diminished, and the service they may render to archaeology is scarcely more 
than to furnish forth an alphabetic table,? such as is drawn up on p. 73. 
One little series however is of greater interest, though in the present state of 
Cypriote epigraphy its importance does not rank high. There are a few 
graffiti which are bilingual. On a red-figured askos from A.45 the first 
syllable of the name Ac[oyévys] is written both in Cypriote and Greek: on 
a black-glazed saucer-tray from 17 is scratched zo * me* in Cypriote and z * 
in Greek. Of two similar saucer-trays from 7 one bears the legend OE, the 
other ée’; while on still another we may read in Paphian character O° and in 
the corresponding Greek O8, or perhaps better OA[vu7rios]. Similarly among 
the graffiti found in 1886 K is written over against the Cypriote Xo’, or, in 
another case, against Aw. 

The frequency with which graffiti are found at Poli on the unfigured 
black ware and the red-figured askoi, when contrasted with their comparative 
scarcity on similar pottery unearthed elsewhere, requires some explanation. 
As these scratches are in the great majority of cases written in Cypriote, it is 
clear that they are not, as Deecke supposed, potters’ marks—for the ware is 
foreign and imported—unless indeed it is argued that because they are 
potters’ marks the ware must be a native manufacture. In general the 
graffito seems to give the name of the owner, either in full or abbreviated ; 
but Herrmann is certainly wrong in supposing that it has always this meaning 
and this only. Such a series as that mentioned by Deecke (Phil. Woch., 1886, 
p. 1643, foll.) probably preserves the name of the dealer, not the potter; and 
the number of vases inscribed o* or 0° na* seems almost excessive in spite of 
the frequency with which Cypriote names begin with these syllables. Thus 
also when a’ is graved in small character, and some other sign in larger, the 
former may represent the dealer, the latter the owner. Often again the 
legend |} appears, and is probably to be interpreted ti[yy] 1 [obol]*; while 
a fragment from a black-glazed saucer-tray has in the Cypriote script aé, and 





1 The letters are carefully cut, and have been 3 The = is closed at one end, but this is pro- 


burnt in. The signature is on the shoulder of 
the vase. Cf. no. 1 supra. 

2 Graffiti as a rule would not be of much use for 
determining epigraphic forms ; but in Cypriote 
there is not that decided severance between the 
monumental and cursive styles. v, sup. p. 73. 


bably accidental. For an alternative view see 
later. 

4 For graffiti indicating prices on Greek vases 
v. R. Schone, Comm. in hon. Momms., who how- 
ever does not introduce much fresh material. 
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so determines the use to which this class of vase was put.!. Another small 
saucer-tray from tomb 8 is thus inscribed : 


—TET> 


[ \ 
Re 


Térra is a strange word to find on a piece of fourth century pottery ; it 
is not even a word of very certain meaning, Eustathius*—whom every one 
follows perforee—makes it ‘a respectful address of a younger to an older 
man, and the Ht. Mag. adds a derivation from arta. Is then the inscription 
on the vase to be understood as ‘ Father from 8.’? Vases of this kind were 
certainly given as presents.2 There is nothing to indicate that TETTA is an 
abbreviation.4 On the contrary the neatness and precision of the letters 
suggest that the writer said all he wished to say. Other trays have ¢:Aa, or 
simply ¢z,° and these should be rather compared with ¢Adas of the Berlin 
vases than read as gido- the first half of a compound name. They must then 
be classed with the TETTA graffito and have reference to the interchange of 
gifts. Yet other vases have numeral symbols or the ubiquitous cross, which, 
though it may be read Jo’, has probably nothing to do with the Cypriote 
script. In several cases new characters are presented, and these will be 
found collected on p. 73.6 It is most important that such signs should be no 
longer overlooked. Graffiti are often uninviting in appearance, but they 
contain much evidence that cannot be got elsewhere. Deecke has lately 
discovered the existence in Cypriote of symbols for closed syllables. Mr. 








1 This fragment is from tomb S. Onasimilar 
saucer-tray from A. 2 are the characters 9 g, 
ke’ ra‘ i.e. Képa, a form of the imperative known 
in comedy. However, in this instance these 
may be merely the first part of a name Kepduwr 
(Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 3). 

The ‘saucer-tray’ seems to have taken the 
place of the cylix; at any rate the latter is 
generally absent where the former is found. 

2 ad Jl. iv. 412. 

3 To go no further, cf. nos. 2866, 69, 73, 75, 
in the Berlin Antiquarium, which have the 
painted inscription p:Alas, 

4 If it were an abbreviation it could only 
represent terra(pa), and apart from the un- 
likeliness of finding a numeral written and not 
symbolized, rérrapa as a purely Attic form 
would scarcely be used in Dorie Marion. 

5 pi‘ lot on a saucer-tray from B [K. 2], an 
askos from II. 60 [1886 :—the Jowraal has (by a 
mistake) ¥ +]:—q: on two trays from 1, and a 
third from 17. pi' lo’ I take to be the Cypriote 
genitive. 

® The right-hand halves of the two columns 


are compiled from the graffiti: signs indicated 
in brackets are only known from the Journal 
of the 1886 excavations, and as the Journal, 
though complete, is by no means scientific, 
and has in several instances palpably confused 
an inscription, too great value must not be 
set upon its evidence for varieties of form. I 
have however, wherever possible, verified these 
forms from the fragments and vases purchased 
by the Berlin Antiquarium at the Paris sale. 
In the table will be found a suggested new form 
for tw’. This rests on a graffito which ap- 
parently is to be read tw* no’; cf. the name 
Turvvdvias Plut. SoZ. 14.1. Two vases from B. 11 
have the signs #f X and 4° X respectively. 
The two groups have obviously the same meaning. 
The typical symbol for ¢w* is formed from that 
for to’ by addition of an apex, generally applied 
to the second horizontal bar of F. If the 
present graffiti are to be read as I suggests 
something like a principle in the variations of 
secondary symbols in Cypriote makes its 
appearance. 


——————— 
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Petrie’s finds have shown that something like the Cypriote syllabary was 
known in Egypt as early, in his opinion, as 1250 B.c., if not at even a more 
remote date still) When then we have, as in popular scribblings on vases 
or stone, a means of enlarging our knowledge of the syllabary in its 
entirety, the help is hardly to be declined. And in fact among the graffiti 
obtained this year I have been able to match at least three unknown signs, 
or forms of signs, occurring among the fragments brought home by Mr. 
Petrie. 

It has been already remarked how in monumental inscriptions the native 
syllabary holds its own to the entire exclusion of Greek characters. The 
graffiti allow us to enter into the every-day life of the period; and among 
them accordingly a considerable percentage are Greek. In many cases the 
graffiti from one tomb will be some in the one some in the other script. It is 
rare to come across a case where only Greek letters are used. There must 
have been a contest in the fourth century between national sentiment and 
the aspirations after a higher, and Hellenic, culture. In the rise of Stasioikos 
it may be well to see the triumph of the national Cypriote faction. So far as 
the evidence from epigraphy goes, it might, I think, be said that the island 
syllabary is more universal at Marion in the later half-century of its existence 
than in the fifty years just preceding that epoch. The two distinctly 
Hellenizing tombs which were opened this season may both be placed before, 


rather than after, 350 B.c. 


Cypriote Names supplied by the Poli Inscriptions. 


[ Agedikos ?]* * Gillikas 

[ Andron 7]* Keramon ?? 

Apollonios* Kreon 

[Aristagoras] | Kypromedon 

Ariste [Nika] 

[Aristias]* | [Nikandros] 

[ Aristoanax | [Onaios] 

[Aristokypra] Onasagoras 

Aristomedes Onasas 

[ Aristos] Onasikretes 

Diptheras ? Onasilos 

Driolias ??* [Onasitheniis 7] 
1 Thus Y¥ is found both at Poli and Kahun. Mr. Petrie’s collection. It is not possible 


The ornate form of te’ W at Poli may be repre- here to dwell at length on these coincidences, 
sented by Mr. Petrie’s ty ; and the A of avase especially as it is understood Prof. Sayce is at 
from 17 may be connected rather with one of the work on a paper dealing with the results of the 
signs on Mr. Petrie’s one continuous inscription | Egyptian finds in their relation to the Cypriote 
than with Greek Z [see however sup. p. 73]. problem. 

A curious compound &, occurring on a vase 2 Brackets indicate ‘ found in 1886’ ; asterisk 
obtained at Poli in 1886, compares with & in ‘occurs on vase only.’ 
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Onasitimos [Stasandros] 
Opas ? [Themistoky pra] 
Parmenon Timagoras 
[Philagoras] [Timandros] 
[Philokretes] Timoanassa 
Philon ?* [Timokretes] 
Philopais [Timokypros] 
Philophao [Timos] 
[Pnytagoras] Tryphon 
[Prytilla] [Tychon] 
[Psotis] Tynnondas* 
[Solon ?]* Zoasos 
Stasagoras 


Ee AG a 
EXCAVATIONS AT LIMNITI. 


FurTHER work at Poli being impossible owing to the failure of nego- 
tiations for the Chiflik and other lands, it was resolved to devote the 
remainder of the season to a spot in the Limniti valley, which had already 
in the previous year been surveyed by Mr. Hogarth on behalf of the 
Exploration Fund. Tlicit digging here by the villagers was known to have 
produced a considerable number of terra-cottas—in some cases of colossal 
size—and statuettes of limestore, several of which passed, through the hands 
of Mr. E, Constantinides of Nicosia, into the possession of the Berlin Museum. 
Dr. Oberhummer also had visited Limniti in 1887, and had then been shown 
many fragments of interest, while there was a further report that the villagers 
had found ‘the arm of a large bronze statue.’!_ There seemed accordingly 
good reason to expect some interesting finds which, though they might fail 
to satisfy the fastidious taste of those who will have nothing but what is 
pure Greek, would yet be of real value in archaeological research. 

In strictness there is no place in Cyprus called Limniti, although the 
Government survey does dignify with this name the single house in the 
valley which served as a shelter during the progress of the excavations. It 
is however convenient to adopt the name to indicate the valley near the site 
of our work, and I use Limniti accordingly in this sense, not—in its proper 
attribution—of the river. Passing eastward along the northern coast from 
Poli, the broad bay of Chrysochou is followed by the yet finer curve of 
Morphou bay, almost at the head of which the Limniti river, spreading out 
after the confinement of its upper course, issues into the sea. The coast- 
line makes here a long gentle sweep, falling back from the headland of Askas, 
whose outlying spur, the Petra tou Limniti, is a landmark for miles, and 





1 [ made inquiry for and purchased this arm covered, and the fragment itself is quite probably 
on my arrival. It proved to besome 3 in. long, not from Limniti at all. No reliance can be 
the forearm of a statuette of Cypriote-Greek placed on the tales of the villagers, at any rate 
workmanship. No further portions were dis- in the Limniti district. 
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running out again at Androgynon, a little beyond which the roadstead of 
Karavostisi, the harbour of Soli, begins. Prettier country, fresher air, or 
more complete seclusion than is to be found at Limniti the traveller could 
not desire; unless however he is prepared to live entirely on goat’s milk he 
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LIMNITI AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


may run some risk of starvation. Close down to the shore, almost in fact the 

first. cultivated land, is the plot known to the villagers as Mersinéri, the 

temple-site to which the efforts of the excavators were to be directed. It lies 

at the foot of a hill some 500 feet in height, while fifty yards away on the 

left, as one looks up the valley, is the river-bed, here some 200 to 250 feet 
G2 
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wide, thickly overgrown with lJadanum, tamarisk, and other shrubs, the 
refuge of innumerable lizards and a few snakes. The road to Soli and Lefka 
crosses the river almost within a stone’s cast-of Mersinéri, Lefka itself being 
some two hours’ ride distant. The nearest villages however are Loutré 
and Xerdbouno, a mile and a half of rough hill-climbing, where a poverty- 
stricken population has skilfully hidden itself to escape the notice of Turkish 
requisitioners. Formerly the villages stood down on the low ground to the 
right of the river,’ sheltered by the rugged rocks of Lymbi; for here alone 
is there room for a hamlet, the valley itself being scarcely more than a broad 
torrent-bed with a delta-shaped tract of alluvial land near the sea. Two 
miles inland the hills close in, shutting out the upper course of the river 
from view. 

The district about Limniti has many ancient remains. Beside Mersin¢éri 
and the neighbouring Ai Demetri, whither the sanctity of the ancient 
Cypriote shrine was transferred by the Christians, there is a similar sacred 
spot, ‘Ai Nicola,’ half a mile or so away on the opposite bank of the river. 
On this latter site I found a fragment of a Cypriote inscription”, some 
portions of statuary and innumerable broken tiles, which induced me after 
closing the work at Mersinéri to sink some probing shafts here also. These 
brought to light close under the surface the drum of a Roman column, a slab 
of the architrave, two stelae, quite plain except that on the base of one were 
cut the letters EF, and several feet of a modern wall.2 To the left, sea- 
ward, of Ai Nicdla there are several tombs of a very poor class, almost 
without exception rifled by the villagers, who found little to reward their 
pains. The tombs lie in the first rising ground at the foot of Lymbi, a hill 
which has been used in ancient times as a quarry. In a dip alongside the 
road to Lefka are three columnar blocks of stone, apparently unfinished work 
which had simply been rolled down the slope and left. Two of them bore 
inscribed letters, probably meaningless, although on one it seemed the word 
MAXIM(us) had once stood. The age of the cutting could scarcely be 
determined, as the stone had long been exposed to the weather. Still 
further along the Soli Lefka road, just beyond the highest point of the 
ascent, rises on the left the sheer bluff of Vouni, where there are remains of 
walls built on the levelled rock. The hill-crest is flat, and towards its centre 
is a fine old well, which, though only some six feet in diameter at the mouth, 
opens out at a depth of a yard or two into a spacious chamber, shaped like 
a diving-bell, fifteen feet from wall to wall, and cut entirely in the rock. 
The present depth is about twenty-four feet ; originally it must have been far 
greater, for the owner of the land has used the well as a convenient receptacle 


1 So the inhabitants state themselves. There 
is little or no trace of buildings, which however 
need cause no surprise, as a few years suffice to 
turn a deserted house into the mud of which it 
was originally made. 

2 Only a single letter ¥ was preserved ; it 
had formed the end of a line. 

3 The Fund had only secured the owner's 


rights for Mersinéri. By an arrangement with 
the owner of Ai Nicola I was enabled to test 
the character of the site, and found that to clear 
it would have required more time and money 
than were at my command. It is more than 
doubtful whether the site would repay the ex- 
pense of clearing. 
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for the numerous stones which interfered with his cultivation of the soil, so 
that I found nothing more in it of interest than the rotting bones of a stray 
ram. On the hill were many fragments of pottery of various kinds, and the 
hand, holding a dove, from a statuette of Cypriote style ; while from a villager 
was obtained a terra-cotta figure with the type of face? which clearly marks 
the influence of Phoenician art. On the seaward slope of the hill are other 
openings in the ground, either wells or grain-pits, all more or less encum- 
bered ; and half-way down the owner of the land had got together a ‘ pocket’ 
of various fragments, in the hope of striking a lucrative bargain for land i 
which had never contained a single antique. Vague stories of other sites 

were to hand, but the suspicious fear of the villagers being at least equal to 

their cupidity, guides were not easily procured, nor when they were obtained 

had they anything worth note to show. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLAN. 


A.—Trench, 99’ long, 2’ 9” — 4’ broad, 1’ 6” to 6’ 6” deep. 

B.—Trench, 121’ long, 2’ 5’ — 3’ 6” broad, 1’ 6” to 7” deep. 

C.—Trench, 9' long, 3’ broad, 4’ deep. 

[Head of C subsequently carried round to D with a view to 
strike wall | 

D.—Trench, 18’ long x 2’ 9” to 7’ 6” broad x 4’ 6” deep. 

D,.—A. short shaft, 5' deep, sunk to ascertain character of ground: working 
subsequently continued underground as indicated by shading and a 
junction effected with a similar prolongation of trench JZ. 

E, F.—Two trenches subsequently united. From rock-wall at head of # 

(underground) to other end of trench 31’, width variable, depth 4’ 
to 6’ 6’. F, 25’ long. 

G.—Trench, 33’ long, width variable, about 4’, depth 3’ 6” to 4° 6”, 

H.—Trench, 2’ long, width variable, about 4’, depth 3’ 6” to 4’ 6". 

H,.—Short shaft—4’ 6” deep—to ascertain continuance of rock-wall. 

J.—At first trench, afterwards digging was carried up to the natural rock of 
the hill slope. Space excavated 61’ long x 16” broad x 4’ — 5’ 6” 
deep. 

K.—Shaft and trench to strike, if existing, the continuation of rock-wall. 
32’ x 13’ x 4 6" 

I.—Probing trench, 49’ x 4’ to 5’ x 1’ to 2” deep. 

M.—Probing trench, 9’ x 3’ x 2” 

P.—Shaft to lay bare angle of wall. 

a, b, c—Three probing shafts. 

4.—Cutting for draining purposes. 

<4 Wall of loose unworked stone: where it runs along base of hill only 


——t 


a working of the natural rock filled in here and there with stone, 





1 The type exhibited for example in a great — spread over the whole Mediterrancan, from Syria 
number of objects from Kameiros and found — to Sardinia. 
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The dark portions represent parts actually laid bare: the plain 
double line indicating the practically certain course of the wall as 
it once existed. Both in # and J the wall breaks off abruptly, and 
no evidence was afforded by further digging of its return. Yet the 
villagers make vague assertions of its occurrence in the ground 
crossed by our trenches G, I and ZL. 
===. The presence of water is indicated only where found by actual 
digging or sounding. But it is abundantly clear from the level of the 
ground and the look, taste and consistency of the soil that the whole 
tract below the hill-slope is at a uniform level saturated with water, 
whose probable presence is indicated by a line in distinct character. 
xxx,—Chief find spots. 








To return, however, to Limniti itself. The more precise nature of the 
site Mersinéri, as well as of the excavations, will be readily seen from the 
accompanying plans; a detailed description is therefore unnecessary. One 
circumstance caused no little trouble. Drainage from the neighbouring 
slopes of Askas, and underground springs, turned the soil into a swamp two 
spades’ depth from the surface; even wiere the land began to rise water 
filled the trenches as soon as the same level was reached, here some five feet 
down.! The ground moreover had been greatly disturbed ; not only had it 
long been under cultivation, but the villagers had dug over the site, leaving 
confusion behind them. There can be no doubt that the shrine suffered 
greatly in antiquity: not a statue at Limniti has been found complete, or 
even nearly so? but the numerous heads are less injured than might have 
been expected. In one spot was a refuse heap of rude idols packed so 
tightly together that the workmen could not get their knives in between 
them.* 

Actual digging began on Tuesday, April 23rd, after a delay due to the 
Easter festival and the difficulty of getting the crops on the site cut. Two 
long trenches, A and B, were first run from the fountain across the one half 
of Philactes’ field to the slope of the hill, and from their result it was clear 
that what was to be found at Mersinéri would lie to the north. Subsequent 
digging proved that the antiquities all clustered closely under the hill, 


1 Attempts to drain off the water produced no statues: bodily members as dva@juara are not 
appreciable result: the fall into the stream from necessarily, though certainly in most cases, 
the fountain is too slight, and had the exca- rounded and finished off so as to be complete in 
vating trenches at this point been dug anything themselves. At Limniti however not one of the 


like the proper depth they would have received 
the whole of the water from this very consider- 
able spring (see plan). 

* Some of the smaller objects were more for- 
tunate, though few even of them are left entire. 
The numerous fragments of arms, legs and feet 
need not all have originally formed part of 


fragments but showed a broken edge. It is 
singular that scarcely anything remains of the 
torsos: the loss of those in terra-cotta may 
perhaps be explainable. 

3 Thanks to the wet loam in which they have 
been imbedded. 


* Head of trench H [see plan]. 
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following the line of its base; in fact, no wall could have been placed near 
the fountain if the land was at much the same level in 400 Bc. as to-day. 
In the course of our four-and-a-half days’ work it became certain that 
‘the temple’ at Mersinéri had been one of those grove-shrines so frequent 
in Cyprus and peculiar to Phoenician ritual’—the parish church of a simple 
agricultural folk. The whole enclosure was of humble dimensions, in general 
shape roughly resembling the outline of an egg placed lengthwise. Portions 
of the ancient wall were laid bare and are marked on the plan; the masonry 
consists merely of unworked round stones of differing sizes held together by 
a mud mortar. The entrance to the enclosure no doubt lay on the east side 
not far from the fountain; opposite, and nearer the hill-slope, was the main 
altar, before which the ceremony of incense-burning* probably took place. 
All along the hill-wall from D, round to the corner at the end of trench J, 
were ranged the dedicatory gifts, statues, and statuettes ;* but where certain 
colossal figures stood is less clear, possibly not far from the entrance and near 
the altar. Rudely made figures representing players on various kinds of 
instruments,’ fruits and animals in terra-cotta, may be taken as the offerings 
of those who were too poor to provide themselves with the costly dress 
suited’ to the musical services with which the god was honoured, or to 
present before his shrine fresh every festival the fruits and flowers whose 
tithe was fitly given to the power that had made them spring up, bloom, 
and ripen. Wealthier devotees perpetuated their sacrifices by dedicating 
animals in stone or bronze; just as they endeavoured to keep their memory 
green in the mind of their god by confronting him with statues of themselves 
dressed in the robes of ceremony. Probably at stated intervals a wavvuyis was 
celebrated, at which the grove was lighted up by the lamps carried by priests 
and people; but other features in the ritual of the Limniti temple can 
hardly be learnt from the antiquities found on its site. 


1 The difference is curious and rather instruc- ‘the temple of Golgoi.’ They bear, he says, 
tive: while the Phoenician grove was a ‘high ‘traces of fire’: in those I recovered there were 
place,’ the Cypriote shrine was regularly down none. 
in the valley. For the practicev. Ex. xxx. 1-10, Levit. v. 1-5. 

2 I came across no indivation of the altar itself, 4 The ‘images,’ which in the O. T. are so 
although a chance coincidence produced some _ often mentioned in connection with the ‘ groves 
animal vertebrae [sheep and ox] from aspot near and high places,’ need not be understood always 
by. It was probably of rough stones, or even of the god worshipped, but rather as represent- 
of earth only: as generally with a ritual bor- ing his worshippers, and corresponding to the 
rowed from the Phoenicians [ef. e.g. Gen. xxii. 9, | numerous figures of men found in Cypriote 
Ex. xx. 24 and 25, Judgesvi. 25, 1 Kings xviii. teuévyn. Cf. Isai. xxvii. 9. 
30—in fact O.T. passim]. 5 There are two heads in Berlin, and I found 

3 Two @uvuiarhpia were found—one in D, not one or two fragments from similar colossi in 
far from which near D the altar, as I suppose, 2 and F.  Large-sized statues of terra-cotta 
stood ; the otherin 7. (Itshould bementioned were sometimes given the requisite strength by 
that the trenches are lettered consecutively in a rough core of stone-baked clay. 


the order in which they were begun.) Other and 6 The instruments represented are the double 
similar objects, intended probably for the same flute, cymbals, tambourine. 
use, were turned up in / and on the surface. 7 For the dress of the professional musician 


Cesnola, Aflas, Ixvi. 434 and 438, illustrates cf. Hdt. i. 24. 6. It is as a god of music that 
two ‘altar-shaped offerings’ of stone from the full dress is proper to Apollo. 
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Of the objects of more general interest—a summarized list is given 
below !—a few deserve especial mention. As it was mainly with the hope 
of securing valuable bronzes that the Fund decided to carry out excavations 
at Limniti, it may be as well to deal first with such antiquities in that metal 
as were discovered. Of considerable interest is a small statuette 42 in. high 
(Fig. 9) inclusive of sullage-pieces and plume, which fortunately was recovered 





Fig. 9. 


entire. It represents a warrior figure, unarmed save for a plumed Cypriote 
helmet from under which a heavy wig of hair falls on to the neck : the left arm 





1 Jn stone: Statuettes.—The body treated in [d] Rough genre figures of musicians, 
the lazy, flat style habitual in Cyprus, the heads having reference to the ritual ; also 
rendered with more care, and showing the mounted figures. 
gradual adoption and final supremacy of Greek [e] Horned centaur. Several were found 
art-teaching. The stone statuettes are generally in the previous digging by the vil- 
female, whereas those in terra-cotta are male. lagers, and are now in Berlin. 


Miscellaneous : lamps, @vytarhpia, animals, Miscellaneous : Fruits, flowers, animals ; part 
cone, clay-mill stone. of chariot ; @ugsarhpiov ; object somewhat re- 
In terra cotta: sembling a strigil; discs (weights, ef. similar 
Statues above life-size.— Only fragments objects in Berlin, 6082, 6743-4, 6789, 8162, 
found. which however are stamped with names or 
Statues life-size.—Heads and fragments, moulded with figures. See also previous note) ; 
Statwes small.—Heads and fragments. lamps ; fragment of black-glazed stamped and 
In one case only was part of the torso fluted pottery. 
In metal : iron, head of dart ; nails. 
bronze, three statuettes [two im- 
perfect] ; animals ; coin : leaves 
of bay ; nails ; fragments. 
In addition I need only mention a blue paste 
scarabaeoid, with device of a lion and goat (?). 


discovered. 
Masks; generally life-size. 
Figurines : 
[a] Cypriote in style and conception. 
[b] Greek : probably imported. 
{c] Rude aydAuara of native fabric. 
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with closed fist is brought across the chest, the right hangs quietly against the 
hip; the left leg is slightly advanced. The figure is nearly nude, its only 
dress being a girdle arranged about its loins in a manner not very dissimilar 
to that represented’ in Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Ancient Art 
(‘ Phoenicia,’ vol. ii., figs. 27, 28, Eng. Trans.). One end of the girdle hangs 
down in front, the other behind, resting on the left thigh. Nose and ears 
are extravagant in their proportions,’ but as regards the ear the extravagance 
may be intentional, the artist having in view an ear-covering such as is so 
frequent on Cypriote figures. The rendering of the body is quite flat at the 
back, and hardly less so in front. Nothing is given but a bare scheme of the 
human figure, and no attempt is made to express the musculature or round- 
ness of life. Altogether the bronze has a decidedly primitive air, which is 
not diminished by its stiff pose and the sullage-pieces still left on the feet. 
That the work is archaic is not however a necessary inference, and in fact 
the little figure belongs at the earliest to the latter half of the fifth century 





B.c.4| The attribution of the statuette is not certain, but it may with con- 





1 Perrot takes these figures to illustrate an earlier 
style of Phoenician dress, afterwards exchanged 
for a long aba. Instead however of claiming 
the girdle of the Limniti statuette as the 
peculiar property of Phoenicia or Cyprus, it 
may more justly be looked upon as an appro- 
priate ‘active service’ costume. The girdle is 
generally so recognized in the East. In the 
O. T. it is continually mentioned, and always 
in connection with some form of exertion [cf. 
e.g. 1 Sam. xviii. 4, 1 Kings ii. 5, 2 Kings i. 8, 
Isa. viii. 9, xxii. 21, Exod. xii. 11, Job xii. 18, 
and indeed O. T. passim. The use of the 
metaphor, ‘a girdle about the loins,’ speaks 
even more plainly. The handling of the bronze 
in the statuette seems to indicate a leather 
girdle (for which cf. e.g. Matth. ii. 4, 2 Kings 
i. 8); but the workmanship is not sufficiently 
good to make this certain. 

2 Cf. the Marach bronze illustrated, ‘ Perrot 
and Chipiez’ II. fig. 43 (E. T.). 

3 That the statuette is male raises no objec- 
tion. The ear-tire is generally associated with 
female heads ; but for the opposite practice see 
e.g. Cesnola, Atlas, pl. xxiii. 55, and ef. also a 
rude helmeted &yadya from Limniti now in 
Berlin [Antiquarium, 2nd Cyprus case], and its 
counterpart, a terra-cotta head of ordinary size, 
also in Berlin [idid.]. 

The ear-ornament is generally accompanied by 
a profusion of jewellery—gorget necklaces and 
stomachers ; in at least one case the nose-ring is 
added [Berlin Antiq. 1st Cyprus case, no. 55 ; 
from Dali]. An ear-tire was therefore part of 
religious full-dress. Such adornment naturally 
suggests a cult of Aphrodite; and in fact a 


statuette from Papho shows a female figure 
carrying, besides these ornaments, a dove 
[Berlin, 2b. no. 64]. It is not necessary to call 
the statuette an Aphrodite ; it may be only a 
mortal woman wearing the sacred costume of 
the goddess she worships [cf. Cesnola, Atlas, 
pl. x. 12, wrongly described as an Aphrodite]. 
In the Brit. Mus. isan Astarte-like figure from 
Kameiros, with similar ear-tire [ist Vase R. 
Table-case BJ], and the ornament is not infre- 
quent at Kameiros, which was under the same 
Phoenician influence as Cyprus. In two, among 
the several, examples found this season at Lim- 
niti, the ear is closely covered by a sort of muslin 
cap, then drawn together and goffered. Ordi- 
narily the ornament takes the form of a tassel 
split lengthwise ; when Greek style obtains the 
upper hand it gradually disappears, but is repre- 
sented for long by a large dise turned full to the 
front [apparently the sculptor intends a rosette]. 

The interest of the practice consists in the 
light it throws on the extent to which Cyprus 
was, in daily life and manners, oriental. 

4 In Cyprus especially the rule obtains that 
the primitive is not per consequence old. A 
bronze like that in Perrot, Phoenicia, vol. II. 
fig. 1, is not to be accepted off-hand as an 
example of early Phoenician work. Perrot re- 
marks: ‘to the feet [of the statuette], which 
are bare, still hang the sullage-pieces, which may 
be taken as evidence of the extreme age of the 
bronze.” But such ‘evidence’ is extremely 
doubtful: the sullage-pieces were not left on 
because the maker did not understand the use 
of a file, any more than in the Limniti figurine ; 
nor is there anything in Perrot’s bronze to con- 
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siderable probability! be called an Apollo Amyklaios (Resef-Mikal). Resef- 


Mikal was at once a deity of war and of nature, associating himself also with 
an orgiastic worship; in Cyprus he is found in company with Astarte- 
Aphrodite, enjoying a common shrine. 

The flat and lazy, rather than helpless, workmanship of this statuette of 
Apollo? explains itself when the political condition of Cyprus is taken into 
account, All through the fifth century the island was but little in contact 
with Greek art. The attempts of Athens, victorious as they were in appear- 
ance, brought no solid or lasting advantage to the cause of Hellenic culture, 
and Cyprus.remained wholly in the power of Persia. Accordingly the period 
of development in Greek art finds little or no reflection in the island: having 
been to some extent cognizant with the archaic school the Cypriotes do not 
again encounter Greek plastic till, from 400 B.c. onwards, it is presented to 
them as a method already perfected. It is this fact among others which goes 
to explain the superficiality of Cypriote art in its imitation of Greece. On the 
other hand the training imparted by Phoenicia was almost forgotten. The 
introduction by conquering powers, first of Egyptian then of Assyro-Persian 
art, had effectually disturbed the course of such development as Cypriote 
plastic might otherwise have followed. Taught by his first master to imitate, 
the Cypriote artist improved upon the lesson and turned courtier. In a bronze 
like this from Limniti an older technique survives, which, having for the 
moment freed itself from the adventitious elements of foreign styles, has still 
failed to attain self-sufficience. 

The two other statuettes from Limniti are quite distinct in manner of 
rendering, a difference they largely owe to the unique method of their fabrica- 
tion. While the Resef-Mikal figure is solid-cast, these are produced by a 
process resembling that en cire perdue3 The clay core at Limniti seems how- 
ever to be made of a somewhat ferruginous earth, a circumstance which calls 
to mind the iron centres found in some bronzes from Assyria, as also in an 





nect it with Phoenician art beyond the fact that confirmation is added below. In a poor district 
it comes from Latakiyeh, where a considerable like Limniti the use of solid-cast bronze is sig- 


trade is done in ‘ Alexandrian’ goods, 

It would be an advantage if the term 
‘primitive’ were never used in archaeology 
without the addition of a date. Nothing can 
be more misleading than simply to describe 
an object as ‘primitive’: such a description 
is generally an intentional ambiguity. The 
‘ primitive,’ ‘ Mycenaean, and earliest Cypriote’ 
pottery’ is manufactured still in the island, 
and may be had any day in the bazaar at 
Nicosia ; it is not intended for the archaeo- 
logical market, but is simply the ware in 
common use. ‘ Primitive’ vases with geometric 
devices, especially the concentric rings, are 
plentiful down to Roman times [and so Colonna 
Ceccaldi rightly states, Mons. ant. de Chypre, &e. 
p- 279]; the best examples come from 4th cen- 
tury and Ptolemaic tombs. 

1 For details ef. preceding description ; some 


nificant ; there is no question of ideal art. 
Several little bronzes superficially resembling 
this from Limniti are in the Lang collection, and 
are catalogued as ‘kings.’ They are however 
obvious imitations of the Egyptian ‘ Pharoah’ 
type. A similar figure in stone, Cesn. Atlas, 
pl. xviii. 286. 

2 See illustration. 

3 For the process en cire perdue vy. Bischoff 
Das Kupfer und seine Legirungen, p. 204. It 
is not much used now. At Limnitithis method 
must have been still somewhat rude, the core 
being but roughly-shaped and the wax scarecly 
moulded at all. The result is that the figures 
have a general, easy roundness which leaves 
much to be desired in point of accuracy and 
truth ; but the artist can at least claim that 
this mode of casting was ‘all his own invention,’ 
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early Etruscan statuette from Lessa on the Volturno, now in the British 
Museum. The latter figure has split under the pressure of its core, and the 
same fate has overtaken the objects from Limniti, among which must be 
reckoned beside the statuettes several animals of various kinds.1 Neither of 
the statuettes is well preserved ; in one the head, right shoulder, arm, and foot 
are wanting ; in the other, though the head remains, it is so encrusted and 
so deformed by pressure, internal or external, that the value of the work is 
gone.? Both figures are quite nude, except that in the one there is a strange, 




















Fia, 10. 


nearly conical, mass on the front of the abdomen, possibly intended for the 
phallus, but also possibly marking that peculiar ‘bathing-drawer’ costume 
which occurs sometimes on Cypriote statues. 

A detailed description is not necessary of the heads in terra-cotta and 


2 All of rough workmanship and conven- 2 The former is at present in the British 
tional ; the legs are mere stumps. The Berlin Museum ; the latter at Nicosia. 
Antiquarium also has one such animal and part 3 Examples may be seen in Cesnola, Aflas, 


of a second. The subjects are a sheep, anox(?), pl. xxv. 
a dog (?). 
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limestone ; they belong to the class of which every Cypriote téuevos furnishes 
indeed numerous examples but few data as to their meaning. At Limniti 
three varieties may be distinguished. There are, first, male heads, both bearded 
and youthful, wearing a helmet,’ sometimes higher, sometimes lower, and in 
style distinctly Cypriote (Fig. 10) ; secondly, there are female heads, which 
again subdivide into two classes, the one of a Semitic and masculine type, the 
other Hellenized and apparently later in date. As the male heads reproduce 
in large the prevalent type of the rude a@ydXyata, so too at least the first class 
of female heads have a peculiar dyadya corresponding to them. They wear 
a high stephane ; on their neck rest two long locks of hair, or, as they ought 
more probably to be described, two ornamental pendents; and one head at 
least has, sprouting from her left temple,? an unmistakable horn (Fig. 11). In this 
subdivision must be included also some heads which show already the influence 
of Greek style, but are yet a long way removed from the other, and thoroughly 





Hellenized, family. These latter generally wear a wreath, in most cases of 
oleander or olive, the sculptor endeavouring to represent in stone or clay what 
when actually worn was a metal stephane, composed of a band of leaves 


1 This trait is obviously a reproduction of the — of the ‘horned Astarte,’ appearing however not 


type of the aydAuara. in her own person but in that of her worshipper 


2 On the right temple the clay has been broken 
away, but there was evidently a horn there also 
originally. On another head there would seem 
to be some remnant of this feature: the appear- 
ance presented by the terra-cotta is just as though 
the horn had been broken and were hanging down 
from under the stephane by the skin only. This 
makes me somewhat doubtful whether the horn 
inay not be simply a part of the head-gear, ren- 
dered by the artist in an abbreviated fashion ; 
otherwise there must clearly be here an instance 


and imitatress. 

This class of figures may help to explain why 
at Limniti centaurs appear with horns, long hair 
falling on the neck, and outstretched arms so 
curved as to suggest a crescent. 

Some of the female heads of this type have 
either a «irrapis or helmet. 

The three classes of heads and the types of 
aydAuara will be best understood by the accom- 
panying illustrations, 
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affrontis, and finished off below with a row of rounded points resting on a frisette 
of hair, which crowns the forehead after a formal fashion of coiffure (Fig. 12).1 

















1 A fashion hieratic rather than archaistiec in 
purpose, if a distinction can be drawn. It is 
useful to compare the ‘ Artemisia’ and the head 
known as ‘ Aphrodite’ from the Mausoleum, 
where there may be a similarity of thought. For 
shape of wreath v. Cesn., Atlas, pl. Ixxv. 

The meaning of these Cypriote statuettes is 
by no means as yet completely explained. Two 
or three points are certain: there is always a 
more or less strong suggestion of portraiture : 
consequently there is not at any temple a single 
fixed type, such as might, though in a humble 
sense, be treated as ideal and divine. On the 
other hand, there is a certain element of con- 
tinuity in the different groups, supplied by a 
fixed scheme of dress and ornament. With these 
data to work upon the theory that kings and 
priests were represented in these statues was 
early put forward—a theory accepted apparently 
by the late Dr. Birch [Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 


, az, 


1883, May Ist, p. 121]. Ermann thinks the 
theory has been too hastily adopted, and believes 
that the statues being ex-votos are therefore 
necessarily deities. ‘Surely a closer inspection 
would render it almost a certainty that the two 
long series of bearded heads, one helmeted, the 
other crowned with a wreath, ought to represent 
the two forms of Apollo mentioned above 
[Auvraatos and “fAdrns. Ermann, ‘On the 
Origin of the Cypriote Syllabary,’ Proce. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch. 1883, pp. 118 and foll.]. Ermann’s 
view rests on a quite unsound hypothesis ; but 
neither is the alternative theory altogether satis- 
factory. The Limniti heads afford some help to 
a third and, I think, preferable explanation. 
If they represented kings, these could only be 
the kings of Soli, and there are far too many 
statues for the number of reigning kings during 
the period (v. infra) during which this sanctuary 
was open, Asimilar objection, though with less 
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As these heads in most cases are strongly under the influence of Greek style,? 
so those of the opposite sex are almost purely Cypriote. It is interesting to 
observe how Greek forms and mannerisms are used as a sort of top-dressing 
for the distinct social type of the people of Cyprus; and superficial as the 
union may be, it is handled sometimes with no inconsiderable skill. Many 
writers still, to all appearance, assume that it was only Phoenicia who com- 
bined and fused foreign schools of art to form a style of her own, and have, in 
consequence, when dealing for example with Cypriote pottery, made this 
assumption their sole fundamentum divisionis for the workmanship of the two 
peoples. Cyprus quite as much as Phoenicia borrows her art; the difference 
between them lies in the spirit of the borrowing, and the elements in their 
style which the respective nations regard as permanent. In Cyprus the 
element of permanence is found in the racial type, which, whatever the 
surface style may be—Assyrian, Egyptian, or Greek—forms always the back- 
ground. The Cypriote artist did not invent portraiture, but he is always 
groping after its principles. 

Another very distinct class among the antiquities from Limniti comprises 
female figures moulded to a strikingly hieratic pose. One hand is folded 
across the breast and holds a flower,” the other placed by the side sometimes 
grasps the drapery. All made of terra-cotta and small in size, these objects 
are peculiar in that the back is left quite flat, while the figure as a whole is 
often decidedly convex. There is no mistaking the obvious resemblance to a 
sarcophagus-lid with its recumbent figure in relief; the moulding only of head, 
arms and feet, the butt against which the latter rest, the stiff ‘laid-out’ pose, 
the flower, the very type of face distinct from that of neighbouring work in 
the round, mark a very close analogy to the series of Phoenician sarcophagi, 
whatever the date to which the latter should be assigned? These terra-cottas 





force, applies to the theory which makes them 1 The torso, where preserved, is on the con- 
priests; moreover the presence of helmeted _ trary quite free from this influence. 
heads is here a little awkward. The statues are 2 Sometimes the flower is absent, but the 


certainly ex-votos ; but instead of being images _ type is not, in strictness, complete without it. 


of the god they are those of his worshippers, 
whether king, priest, noble, or merchant. By 
an idea very prevalent in at any rate the Hebrew 
section of the Semitic stock, the devotee honours 
the deity by conforming to his likeness [cf. also 
Plato’s well-known doctrine, Rep, x.]. The 
Cypriote statues represent the worshipper under 
the aspect of one who in assuming some of the 
attributes of his god pays him the highest 
honour he can. In one instance in Berlin 
[Antig. 2nd Cyprus case] a helmeted head from 
a statue is an almost exact reproduction of an 
&yadpua which has been a little more fully ren- 
dered than usual. Contrary to the opinion just 
expressed, this comparison might seem to re- 
quire the attribution of both statue and &yaAya 
to the same deity. But the statue cannot be 
separated from its fellows; nor can its indi- 
vidualism of rendering be overlooked. 


3 Terra-cottas of this class are frequent also 
in other localities, [Cesn., Atlas, pl. xxvi. 
nos. 66, 67, 69, where the flower is clearly a 
lotus, showing both the origin and the meaning 
of the figures. Nos. 68, 70 on the same plate 
should be contrasted ; they are in the round, 
and have a different purpose.] There are also 
male figures belonging to the same type [Afélas, 
pl. li. ‘A stele of calcareous stone, with 
figure in relief [Aé/as, pl. xiv.], is also to be 
compared ; it so far varies from the canonic type 
that the left foot is slightly raised, a freer motif 
perhaps due to the necessity of placing the stele 
upright. 

At Limniti there were also examples of the 
Greek method of handling the theme. The figure 
becomes quite free, almost négligé, and the butt 
of the sarcophagus-lid appears as a true pedestal. 
This class was by no means infrequent in the 
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bring us once more within the wide sphere of ideas belonging to the ritual of 
the dead, a ritual which, according to Milchh6fer, came to Greece from Lykia, 
but in reality, so far as it was not of native growth, found its way to both Lykia 
and Greece from the same source in the East, where an immortality of the 
soul was a popular rather than a mystic or philosophical doctrine. But why 
figures having so undisguised reference to the grave should be placed as 
ava@ypara in a temple is not self-evident ; their proper place is in a tomb, 


where indeed they are frequently found.! 





Lastly, the a@ydApata deserve ¢ 


fashioned figures—almost without exception male 


1 moment's notice. These are rudely 





dressed in a long robe 


whose ends are brought crosswise over the breast,? and wearing high helmets, 


tombs at Poli; it is represented also by a 
number of terra-cottas from Kameiros [Brit. 
Mus. T.-C, R™]. Those found in Cyprus are 
very possibly imported, at least specimens from 
Limniti and Poli have come from a single mould. 
The Kameiros figures show the sense in which 
the type was understood in Greece. They are 
reproductions, with omission merely of one or 
two attributes of a scheme which, in Greece, 
can only be assigned to Persephone. Similarly 
the Cypriote variety is almost a copy of the 
figure of Aphrodite, as used for the body of 
an alabastos [several vases of this kind from 
Kamceiros are in the Brit. Mus.]. The dead 


clothe themselves with the character of the 
goddess with whom they are associated [cf. sup. 
p. 41, n. 3]. 

1 Were it critically possible it would he 
natural to follow the hint supplied by several 
terra-cottas from Cyprus which are caricatures, 
and suppose that this type, in a temple, has a 
satiric meaning. For such figures cf. Cesn., 
Atlas, pl. xxiv. 57-59, two of which are given 
also by Perrot, Phoenicia, II. figs. 137 and 138. 
Cf. also examples in the Lang Collection. 

* So apparently the lines of paint, appearing 
on the better-shaped specimens, are to be inter- 
preted [De dea Syria, 35; for the beard ibid. ]. 
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shaped like an exaggerated «itrapis, which in some instances have bosses 
upon them. The face is bearded, the nose large: on the neck there is indica- 
tion of a gorget: from the waist down the body is simply a roughly rounded 
column, at times extravagantly long, and against it the arms are closely 
pressed. One or two aydd\uarta of the female sex were also found, of a 
slightly less rude type, having outstretched arms, and for head-tire a sort of 
stephane (Fig. 13). In Berlin also are two figures! with the now familiar 
motif of a nude woman pressing her breasts. 

That these dydd\pata are rightly so named, and do in fact represent 
divinities, is beyond question: the inevitable comparison with the numerous 
statues of a Cypriote téwevos, which, as most archaeologists are agreed, do not 
reproduce a divine ideal, brings out into relief the prevailing character of 
religion in Cyprus. ‘Deity’ among the Hellenes was an apotheosis of 
national culture, and therefore, if the contradiction may be allowed, human: 
among the Cypriotes it belonged, as an idea, to the infinite, a mysticism not 
comprehensible by men and therefore incapable of realization by art.2 The 
Greek attempted a portrait of his divinity in black and white, the Cypriote 
symbolized the godhead. As a consequence the sensuous enervated Cypriote 
was still religious, the Greek was not. There are three stages in religion as 
we pass from Syria to Greece: Judaism was, in essence, free from, to use its 
own term, idolatry: Phoenicia employed symbolism, to express however 
rather locality than idea: Cyprus halts a little between two opinions, and 
allows pure symbolism to acquire an anthropomorphic bias.® 


It remains to speak of the attribution of the téwevos at Limniti and the 
date of the antiquities found there. Some archaeologists have thought that 
at Limniti was the Avds addaos of which Strabo speaks: I have even seen it 
suggested that Limniti was Strabo’s Limenia and ‘the harbour of Soli’ (! !). 
The first identification is unsatisfactory, the second all but impossible:* at 





1 Oneof them however cannot withcertainty Améva fxovoa...... bmépreita 5& ev TH pecoyala 


be ascribed to Limniti: style, clay, and type of 
head rather suggest the neighbouring Vouni. 
The objects in Berlin have been obtained from 
Messrs. Constantinides and Richter of Nicosia, 
who in turn had purchased from the villagers, 
It is the statements of the latter which are 
the only ground for designating the find 
spot. 

2 De dea Syria § 35. 

3 Some of the Jonic towns, Ephesus ¢.g., 
show the extent to which Greek religion could 
assimilate itself to the Oriental. In Cyprus, 
Orientalism tries to assume a Greek dress, 

4 Strabo says: 10 6 ’Axduas éor) pera Mdor 
elra mpos €w pera Toy ’Akduavta mAods eis 
*Apowédnv kal Td ToD Aids KAgos: elra SdAo WHALS 


H.S.—VOL. XI. 


(i.e. inland from Soli) Amuevia mdarus: 10 % 
Kpoupvou &kpa k.7.A. 

(a) The Greek makes it clear that Arsinoe 
and the Atbs &dAcos are to be closely joined : 
otherwise the article is otiose, there being no 
famous ‘grove of Zeus’ along the Northern 
coast. Strabo goes by stages, and Limniti, were 
it mentioned, would be included in the Soli 
district. 

(b) A grove of Zeus is not antecedently 
probable in a purely Cypriote and perhaps 
somewhat rude district. [At the present time 
it is the most barbarous in the island.] As 
against this however stands the fact that Soli 
was a centre of Greek influence. So however, 
and probably to a greater degree, was Marion 


H 
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best Limniti was a small and unimportant shrine, frequented probably by no 
one but the rustic population of a tiny though fertile valley, and by the casual 
traveller journeying by the coast-road from Soli to the west, or sailors putting 
in for water before making the long and troublesome run to Carpas. There 
was no zo in the Limniti valley in Strabo’s time: at most a small village 
may have stood there: and the god worshipped was a form of the Cypriote 
Apollo,—Apollo Amyklaios, as he may best be called.’ There was also a god- 
dess associated with Apollo at Limniti, and if so she is not Artemis but 
Aphrodite, who as Astarte is the appropriate companion? of Resef-Mikal, 
sharing with him a common office, to lead the Semites on their wanderings, 
and to watch over the increase of the people both by war and colonization 
and by the processes of reproductive nature. Aphrodite cannot however have 
played an important part at Limniti: reference to her worship in the objects 
found there is not frequent.’ 

With regard to the date of the antiquities there are several indications 
of value. Terra-cottas of Greek style were unearthed which cannot be earlier 
than 350—300 B.c.: fragments of Attic pottery, black-glazed, with stamped 
patterns or fluted, belong to the same date: and a portion of a marble tablet 


this character ef. Aug. de Civ. Det vii. 21]. 
103]. Apollo-Amyklaios was also a nature-god : and 
(c) There exists a yet unexplored temple-site hence his association with Hyakinthos, A 
at Poli. Cypriote festival corresponded to the Hyakinthia 

(d) The antiquities found at Limnitihave no and had the same meaning [cf. the Apollo 
discoverable relation to Zeus, but are closely Mageirios of Pyla: Ceccaldi Mons. de Chypre, 
connected with Apollo in his Cypriote form., &c. p. 199, Pyla Inser. No. 1]. In Greece 
The helmeted @ydAuara can only represent Apollo, as the god of agriculture and cattle- 
Apollo: helmeted heads, like those here dedi- rearing, is given the name of Nomios [his 
functions as Karneios and Amyklaiosare similar 
in many points]: in Cyprus this side of his 
character is probably represented by the Apollo 
Opaon Melanthios of Amargetti and Kition. 

2 The connection between Apollo and Aphro- 
dite is expressed also in the person of Kinyras, 
the favorite of Apollo and his rival in skill on 
the harp, but also high-priest and darling of 
Aphrodite. Kinyras is kinnor, ‘the harp.’ 


(Arsinoe), ‘EAAnvis as Scylax calls it [Perip. 


cated by worshippers, have been found in other 
reuevn of Apollo. Other evidence is afforded 
by details already described. 

As to Limniti being Limenia, the writer who 
suggests this view can never have read Strabo ; 
and when he makes it the ‘harbour of Soli’ 
he shows an equal ignorance of the topography 
of the Soli district, and the practical conditions 


of commerce. 


1 For Apollo Amyklaios and his warlike eha- Apollo and Aphrodite are joined together, ¢.9. 
racter cf. Paus, III. 10.8: 19. 2: Plut. de at Golgos. 
Pith. Or. 402 A: the helmeted Apollo on coins 3 Beside the a@ydAuara already mentioned I 


of Kalymna; Ross Jnse. Ined, 282: Bull. Corr. found a cone-shaped object of stone, conceivably 
Hell, 1879. 322, compared with Hesych s.v. a copy of the sacred emblem [similar shaped 
—See generally Preller, ‘Gr. cones are in Donaldson Arch. Num. XXX. 


aypétny, &e.: 
from a bronze coin of the British Museum ; 


Myth.’ ed. Robert, p. 274. Apollo ‘Amyklaios’ 
is simply Apollo ‘Mikal’; the adoption of the — cbid vi., pediment of the Artemision at Ephesos. 


title being helped by a popular etymology. Inthe Papho temple the cone has a different 


But Resef-Mikal had another side: he became form, ibid xxxi.]: a fragment of a statuette 
identified with ‘ Adonis,’ the ‘greatest of the holding a hare [for the hare as sacred to Aphro- 
gods’ and patron of Byblos [Strabo XVI. ii. 18, dite ef. Philo Her, rot. and for the reason Hat. 
p- 755] the father of agriculture, and the 
same person as Sanchoniathon’s ’Aypovnpos cr 
*Aypotns [Sanch. p. 20 ed. Orelli: for Adonis in a dove. 


III. 108. 3]: a horned centaur [several others 
are in Berlin] and the hand of a statue holding 
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with the mutilated inscription orr } also of this period.!. Thus the lower 


limit may be fixed with comparative certainty at 300 B.c. The higher limit 
is a little more difficult to determine: but as terra-cottas were found in which 
the style of the sixth century is still a living tradition, and as there is a con- 
siderable number of objects showing no trace of perfected Greek art, while on 
the other hand neither Assyria nor Egypt has left its impress upon them, we 
may safely posit 450 B.c. as the date beyond which the age of the finds cannot 
ascend. Possibly even 450 B.c. is too high a limit. The antiquities found on 
the site will then all fall well within this period of a century and a half, from 
450—300 B.c.: and the attribution of this date best explains the peculiarities 
of their several styles. An apparent archaism is thus accounted for: freed 
from servility to the art of a conqueror’s court, the Cypriote lacked a 
stimulus, and with his accustomed sloth fell back, where they were not for- 
gotten, on the lessons of an older training. As yet Hellenic culture was a 
sealed book. And it is just here that so much of the interest of the Limniti 
statues lies that we can in them trace the march of the Greek style from its 
first victory to its ultimate triumph. 





H. A, Tusss. 


1 Possibly we may restore— The date given is that assigned it by Mr. 


©EO AQPOSYMEPTHSEAYTOY Hicks, to whom I submitted a squeeze. As the 


fragment was obtained from the surface by a 


OYr/ATPOZOEOAOTHE villager, and as no further portions were found, 
TQIAPOAAQNIAMYKAAIQI nor any place where it might have been set up, 
EYXHN its connection with the shrine is not quite 


certain. 
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TWO FOURTH CENTURY CHILDREN’S HEADS. 


It is commonly supposed that the treatment of children in the finest 
period of Greek sculpture is a subject that can be very lightly dismissed. 
Children, it is said, are not represented in Greek art before Hellenistic 
times—not represented, that is to say, with any truth to nature or re- 
production of the characteristics of childhood. Of course it is never 
denied that young children appear in statues or reliefs of the fifth or 
fourth centuries ; but when they so appear, they are said to be treated care- 
lessly, conventionally, with no regard to their proper forms or proportions, but 
just as men on a smaller scale. This assertion is on the whole a correct one. 
Of careless treatment the infant Dionysus carried by the Hermes of Praxiteles 
is an example ; the child is regarded merely as an accessory, and the execution 
is in marked contrast to the extreme finish and delicacy of work which we see 
in the Hermes himself. Even where there is no such contrast in the execu- 
tion, a conventional treatment may often be seen, as in the case of children on 
grave-monuments and elsewhere. Nor are one or two children in sculptural 
groups belonging in origin to the fourth century to be regarded as exceptions 
(for instance, the infant Plutus carried by the Eirene of Cephisodotus) ; for 
these only survive in later copies, and in them the child is modified to suit the 
requirements of a later period, when children had been studied with as much 
care as had been spent upon the mature figure by the sculptor of the original 
group. 

So much may be admitted to be true—in almost all known instances 
where children appear in the fourth century sculpture, they are not treated 
with truth to nature. But to go farther, and to assert that in the fourth 
century no children were so treated and therefore that a head of a child 
treated with truth to nature cannot be of fourth century work, is to make an 
induction from insufficient instances. In such a case, considerations of style 
and circumstances must be allowed to outweigh a mere presumption. 

These considerations led me in 1888 to ascribe to the fourth century the 
head of a boy which we discovered in our excavations at Paphos in Cyprus, 
and published in this Jowrnal (1888, pl. x.), nor do I imagine that my view 
would have been disputed, but for the preconceived opinion just mentioned, 
that so natural a representation of a child’s head could not belong to the 
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fourth century. I am now able to publish, for comparison, another child’s 
head which shows a treatment as: true to nature as that of the Paphos head, 
and even less conventional.? And in this case we are, fortunately, not left 
merely to indications of style, which may always be disputed ; but there is an 
inscription, in fourth century characters, cut upon the stela to which it belongs ; 
and so in this case we may be quite certain that the head is earlier than the 
Hellenistic period. The common assertion that a child rendered with truth to 
nature cannot be earlier than the Hellenistic period is thus proved to be false ; 
and if one such child exists, it cannot be impossible that there should be 
others. Moreover, there is enough resemblance between the two heads here 
considered to justify us in believing that they belong to the same period. 
Let us then examine the two heads in detail, and see what we can learn from 
them as to a class of representations hitherto not supposed to exist—life-like 
statues of children of the fourth century. 

For more than thirty years the chief ornament of the little collection of 
antiquities from Argos and its neighbourhood has been the stela of Cephiso- 
dotus. So long ago as 1855 it was noticed by Bursian as a tomb relief ‘ von 
vortreflicher Arbeit,’ and Dr. Milchhéfer describes it as ‘sehr lieblich” But 
beyond these general expressions of praise, I do not know that it has yet 
received any description or study; and though all visitors to Argos have 
admired the smiling boy’s head, unique in its kind, it yet remains unpublished 
in the cases of a local muscum.* We are now enabled by the kind permission 
of M. Cabbadias to publish here a reproduction of the work (from a photo- 
graph taken by myself) ; it is of especial interest because of its resemblance 
to the boy’s head from Paphos, already mentioned. These two heads, from 
their resemblance to one another and their difference from all other repre- 
sentations of a similar subject with which I am acquainted, deserve a detailed 
study and comparison. Before we pass on to the details, I may simply call 
attention to the general resemblance in character and expression which cannot, 
I think, fail to strike any one at first glance. In confirmation I may add 
that this resemblance has not been noticed only by myself, but that three or 
four different friends have quite independently, on seeing the photograph of 
the boy from Paphos, remarked its resemblance to the head they had _ pre- 
viously seen at Argos, or else have told me on returning from Argos that they 
had seen there a head just like the one we had found at Paphos. Thus it can 
hardly be denied that a resemblance exists, though on a careful examination 
the differences between the two also force themselves strongly upon one’s 
notice. 


1 1 may add that Dr. Waldstein and Professor a parallel the gem of Phrygillus of late fifth 
century work published in the Jahrbuch d. d. 
Inst. 1888, p. 197, Pl. 8, 4. But though the 
forms of the body are boyish, the head there is, 
as Professor Furtwiingler observes, of a more 


Furtwiingler expressed their opinion that the 
head from Paphos belonged to the fourth cen- 
tury, before seeing my new evidence from the 
stela of Cephisodotus. 

2 Dr. Briickner tells me there is another head — developed type. 
of similar style on a fourth century stela at 3 Tam glad to learn from M. Cabbadias that 


Constantinople. Mr. Arthur Evans suggests as he hepes soon to transport it to Athens. 
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The history of the Paphos head, which is now in the British Museum, 
has already been recorded. It was found in the excavations of the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund upon the site of the temple of Aphrodite at old Paphos, in 
a hole beneath the Roman mosaic pavement of the great south stoa.! Other 
objects were found with it, which were almost without exception of fourth 
century origin; but, under the circumstances, this did not seem quite conclu- 
sive evidence as to date. An examination of the head itself, however, led me 
to believe it also to be of later fourth century style, and probably of Attic 
work—it certainly is not Cypriote. 

It is not easy to ascertain with equal certainty the history of the stelanow in 
the Argos Museum. The label now upon it, visible in our illustration, reads as 
follows: Aépyns, 503. A@pov djpou Navaddov. Hence it seems a fair infer- 
ence that there is a record or tradition of its beimg found at Lerna. Those 
who saw the stela before this label was attached give varying accounts. Thus 
Bursian, who saw it in the gymnasium at Nauplia in 1855, describes it as 
‘aus Argos.” The collection was transferred later on (1878) to the basement 
of the town-hall (Anyapyeioy) at Argos, where it still remains; this may 
explain the statement of Dr. Milchhofer* that it is ‘aus Nauplia” As it 
is certain that several things in the collection thus made at Nauplia and 
transferred to Argos did come from Lerna, we shall probably be justified in 
assuming the present label to be correct. Among the other antiquities which 
have belonged to the collections at Nauplia and Argos, the best known is the 
head from Lerna now in the National Museum at Athens.? This has been by 
some taken fur the head of the statue of Demeter Prosymna ; but others, as 
Furtwingler, regard it as rather resembling a head fiom a grave monument. 
It certainly seems to resemble far more the heads upon the numerous Attic 
stelae in the National Museum at Athens than the heads from statues among 
which it is placed. And another grave stela from Lerna may remove the 
somewhat fanciful objection raised by Prof. Furtwiingler, that one would not 
expect from the description of Lerna in Pausanias to find any funeral monu- 
ments there. 

The stela of Cephisodotus is of a very common fourth century form. It is 
surrounded by an architectural frame, representing two antae bearing a 
pediment. In the middle of the pediment is a rosette. The whole stela is 
sixteen inches broad, the height of the head is about six inches. Along the 
architrave runs the inscription KH@l=OAOTOE in fourth century characters. 
The head, which occupies the right half of the preserved portion of the field, 
faces to the left; it is broken off at the neck. The boy was probably repre- 
sented as standing, and playing with some pet animal which occupied the 
lower part of the field on the left. Thus the remarkable laughing expression 
will find the most natural explanation. The relief is so high that it is possible 
to obtain a view of the head almost full-face, by looking at the stela from the 
left (see photograph). Thus it is possible to see the relief in various aspects, 


1 See J. H. S. 1888, p. 218. 3 Mittheil. d. d. Inst. Athen. 1883, p. 195, 
2 Mittheil. d. d. Inst. Athen. 1879, p. 154. PUA 
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almost as if it were a statue in the round: and thus too our two photographs 
may easily be compared with the two views of the head from Paphos given in 
this Jowrnal (1888, pl. x.). Of course allowance must be made in any such 
comparison for the differences in technique between sculpture in the round 
and relief; after allowing for these, I think enough resemblance will be left 
to outweigh the difference between the two. 

This difference cannot be denied: indeed, though at first glance the 
resemblance is striking, after a detailed examination one is almost inclined to 
think that the resemblance was only superficial and the difference essential ; 
but after all the result of their first impression must be allowed some weight, 
especially when it is borne out by more general considerations such as the 
similarity in subject and treatment. 

Cephisodotus is represented as a boy a little younger than the boy 
from Paphos, that is to say, of six or eight years, if the other is eight or ten. 
This would seem to follow from the difference in the proportions of the head 
in the two cases. In the Paphos boy the proportions of the three measure- 
ments, the top of forehead to the nose, the nose itself, and the nose to the 
chin, is 8: 6:7; in the case of Cephisodotus the same proportion is 7: 5:5; 
or, to put the same fact in another and perhaps a clearer way, the proportion 
of the portion of the head above the line of the brow to the portion below it 
is in the Paphos boy 12: 13, in Cephisodotus 12: 11.1 Now it isa well-known 
fact that in a new-born child the part above the brow is greater than the part 
below, while in a fully developed man the part below exceeds the part above. 
It appears, however, that the change from the one to the other proportion is 
not a gradual one, spread over all the years of boyhood, According to Froriep 
(Anatomie fiir Ktinstler, p. 93), the two parts become equal at the end of 
the second year, and remain so during the whole period of childhood. Only 
in the fourteenth year does the lower part begin to preponderate, the propor- 
tion then being 11: 12 (in a full-grown man it is 11: 13). Thus the pro- 
portion seems to remain constant between the ages of two and fourteen, and 
in the case of two boys who are between those ages but not very near to either 
limit, one would not now expect to see a preponderance of the upper or 
lower part of the head according to younger or older state of development. It 
is not, however, certain that the circumstances of development in Greece were 
identical with those upon which modern statistics are based ; nor is it likely 
that anthropometric study had taught the artist in the fourth century those 
facts that he now may learn from any hand-book. The study of proportion 
had of course already been carried to great precision by such artists as 
Polyclitus and Eupbranor ; but this, so far as we know, concerned only the 
proportions of the mature figure, and there is no reason to suppose that a 
similar study was given to the process and stages of development 
in childhood. We know, indeed, that even the forms and proportions of 
children were not accurately represented in early times, but were merely 





1 In the Dionysus of Praxiteles the lower proof how little attention the artist gave to this 
part is if anything larger than the upper—a part of the group. 
strange inversion for so young a child, and a 
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deduced with some modifications from those of the mature figure. So 
important a characteristic as the greater size of the upper part of the head in 
an infant would be sure to strike an artist who in this matter worked 
from observation, without the help of statistics or theories of proportion ; 
from this observation, and from his knowledge that the lower part was the 
greater in a man, he would very naturally draw the inference that the pro- 
portion gradually changed through all the stages of development; and thus 
we may safely infer the age of the boy he intended to represent from the pro- 
portion of the part of the head above the brow to that below it, even 
though students of anthropometry may tell us that such an inference would 
not be a safe one in reality for judging the age of a child. 

It is almost a commonplace among writers on Greek Art that sculptors 
of the best period did not render the forms of children with truth to nature, 
but represented them ‘like smaller men.’ A natural representation of their 
rounded forms and infantile proportions seems to have been first attempted in 
Hellenistic times, and may be seen in the numerous genre statues of children 
that begin to appear in the third century, and among which the boy with a 
goose of Boethus is the best known. The two heads with which we are 
now concerned have little or nothing in common with this class of genze repre- 
sentations, It is very unfortunate that we have not in either case any part of 
the body left, but from the treatment of the face, and more especially from 
that of the neck, it is easy to see what the body must have been like; it is 
impossible to imagine these heads set upon fat chubby bodies like those 
of the children in Hellenistic art ; and if the amount of neck that remains in 
the case of our two boys be contrasted with the neck or rather absence of 
neck in works like the boy with the goose of Boethus or the little silver 
statuette of a similar subject in the British Museum (published in this 
Journal 1885, p. 1), the contrast is obvious. Yet Cephisodotus, at least, is 
not to be considered as much older than either of these boys. Thus we are 
brought back again to the question—How are we to explain the resemblance 
between the head from Paphos and that of Cephisodotus, and their contrast 
to all other representations of children that have come down to us from 
Greek art? 

The answer is, I think, simple enough ; these two heads represent, for us, 
the way in which a Greek artist of the fourth century represented a young 
boy; while almost all other representations of children belong to a later 
period, when young children were a common subject for artistic representa- 
tion, and when consequently the proportions and characteristics of young 
children must have formed a regular part of the elementary teaching of an 
artist. In the fourth century, on the other hand, though boys of fourteen or 
fifteen were often represented, especially as Eros or similar divinities, young 
children were but rarely chosen as a subject—hardly ever indeed, from the 
artist’s choice. In the Hermes and Dionysus of Praxiteles, for instance, the 
child is treated as an accessory; and on grave stelae, if a young boy 
appears, he is usually in asubordinate position, and no very great care is ex- 
pended upon his representation, With our two heads the case is quite 
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different. The artist has evidently made a faithful attempt to render the 
forms and proportions of a child of a certain age; and it is very interest- 
ing to notice how far his own observation has enabled him to render 
truthfully a subject which in his day was usually treated in a conventional 
manner, 

Of the proportion of the two heads we have already spoken, and of the 
attempt which is evident in them to render the change which takes place 
between infancy and maturity. In all the features we can also clearly see a 
wish to represent the forms of a young boy, so far as was possible to the 
artist, working from observation and not from training ; this comes out more 
conspicuously in the head of Cephisodotus, when compared with the maturer 
forms of the Paphos boy. The forehead of Cephisodotus is unformed and 
the skull beneath seems not yet joined; his eyes are wide open, and have not 
yet any concentration or definition of glance ; they thus may be contrasted 
with the half-shut eyes and dreamy expression of the Paphos boy; his nose, 
though unfortunately broken, seems to have been shapeless and undeveloped ; 
and the chin also is more flabby and shows less the form of the bone beneath. 
But it is in the rendering of the mouth and cheeks, and in the expression 
thereby produced, that we see most clearly both the resemblance and the 
contrast between the two heads. There is a smile in both cases; but in 
Cephisodotus the muscles and the flesh hang loose and lack definition; while 
in the Paphos boy, though the working of the marble is exquisitely soft, the 
forms are clear and the muscles appear almost consciously set. The ear, strangely 
enough, is in the case of Cephisodotus like that of a grown man—almost the 
sole instance of conventional treatment in the head. The hair in both cases 
is short—a remarkable coincidence ; for short hair in so young children is 
rarely to be seen in Greek art; but the treatment is different in the two 
cases, though in both the hair lies flat along the head. In Cephisodotus it is 
treated freely in wavy lines, in a style which cannot be later than the fourth 
century, while in the Paphos boy it is divided into a set of short curved 
locks." 

It is however by the expression and by the general impression produced 
by the two heads that they are distinguished both from other works and from 
each other. The wish to render the lively expression of childhood with a life- 
like truth to nature has led in both cases to a smile—in Cephisodotus purely 
unconventional, and imitated directly from the artist’s observation of nature ; 
in the Paphos boy more conventional, but still based upon observation, though 
modified by the artist’s training in other types. The result is in the one case 
an innocent and unconscious expression, but perhaps exaggerated in the 
upward curve of the lips; in the other case a half-conscious, set smile. It 
is curious that these are two varieties of expression that also mark the tran- 
sitional period from archaic to the finest art; and though our two heads are 





1 Dr. Waldstein has remarked to me that,  nistic age, that on the top and back of the head 
shows a rough and sketchy blocking out such 


whiie the treatment above the forehead shows 
as is only seen in fourth century work. 


the character seen sometimes at the end of the 
fourth century and the beginning of the Helle- 
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more than a century later, yet we must remember that children are still 
unfamiliar subjects in sculpture and that consequently we may in them expect 
to see characteristics such as mark the period of successful experiment. It is 
much to be regretted that when children came to be favourite subjects for 
representation in Hellenistic art, the type was developed along a different 
line, and consequently that these two fourth century heads remain isolated 
and without succession. 

A final question cannot be avoided. Are we to believe that there is any 
artistic connexion, of school or otherwise, between these two heads from 
Lerna and from Paphos? In discussing the style of the Paphos boy in this 
Journal (1888, p. 219), I expressed the opinion which I still believe to be 
correct, that it shows the characteristics of the Attic school of marble sculpture, 
such as they were in the late part of the fourth century, after the days of 
Praxiteles. If we are then to believe there is any connexion between the two, 
it must be by means of Attic influence. Nor is such influence at Lerna very 
improbable. On the other hand, it is hard to detect in the hand of Cephiso- 
dotus any resemblance to the Argive style, such as we might naturally have 
expected. One is tempted to quote the name as Attic, from its artistic 
associations ; but there was an Argive as well as an Attic Cephisus, and so a 
child might as well bear the name Cephisodotus in the one as the other 
district. But other traces of Attic influence are known at Lerna. For 
instance, the head now in the Central Museum, and by some identified as 
Demeter Prosymna, resembles, as has already been said, many of the heads 
upon Attic stelae; and thus it, as well as the head of Cephisodotus, may 
belong to a stela of Attic type. And, again, if we include the whole Argive 
region, Prof. Furtwiingler is unquestionably right in recognizing Attic influ- 
ence in some fragmentary figures with floating drapery from the Heraeum, 
which also resemble those from Epidaurus. However this may be, we have 
enough examples of Attic influence even near the centres of Peloponnesian art 
in the fourth century for one more instance not to surprise us. And so we 
may ascribe to the Attic school of the fourth century what is common to the 
boys from Paphos and from Lerna, while the difference in their age and in 
the intention of the artist, as well as local circumstances, will amply suffice to 
explain the differences between the two. We must remember also that on 
the grave stela we may expect a portrait, though hardly with individual treat- 
ment at such a period: while the Paphos boy is likely to be an ideal figure, 
perhaps Eros, and the more conventional treatment is in favour of such 
a view. 

We have, then, gained a new episode to add to our history of art in the 
We knew already that in the time of Praxiteles boys of 


fourth century. 
This is an age at which the pro- 


fourteen or fifteen were often represented, 
portions of maturity are already approached, so that no new canon or study is 
required, while the softness of youth still gives the utmost scope to the delicate 
treatment of marble for which the Attic school of this period was most 
famous. We also knew that during and after the Hellenistic period young 
children were frequently represented especially in genre groups and in decora- 
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tion reliefs like those on sarcophagi,! and that in these the short figures and 
chubby proportions of children were truthfully represented and in later times 
even exaggerated. But it is new to us to find young children in Greek art 
neither conventionally assimilated to fully-grown men, only smaller in size, 
nor with the roundness of infancy suchas we are used to see in later ‘Cupids,’ 
but showing a treatment different from either of these. In the two examples 
which we have been considering the artist has endeavoured to render the 
expression and character of childhood without departing altogether from the 
sculptural traditions and dignity of monumental art ; thus we see a type pro- 
duced which is worthy of the fourth century, and which adds one more to the 
varied attainments of the sculptors of the period. 
E. A. GARDNER. 
British School of Archaeology, Athens. 


1 See, for instance, the sarcophagi from Patras and Sparta, Baumeister, Denkmdler, pp. 
1552—3. 
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CERAMUS (Képapos) AND ITS INSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. W. R. Paton, who is very well acquainted with the Gulf of Cos, 
has been good enough to send me some impressions and copies which he 
recently made of inscriptions at Keramo, the site of the ancient Ceramus. So 
few are the documents hitherto published from this town, that I readily 
consented to edit these copies for the Journal, the more so because I had 
been led to study the history of Caria somewhat minutely in connexion with 
another town of this region, Iasos.1_ It happens also that one of the very few 
instances where Ceramus is named, even in inscriptions, is in a decree of 
Ephesus, discovered by Mr. Wood and now in the British Museum, which I 
have recently prepared for the press.2 We shall have occasion to refer to 
it presently. 

Before proceeding to examine the inscriptions, I am glad to transcribe 
an account of the neighbourhood of Ceramus which I begged Mr. Paton to 
draw up, knowing well how interesting such particulars are to less-travelled 
students of Greek antiquities, 

‘Ceramus is situated on the N. shore of the Gulf of Cos. The site has 
been described by Lieut. Smith (Newton, Halicarnassus ete. vol. ii. p. 627). 
The physical features of the north and south shores of the zaner Gulf of Cos 
are widely different. The south shore is formed by the peninsula which 
separates this gulf from the Lycian Sea. Here, fiom Port Giova in the 
innermost recess of the gulf, to the Dorian Isthmus, extends a chain of 
wonderful harbours, which, as the country is unproductive and uninhabited, 
tempt chance visitors from harbourless Greek islands to be sceptical as to the 
wisdom of Providence. On the south side of this same peninsula there lies 
the famous harbour of Marmarice, which has the honour of occasionally 
sheltering our fleets, and of being, in consequence, connected with Smyrna by 
telegraph. The sterility of this region is (it is a comfort to think) no new 
thing. There are singularly few traces of what may be called, for this 
unrecorded land, prehistoric inhabitants. The only Hellenic, or quasi-Hellenic 
town, of any importance was Cedreae, and this was on an island near the 
coast.2 Callipolis (now called Gelepol by the Turks) was situated in an 





hy the earlier editor. 
3 The island is called by the Greeks Nnol rijs 
Navayias and by the Turks Seiroglou: the town 


1 See my paper on Iasos in an earlier number 
of the Hellenic Journal, viii. (1887) p. 85; 
compare ibid. ix. (1888) p. 338. 


2 Published by Wood, Ephesus, ‘ Inscriptions 
from the City and Suburbs,’ No. 16. It will 
form No. cccexlvii. in the forthcoming Part iii. 
of the Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 
The name [K]epdycoe was not recognized or read 


was identified as the ancient Kedpeat by MM. 
Diehl and Cousin by means of an inscription 
found there (Bulletin de Corr. Hell. x. 1886, p. 
426). 
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exceptionally fertile little valley, but I found nothing there which spoke of a 
past. At Seyout, the next harbour to the W., is a well preserved fortress, 
probably dating from the period of Rhodian dominion. There is another 
smaller fortress of the same period on the top of the Altin Sivrisi (Golden 
Peak), a mountain 1500 feet high between Seyout and Marmarice. I am sure 
that there can be nothing else very remarkable in the neighbourhood, because 
I was everywhere counselled to ascend this Altin Sivrisi where there were 
marble statues and inscriptions galore. I eventually did so with the greatest 
difficulty on a very hot day, and when in rags and tatters I reached the 
summit, I suggested to my guide, a celebrated hunter of the district,’ that he 
had not chosen the least trying route. It was only then I discovered that 
this was his first ascent, and I concluded that all these desirable things 
were to be found at the top of the Altin Sivrisi for the same reason that so 
many even more desirable things are to be found in other places—because no 
one had ever been there.’ 

‘At present the only interesting, if not valuable, product of this district 
is the styrax-tree (styrax officinale), which grows in great abundance in the 
beds of streams. It resembles the plane-tree, but seemingly never attains a 
great size. The fragrant sap, used by the Turks as incense, stinks in the 
nostrils of orthodox oriental Christians.’ 

‘The northern shore of the Gulf is formed by what seem to be a range of 
lofty mountains, closely fringed by the sea. It is only when we climb them 
that we find that they are but the edges of a great plateau, that we are really 
in Asia, and that the Mediterranean with its odour of the West is, like 
ourselves, an intruder here. No great river penetrates this plateau to 
discharge itself into the Gulf of Cos. The water from the upland plains, such 
as that of Moughla, finds its escape underground. Near Ceramus, west of the 
old town, and at the head of the gulf near the ancient Idyma,? abundant 
brackish springs issue from the foot of the mountains and find their shortest 
road to the sea. At Idyma this phenomenon is very remarkable. <A series 
of such springs extending about two miles from E. to W. unite to form a river 
so deep, that it is possible to ascend it for a considerable distance in a boat. 
These springs are all of them, like those of Ceramus, slightly salt; but the 
water is drinkable, and watercress and celery thrive in them and form an 
excellent salad. The superfluous water of winter does not find room to escape 
by these underground channels, and in some places torrents have cut their way 
through the plateau.’ 

‘It is to the largest of these streams that the plain of Ceramus owes, I 
suppose, its origin. The river-bed was quite dry when I was there in 
October ; but I was told that its valley, which is of considerable breadth, is 
thirty or forty miles in length. Its sources must be in the high mountains 
near Eski-Hissar (Stratonicea). This is the longest valley which descends 


1 T subsequently saw him annihilate a par- Diehl and Cousin, on the strength of an inscrip- 
tridge while it was drinking: Iate the fragments tion found there (Bulletin de Corr. Hell. x. 
of this bird, and am grateful to him. p. 429): Judeich speaks more doubtfully 


2 Identified with the modern Giova by MM. — (Witthetilungzn, xii. p. 338, note). 
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to the gulf of Cos on the north, and the plain of Ceramus is the largest plain 
on the northern shore. There is no harbour, and boats cannot anchor here 
with a high westerly sea. But the bay of Akbuk, which could easily be 
reached with a westerly wind, affords sufficient protection. The plain has 
great capabilities of cultivation. At present it is, to a large extent, rough 
pasture-land. The climate must always have been bad ; the heat in summer, 
owing to the high overhanging mountains on the N. which exclude the 
North-wind and reduplicate the sun, is very oppressive. The Turkish Agas, 
to whom the land belongs, reside in a village on the hills; the inhabitants of 
the modern village of Keramo are their shepherds and labourers. This vil- 
lage occupies a small portion of the site of the ancient town. It is situated on 
the edge of the mountain and just to the E. of the opening of the river- 
valley. The ruins which now exist are very extensive, and are chiefly of the 
late Roman and Byzantine periods. Ceramus was the seat of a Bishop, and 
one of the most notable ruins is that of a very large church: most of the 
inscriptions come from here. The only existing Hellenic remains of impor- 
tance are the city-walls, remarkable as having a polygonal substructure of 
limestone and superimposed rectangular blocks of pudding-stone (see Lieut. 
Smith’s Report, p. 628). Water was brought to the town by an aqueduct 
which runs along the E. side of the river-valley and (so I was told) comes 
from far. The arches which span side-valleys are in several places well pre- 
served, and this aqueduct was the pleasantest companion I had when I left 
Ceramus and went up the valley for a few miles, before turning eastward on 
my road to Moughla.? Coins of Ceramus are extremely rare ; and I have never 
met with them in the market. I only procured three bronze autonomous coins 
on the spot. One has a magistrate’s name Aéwy, a common name also at 
Stratonicea: on another I think I read ‘Tepoyévys.’ 

If we are inclined to wonder why the Greeks founded a settlement in so 
unpromising a spot, we should bear in mind the great fertility of the land: 
no doubt diligent husbandry here, as in other regions of the ancient world, 
not only brought a rich return to the cultivator, but also diminished the 
unhealthiness of the climate. Lieut. Smith? says : ‘The valley is covered with 
impenetrable thickets, and is very unhealthy. The ground, when it is 
cultivated, is very fertile; but I saw large crops of ripe grain standing uncut 
for want of labourers. It is to be observed, however, that the towns along 
even the north shore of this gulf were few and far between, and these were of 
no great consequence. Strabo’s words are (xiv. 656): efta peta Kyidov 
Képapos xal Bdpyaca rodixvia vrép Oadacons. Eid’ ‘Adtxapvacos x.7.r.° 
In other words, Ceramus was a second-rate town, not to be compared with its 
distinguished neighbours Halicarnassus and Cnidus. Yet it appears to have 
been the most important town within the Gulf of Cos, to which it gave its name 





1 A brief note of this journey from Ceramus  Giova is rightly identified with Idyma: see 
to Moughla will be found printed in the note 5ante. The words of Strabo would lead 


Classical Review of 1888, p- $28. 
2 Newton’s Halicarnassus, &e., ii. p. 631. 
3 The site of Bargasa is still unknown, if 


one to seek for Bargasa between Ceramus and 
Halicarnassus. Pliny’s geography of this regiou 
(v. 29) seems confused and faulty. 
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6 Kepapecxos xorrros from early times, as we learn from Herodotus i, 174 
(govons Te Taans THs Kyidias wAHY OrALyNs TrEpLppooU: TA meV yap avTHS TpOS 
Bophv dvepov 6 Kepapecxos xoX7ros arrépye: x.7.A.). But the surest measure 
of its importance may be obtained from the tribute-lists of the Athenian 
Confederacy. These reveal that while Cnidus was assessed at 3 talents 
which were afterwards raised to 5 talents, and Halicarnassus (not yet re- 
founded by Mausolus) at 1% talents, the assessment of Ceramus was 1} talents. 
It thus stands distinctly above Cedreae, whose tribute was } talent, and Idyma 
which seems to have paid 3 talent. See Bockh-Friinkel, Staatsh. ii. pp. 362, 
452; Kohler, Urkunden und Untersuchungen, pp. 183 foll. 

Very little is known of the history of Ceramus. Of written record 
there is absolutely nothing. A few fragmentary inscriptions and a very few 
coins, none earlier than the second century B.c., afford a glimmer of light 
which only makes the darkness visible? For the illustration, therefore, 
of the following inscriptions we have no help but to fall back upon the 
general history of Caria, the various vicissitudes of which the town of 
Ceramus inevitably shared. This chequered history I have already traced 
with sufficient care in a previous number of the Journal’ None of the 
inscriptions from Ceramus appear to be earlier than the defeat of Antiochus 
at Magnesia B.c. 190, upon which the Roman senate handed over Lycia and 
Caria to the government of Rhodes. The Rhodians had long enjoyed 
possession of the strip of territory on the opposite mainland—the Rhodian 
Peraea : and this new assignment was but an extension of the influence they 
already enjoyed in Caria. It lasted, however, only twenty years. At the 
close of the war with Perseus, B.c. 168, the senate, being bent on humbling 
Rhodes, deprived her of those possessions on the mainland which had been 
assigned her in B.c. 189. Caria was declared to be free. We are to under- 
stand this declaration as applying not to the towns of the Peraea to which 
Rhodes had a prescriptive title, but to her dominion over the rest of Caria 
and Lycia, which rested only upon the decree of the senate. Accordingly 
Caria in general and her cities enjoyed a brief period of autonomy for the next 
thirty-five years until the whole of Caria, and therefore Ceramus along with 
it, was merged in the Roman Province of Asia, B.c. 133. 

It is to this period of autonomy, B.c. 168—133, that we may in all 
probability assign the earlier of the extant coins of Ceramus,> as well as the 
first of Mr Paton’s inscriptions. Nos. 2 and 3 belong likewise to about the 
second century B.c., but their subject is religious, and they contain nothing to 
determine their date more closely. The same may be said of another 





1 In Xen. Hist. i. 4, 8: Kepaytxdy xédrmov,  Avxious édevO€pous elvar mavras, Scous mpocéverpe 
ibid. ti. 1§ 15: Kepduesov xdAmov, if the texts ‘Podios wera roy *Avtioxixdy méAeuov. bid. 


are right. XXXL. 7: GAN Yows, &pn, Tadta wev exer Adyov: 
2 See Head, 2Wistoria Numorum, p, 522. kal yap eboKal tucis abta TE Shum k.7.A. 
3 In connexion with Iasos ; Hellenic Journal, 5 There are only eight coins of Ceramos in 
Viii. (1&87), p. 85. the British Museum ; so rare are they. Only 


4 Polyb. xxx. 5: nara 5 tov adrdy xpévov four contain magistrates’ names. 
avyxAntos e&€Badre Sdyua didts Sei. Kapas Kal 
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document which relates to the religious observances of Ceramus. It is a list 
of deputies (@ewpo/) sent from Ceramus to take part in the festival of the Cabiri 
at Samothrace, and was discovered by Prof. Conze in that island (Reise auf'den 
Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, p. 70); it runs thus :— 


"Em Baoiréws UuvOlwvos tod [detvos 
Kepapuntav Oewpoi, 
Mucrau evoeBeis. 
‘TepoxAjs Anuntpiov tod Mo...... 
5 ’Apiotopuévns "Apiotopuévous 
Kal@’ tobeciav 5¢ Awpoéov. 


I incline to assign this list to the third century B.c. rather than the second. 
Two inscriptions copied by Captain Spratt at Keramo to be mentioned 
presently, and an inscription from Stratonicea published in the Bulletin (ix. 
1885, p. 437), form the only other materials available for the illustration of 
the history of the town or to elucidate these new inscriptions which we will 
now proceed to examine. 

One word as to the gentile adjective of this town. The name of the 
town is Képayos, and is so given not only by Strabo /.c., Pausanias (vi. 13 § 2: 
€x« Kepapov tis év TH Kapia), and other writers, but also once in the Attic 
tribute-lists (C.J.A. i. 229: where the editors restore Kép]lauf[o]s). The 
gentile adjective in the tribute-lists is usually Kepdmsou, but also in two 
places Kepayjs (Bockh-Friinkel, Staatsh. ii. p. 452). In Wood’s Ephesian 
inscription the form is Kepdpcos, but Steph. Byz. s.v. Aiyivas gives Kepapuyrns, 
as also Strabo, xiv. 660. This also occurs in Conze’s Samothracian list, and on 
the coins (Head, Hist. Num. p. 522, who gives also from the coins KEPAMIEQN 
and KEPAMIHNMOAITHE '). 


‘Bluish stone, found at Keramo, From Mr. Paton’s copy and a good 
impression. The marble is evidently incomplete at the top and the bottom : 
it is somewhat injured on the right edge, and a very little on the left. The 
readings are quite certain. Height (as measured by impression), 16} in. ; 
width 2 ft. 6 in. 


. KEPAMI _. ; TICAITHE of the other coin is also a magis- 
[I suspect that EQN (Mionnet, Supp. — trate’s name, see No. 11 post, and we should 
KEPAMI ae nb p 
No. 207) should be read AEON ; the tea TIOAITHE W. R. si 
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A few words first in respect of the readings. Line 1: AAO I give from 
Paton’s copy: I cannot read them on the impression. Line 2: #du7a@e? is 
probable, but the letters are omitted in Paton’s copy, and the impression 
suggests them but faintly. Line 3: with otte xaxoradiay tpopwmpevos 
compare macav [avlalox]owevor xaxorraGiar, said of foreign dicasts in CLG. 
ii. Addenda, No. 25610. line 29. Lines 6—7: PPOHPOY are perfectly plain. 
We should expect tots évtuyydvovew Tav TOMTaY Drrép oY (sc. TpayLaToV) 
mponpeito mpoapepopevos Pirooropyws. Line 8: dvatacts is a word that 
smacks of Polybius, ‘intensity,’ ‘violence’; wepicracvs, in line 11, belongs 
to the same age. Lines 11—12 [ra tw] |avTn@érra is a rather unusual form, 
but it is almost certainly right. 

We have here part of a decree of Ceramus according honours to a citizen 
of the town in return for signal services. The heading is lost, and with it the 
name of this benefactor ; lost also is the conclusion which specified the honours 
he was to receive. The portion which remains is occupied with a recital of 
the man’s career, four different occasions being mentioned in which he had 
rendered conspicuous service. The document therefore belongs to a class of 
decrees which became common in the third and later centuries B.c., a typical 
example being the Athenian decree in honour of Phaedrus and his son 
of the same name, C./.A, ii. 381 (date about B.c. 272; see my Manual, 
No. 167). 

I place the decree shortly after B.c. 168, when the cities of Caria were 
liberated from Rhodian control. The sudden grant of autonomy seems to 
have involved Ceramus in a conflict of factions. The rival parties, oligarchical 
and democratic, which had been kept in check by the rule of Rhodes, were 
now free to struggle for the mastery in the town, and as the man honoured 
in this decree evidently took the democratic side, we may infer that the 
victory ultimately rested with the popular party (see especially lines 5, 
9, 10). 

§ 1: lines 1—4, This may refer to the troublous times immediately 
succeeding the defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia, B.c. 190, when Manlius and 
the Commission of Ten were sent to Asia and in 189 handed over Caria to the 
dominion of Rhodes. 

§ 2: lines 4—7. A second chapter in his career is described. He had 
displayed activity as a public man and as a democratic leader (7@ wAnOee line 
5) ‘in the days of the league,’ é€v t@ THs cuvTodte/as ypovm. What is the 
league, and what is the time referred to ? 

We need not hesitate to identify this ovymodtela with the League of 
Carian townships which met yearly at the temple of Zeds Xpucaopeds near 
Stratonicea. It is thus described by Strabo (xiv. p. 660), and his words have 
an especial bearing upon the status of Ceramus: Szpatovixeca § éott 
katoikia Maxedover: éxoopOn Sé Kal attn KatacKevais rodvTEedéow vO 
tev Baciréwy. earl 8 év TH yopa TOV Xtpatovixéwy Svo lepa, év péev Aayivors? 








1 Laina (Adyiwa) ‘is situated about two hours north by west from Eski Hissar (Stratonicea)’ 
writes Sir C. Newton, Halicarnassus, &c., p. 554, 
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70 THs ‘Exatns éripavécratoyv mavnytpes pmeyddas cuvayov Kat’ éviavTov, 
éyyds b€ Tis moXEwS TO TOD Xpucaopéws Atos Kowdv aravtov Kapar, eis 6 
cuviact Ovovtés te Kal Bovrevoopevor trepl THY KoLWav: KanreiTat Sé TO 
ovoTnua a’tav Xpvoaopéwv, cvvertnKds €x Kwpav: ot S€ wrelotas Tap- 
exXOpevor KOpas Tpoéxouct TH Wijpo, KaOatrep Kepapuntal: cal Stpatovixeis S€ 
Tov avaTipaTos peTeXoval OvK dvTEs TOV Kapixod yévous, GAN OTe Kopas 
éyovot Tod Xpucaopixod cvotipatos. We must not indeed assume that the 
circumstances of this Chrysaorian League were in all points the same at the 
beginning of the second century B.C. as in the latter part of the first century 
when Strabo described it. But the main conditions remained unchanged. 
Ever since the first planting of the Doric colonies along the coast, the Carian 
natives had found themselves thrust out of the way; they retired into the 
interior of the country establishing themselves in fortresses among the hills, 
or dwelling in x@uat, townships. These c@muae are frequently mentioned in 
connexion with Carian history; they are grouped into cantons which found 
their respective centres in one or other of the old native sanctuaries (see 
Newton, dc. p. 14). It was inevitable that, as the Hellenic cities became more 
numerous and powerful, the Carian townships and cantons became mere 
dependencies of the greater cities, precisely as Strabo points out (/.c.) in the 
case of Stratonicea. Strabo indeed speaks as if the Xpuvoaopixov ctaoTnpa 
was in his day the only confederation in Caria: and this no doubt was 
practically the case, since Sulla rewarded Stratonicea with exceptional 
privileges for its loyalty to Rome in the Mithridatic War.’ But Herodotus 
knows nothing of this league of Chrysaoris (see St. Byz. s.v.); he speaks only 
of Mylasa as a national and religious centre (i. 171): dzodevxvior 5é év 
Mvardooot Atos Kapiov ipov apyaiov, tod Miaoucr pév kai Avdotor péreott, 
@s Kaovyvyitotat éovdat Toict Kapatl....tovtoce pév 8 méterTe boot Se, eovTeEs 
a&dXov €Oveos, opoyAwaco Toict Kapai éyévovto, TovTovot Sé ov péta. Only 
sixty stadia from Mylasa, aud connected with it by a sacred way, was 
Labranda, with another aboriginal shrine of Zeus Stratios,? which is also 
noticed by Herodotus (v. 119): Kapdv....0¢ Svapvyovtes KkateirjOnoav és 
AdBpavéa, és Atos Xtpariov ipov péya Te Kal dytov ddoos TAaTaV/oTwY. wodVoL 
Se Tov pets iSwev Kapés efor of Aut Xtpatio Ovaolas dvdyovoer.. We must 
conclude therefore that in early days Mylasa was the chief religious and 
national centre of the native Carians, and that the sanctuary and gathering at 
Chrysaoris, if they existed (as is likely), were merely local and possessed no 
political significance. But when Hecatomnus, the father of Mausolus, trans- 
ferred his seat of government from Mylasa to Halicarnassus, the influence of 
Mylasa suffered a partial eclipse, which was made more complete by the 
founding of Stratonicea by the Syrian king and the especial favour shown to it 
by the Romans under Sulla. Not that Mylasa ever ceased to be an important 
town. It stood at the junction of several great roads and throve under Roman 
rule: its ancient sanctuaries still commanded the veneration of Caria. Thie 


1 See the important Senatusconsultum in- 2 Newton, J.c. pp. 33, 615. 
scribed at Lagina (Bulletin, 1885, ix. p. 437). 
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symbol of Zeus Labrandeus was the double axe, which appears not only on 
the coins of Mausolus and his dynasty, but also of a number of Carian towns ; 
and the adoption of this symbol was an acknowledgment of a connexion with 
Mylasa and Labranda. But without doubt in the second and first centuries 
B.C. Mylasa had a serious rival in Stratonicea, and in the time of Strabo the 
league of xduat which met at Chrysaorium near Stratonicea was the only 
Carian league of any political importance. 

And now to return to our inscription. At the time of this decree the 
League of the Chrysaorium (ovyrodute/a), which had for some time been a rival 
of the League of Labranda, had been disbanded ; it is spoken of as a thing of 
the past (€v 7 THs cuvroditelas ypove, line 4). What had dissolved it ? 
No more probable course could be found than the freedom granted to Caria 
in 168. ‘Freedom’ in Greece too surely meant disintegration, and the 
breaking up of ties which kept the cities together. I imagine that under the 
Rhodian rule the cantons of Carian c@uas had met at the respective centre 
of each league, the Chrysaorium, Labranda, and others perhaps as well. 
Stratonicea was the especial property of Rhodes, and paid a heavy tribute to 
the sovereign island!; we may be sure therefore that Stratonicea would be 
safeguarded by the Rhodians in full authority over the c@mar pertaining to 
its territory. Ata later date (B.c. 81, see the Sullan Senatusconsultum already 
quoted) Stratonicea claimed even Ceramus as one of its kouar. But we are 
not sure that the claim was granted ; if it was, the subjection of Ceramus was 
not of long duration. In Strabo’s time, and for centuries after, it was no 
inconsiderable member of the Carian league of cities. Under the Rhodian 
dominion (B.c. 189—168) Ceramus and its associated x@mar formed one of the 
cantons of the Chrysaorian cvotnua or ovytrodteta, although much inferior 
in influence to Stratonicea. During this period the citizen honoured by this 
decree had done good service as a political leader of democratic sympathies 
(lines 5—7). 

§ 3: lines 7—18. A third stage of the benefactor’s career began with 
the granting of freedom to Caria and the break-up of the League. The 
‘community’ (oAdrevya) of Ceramus was at once involved in confusion, the 
democratic and oligarchic party confronting each other. Our hero took more 
openly the part of a popular leader (line 8), and in the political revolution that 
ensued he shared the danger and the victory of the democrats (lines 10—11). 
The exiled aristocrats woulil probably look towards Rome for help; it was 
equally natural, now that Rhodes was out of favour with Rome, that the 
democrats should wish to strengthen themselves by an understanding with 
Rhodes (line 14). But seeing that Rhodes had lately been ousted by Rome 
from Caria, it was a delicate task to ask the Rhodians to accede to an alliance 
which might seem to humble her pride and also to expose her to the 
suspicion of Rome, This task however our hero undertook, and achieved 
(lines 15—16). The relations of Ceramus with Rhodes are further illustrated 
by the Ephesian decree discovered by Wood (/.c.) ; it begins thus :— 


1 Polybius, xxxi. 7. 
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"Edokev 7H BovrAy cal 7d SHpo 

—_ / ’ /, 3 Le A! \ 

Elevoxpitos ’Apiotéws eirrev: ’ Ezrecdi) 

Dirov Arovictos ‘lepoxrns Mévirrrro[s 
4 , a , a 

K]epapcoe SvatpiBovtes év ’Pddo racalp 

v \ , , 

evvovay Kal ypelav Trapexopevor Sia- 

Tedovow Kai Kowh TO Spo Kai dia 

Tols évTUyYavoveL TOM TOMTOY Kal 

dt lav adtovs éxactos Tapaxary'— 


then follows a grant of citizenship. The four men of Ceramus were probably 
merchants residing at Rhodes, 

The word zroA/revya (lines 7—8) is important: it exactly describes the 
canton of Ceramus, as described in the passage of Strabo just quoted; a 
community which was not identical with the wodus, but was made up of the 
mons and its associated x@uat. Hence in line 18 we read of of katovxodyTes 
Thy ToALY Kal THY xYopav. 

§ 4: lines 18 foll. He had also acted as ambassador to Heraclea ; 
whether Heraclea ad Latmum or Heraclea Salbace, is doubtful, as both were 
Carian towns (Head, Hist. Num. p. 500, and p. 527). I find in this a con- 
firmation of what was said above. The freedom of Caria had meant 
disintegration ; the Carian towns are quarrelling with each other, 


2. 


‘Block of blue marble, which has been cut by the owner to make it 
into a roller. From a site near the sea, about four miles west of Keramos ; 
there are considerable ruins of Byzantine structures, into which ancient 
marbles have been built.’ 

IARE At i 
HPAKAEITOZAPIZTEOY 
YPEPAYTOYKAITOYYIOY 
APIZSTEOYAEKATHN 


"Hpale ’Ax[p]lai[a]e 
“Hpaxretos ’Apiotéou 
UTép avTOD Kal Tod viod 
> , / 
Aptotéou Sexatny. 
It is doubtful whether axpaios or dxtatos was the epithet originally 


inscribed ; see Lexicons s.cv. I supply “Hpa@ from Euripides Medea, 1379, 


as suiting the space, but as a mere conjecture. 
3. 


Inscribed upon one block of blue marble; height 57 cms., width 93 cms. 
Mr. Paton writes: ‘Whether these two inscriptions, a and }, are on two sides 
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of the same stone, or on one side and separated by a space, I cannot 
remember ; but I think, if the former, I should have noted it,’ 


(«) 
AIAOYFANC 
NTOSHEKYPIOZAPA 
TOYAEONTOSTHNE 
AAPTEMOYNAPIZTO 
5 OEOI= 
"“Héeca Mntpodavov, xjata Ovyatpo- 
motav 5¢ Apakolvtos, hs Ktptos Apa- 
xwv Apaxovtos| tod A€ovtos, THv é- 
autis Ovyatép|a ’Aprepovv ’Apioto- 
Kpatou: | Oeois. 


(b) 
HAEIAMHTPO®ANOYKATAOYDA////////POLAN 
AEAPAKONTOSHEKYPIOZSAPAKQNAPAKONTOS 
TOYAEONTOSTONEAY THEANAPAAPISTOKPA 


THNAPAKONTOSAPETHSENEKENKAIEYNOI 
4) AZTHZEIZEAYTHN OEOIZ 


or 


“Héeca Mntpodavov, cata Ovyaltpo|olav 
dé Apdxovtos, 5 Kvptos Apaxwyv Apaxovtos 
tod A€ovtos, Tov éavtiis avdpa ’ApiotoKxpa- 
tnv Apdxovtos apetis évexev Kal evvol- 

5 as THs els EavT HY: Beois. 


Apparently from the base of two statues erected by Hedeia to her 
daughter and her husband respectively. The date is about 200 B.c. The 
word @vyatporowa is worth noting: it occurs in an inscription from Cos 
(Bulletin de Corr. Hell. vi. p. 265), and in another from Heraclea Salbace in 
Caria (ibid. ix. p. 331); in the latter the form is debased to @uyatporroéa, as 
in the document before us. On the «vptos, or tutor, whose permission is 
necessary before Hedeia can expend money upon the erection of these 
statues, see Reinach, Traité d’ Epigraphie Greeque, p. 112. 


4, 


‘A marble base: height 66 cms.; width 88 ems. ; no apices.’ 


EYANAPONOEMISTOKAEOYS= 
ZT TEDANHOOPHTANTAOAAEA 
®OLTOEMISTOKAHZTOEMIETO 
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KAEOYZEYNOIASENEKAKAI 
4) OIAOZTOPFIAZSTHEEIZEATON 
OEOIZ= 


Evavdpov Oepiotoxréovs 
otepavnpopicavtTa 6 ader- 
\ fel 
hos OewictonrAHs Oeworo- 
KXéous evvolas Evexa Kal 
dirootopyias Ths els éaTov" 
Beois. 


or 


The name Themistocles occurs again in No. 5, and also as a magistrate’s 
name upon the coins of Ceramus. The form éaroy is a mark of the Augustan 
age ; note also évexa and not évexev. 


~ 


o. 
‘White marble: height 98 cms. ; width 64 cms.’ 


TYXHIATFAOHI 
EIPHNAIONAPAKONTOMENOYS 
TONTFENOMENONIEPOSKOTION 
HTATPISKAOAAIETAZATOOEI 

5 PHNAIOSEKTIPOAOMATOSTHE 
TIPQTHEEIKOZSAETIAZSHEEMI 
TOQTFENSETPATHFQANTIAIAIOSN 
FAAYKITITIOSATPOYOYKATEAI 
TIENTHTTOAEIENTHOAOSSI1A! 

10 KAAOYMENOYEZQALTPOYKA 
TATHNKPIZSINTOYAZIOAOTQ 
TATOYAOFIETOYAYPAIOAOTO 
ZT TPATHFOYNTOSTIAIATIPQTC 
AEONTOSYIOYAIAOEMIZTO 

15 KAEOYZEAZIAPXOYKAIXIAIAPXOY 
EPFETHMETATHEANTOSTHEANA 
ZTTAZTEQETOYANAPIANTOS 
APIZSTOKPATOYETOYAEONNATO 
MENEZETPATOYTOYKAIAHMHT 

20 OYTOYEIPHNAPXOYANAZSTAOEN 
TOZETOYANAPIANTOSSTPATH 
CFOYNTOZSTOBOEOMNHETOY 
TOYMEAANTAATIOAAQNIAO 
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Tixn ayaby: 

Eipnvaiov Apaxovtopévous 

TOV ‘yevomevov (epoaKoTroY 

» Twatpis, Kaba SuetaEato 6 Ei- 

pnvaios €x mpodopatos THs 

MPHTNS EiKocaeTias Hs eul- 

cOwoev otpatnyov II. Aidvos 

TAavKimmos aypov ob KaTéX- 

mev TH Tone ev TH 'OndXoaaidu 

10 KaXovpévou "KEw ’Aypod Ka- 

Ta THY Kplow Tod akiodoyo- 
tatov Aoyiatod Avp. Acodorol[v, 
otpatnyoortos II. Atv. Ipwro- 
AéovTos viod Air. OewiorTo- 

15 KAéous adolapyou Kai yihtapxou, 
EpyemLaTATHTAVTOS THS ava- 
oTdcews TOU avdpLavTos 
’Aptatoxpatous tod Aeovvadro[v 
Meveotpatov rod Kai Anunr[pi- 

20 ov Tov eipnudpyou, dvactabév- 
TOS TOU avopLtavTos OTPATN- 
yoovtos TO B Qcourijorouv 
tov Meddyta ’ AoA wvido[ v. 


oe 


A statue is erected (lines 17, 21) by the city (line 4) to one Irenacus 
(line 2), who had left by will a certain estate to the city called ‘O é&w ’Aypos 
(line 10). This land was accordingly let by the otpatnyés of the city (lines 
7 foll.) on a twenty years’ lease, the lessee paying down a consideration for 
the lease at the outset (mpodoua, line 5). Out of this payment the cost of 
the statue is defrayed in accordance with the testament of Irenaeus (line 4). 
It appears that this application of a public bequest, even though directed by 
the testator, could not be made without obtaining the sanction of the AoyweTHs 
(line 12) or cwrator, for whose functions the reader is referred to Marquardt, 
Rém. Alt, iv. p 488. The word xpéois however may imply that the will had 
been disputed, perhaps by the relatives of the deceased, and the curator had 
upheld the bequest made to the city. The word spoddoua seems to be 
unknown, 
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fod 
i 


‘Black slab of marble, broken at left and at top; height 70 ems., width 
75 cms. Letters very broad: all the lines are complete on the right.’ 


IU/ 


IAKAIATOPANO 


\IFPAMMATEYZANTAKAI 
EMNQSKAIKHAEMONIKQS 
NONAEKATASKEYASOHNAI 


| 


~ONBAAANEIONKAIAONTAEIS 


\ZKEYHNAYTOYAPLYPIAKAITIA 
NZ YNTEAEIQZINXAPIZAMENON 
“XQTAPFYPIATIMHOENTA 
ZT YMOTHEBOYAHEKAITOYAH 
10 MEFIZSTAIZSTEIMAIZSKAITOAEYTE 
CYMNASIAPXHZANTAMETATOY 
OEOAQPOYKAITQNKOMBQNAY 
TPATOYKAIIEPQNOZHBOYAHKAI 
NOIAZKAITIMHZEENEKENTHEEIZAY 
15 KEYAZANTESKAIANASTAZANTES 
NAPIANTAKAITHNEIKONATIAPEAYTOY 


cavt|a Kal ayopavo- 


pyjocavta K\al ypappatevoavta Kai 
Kaos Kal cleuvas Kai KndemoviKas, 
momodpe|vov 6¢ katacKxevacOhvat 
5 . . . . ov Baravelov kat dovta eis 

THY KaTlacKev)Y avTOD apyvpla Kai Trd- 
Aw els THY cvvTENElwow Yaplodpevor 
peyarowd yas apyuipia, tiunbévta 
modrakt|s vo THs BovA‘s Kal tod by- 

10 pou Tais| peylotais Tetpwats Kal TO devTe- 
pov cvv|yupvaciapxyyocavtTa “eta TOD 
viov| Ocode@pov Kai TOV KOMBQN bv- 
oiv .. . a|tpdtov Kai ‘lépwvos, 7 BovarAn Kal 
0 Ojpmos evl|volas Kal Tihs Evexev Tis els av- 

15 Tov Katag |kevdacartes Kal avact(y)oavTes 
Tov alvoptavta Kal Tiv eixdva Trap’ éavTod. 


Statue in honour of a wealthy and munificent citizen, dating apparently 


from the first century A.D. 


In line 12 KOMBQN is unintelligible ; we 
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might conjecture yauBpev. The last line also is obscure both in sense and 
in grammar, Does it mean that the senate and people in erecting this 
statue (advépeavta) to his honour have taken the opportunity of placing with 
it also a portrait-bust or statuette (e/cova) presented by the man himself 
(wap éavrov)? We are aware that dvdpidvtes erected at this period to 
express the gratitude of impoverished towns were not always likenesses of 
their benefactors, but merely old honorary statues with a new inscription (see 
Dio Chrysostom, Rhodiaca Oratio, No. 31). 


5. 


‘On an architrave of blue marble, partly buried; height 40 cms. Height 
of letters 4.2 cms.’ 


>1IZSTOKPATOYSHAPXIEPEIAKAIZE TED ANHDOPOEAPX 


‘H Seiva ’A]piotoxpatous 7 apxtépera Kal aotepavnpopos ’Apy..... 
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10. 


‘Two portions of one architrave; height of letters 7.5 cms, The 
measurements of (a) are not given; (2) measures in length 195 cms., in 
height 38 cms.’ 


(a) 
HCATIOIOY™ 
()) 


CTOYABPONEIKHEPMO®ANTOYATIO 


(a) (0) 
. ns ’Amdiov...... otov ‘ABpoveixy ‘Eppopavtov’Amp.... 
The name EPMO®A . . . occurs as the name of a magistrate on one of 


the coins of Ceramus; see also No. 6 ante. 


By way of appendix I repeat here the five inscriptions of Ceramus 
which were copied by Captain Spratt and published by Professor Babington 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Lit. vol. x.). 


11. 


‘On a column in a plain below the city, apparently the site of a temple.’ 
Published in cursive only, which I reproduce. 


Tov Oeogiréotarov 
Kaicapa Vaiov BadXevta 
‘OcrirdXtavov Méo[o]tov 
Kovivrov Etae8h, Ev- 
a > \ es 
Tuy, LeBaarov, viov 
ToD Kuplov mav avTo- 
xpatopos Ka/capos 
Taiov Meoaiov Kovivtov 
Tpaiavod Aexiov, EvceBods, 
10 Evtvyods, YeBacrod, 
% Kepapintav mons 
EUTUXOS* 
M. Ad. B. Tloveitn B To 
, , ” 
APXLAT PH TPWTH ap- 
- , . Dp 
15 xovte TO B. 


The editor remarks that this inscription establishes the fact, hitherto 
doubtful, that Hostilianus was the son of Decius. The document belongs to 
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the year A.D. 251. Babington misunderstood the last three lines. They 
read thus: M(dpx@) Av(pndAiw) B(aXevte) Tlore/rn (Ilode/Tov) TO apyvatpy 
TMpoT@ apyovTt TO PB, ic.‘ when M. Aur. Valens Polites, the archiatrus, was 
m. a. for the second time. The dative is equivalent to the Latin ablative, 
and @ in line 18 merely implies that Polites bore his father’s name (see on 
C.1.G. 2455, &e.). For the title patos dpywr see the Index to CLG, The 
name Polites is noteworthy: perhaps the only man of Ceramus known to 
fame was an athlete Polites, who won both the long and the short race at 
Olympia on the same day (Pausan. vi. 13, § 2). 


12. 


‘On another upright column: the last three lines. All the upper part 
is so obliterated as to be unintelligible ; but the column appears to have been 
inscribed four or five feet further up. Given in cursive only. 


ch aoe ae Lexodveos (?) 
[Te]pevtia 
. vou Kal émitpotrov ’Ammiavod (?) KXdpov 


13. 


‘At a well in midst of ruins of city, and near a very beautiful doorway, 
apparently the entrance of a temple.’ 


"Avtovew@ YeSlacre]. 


14, 
‘In wall of a small modern house in midst of ruins of ancient city.’ 
TEKVOLS AU 
Map. 
15. 


‘In the same house. Perhaps a part of the same ancient monument as 


4 > 
the preceding. 


’"Aypirma kai "lovnXas (in three lines, two garlands below). 


E. L. Hicks. 
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THE PROCESSES OF GREEK SCULPTURE, AS SHOWN BY SOME 
UNFINISHED STATUES IN ATHENS. 


THERE are several unfinished statues now in the National Museum at 
Athens which seem not to have attracted as yet the attention they deserve. 
Whatever be the reason which has led the ancient sculptor to leave them 
unfinished, they are full of instruction to the modern student. In them we 
almost seem to see the artist at his work, and to be admitted to his studio. 
Even if they were given up because of a flaw or a mistake, that very mistake 
may teach us more as to the methods of the artist than many a completed 
statue. Fortunately, also, these unfinished statues in Athens illustrate various 
periods, from the archaic to one which is certainly later than the finest; and 
thus we are able to see what changes, if any, took place in the technique of 
sculpture during this interval, and, above all, we are not forced to generalize 
as to Greek sculpture from isolated examples of only one place or period. 


I.— ARCHAIC. 


Our first example (Fig. 1)? is a statue about 3 of life size, which was seen by 
Ross (Jnselreise, I. p. 41) lying just below the quarries at Naxos, where he saw 
also the well-known colossal unfinished statue. There can therefore be little 
doubt as to the place where it was made; it was evidently never finished, 
perhaps because the sculptor saw his proportions would not come right, and so 
remained where it was, until it was transported to the National Museum at 
Athens. It happens most fortunately that this statue is—or was going to be 
—a typical example of the first period of Greek sculpture. It clearly repre- 
sents what is commenly called the archaic ‘Apollo’ type, a nude male figure, 
standing up stiffly, with the left leg advanced and with both arms pinned 
down to the sides. It was also intended to have long hair. There is no 
necessity to discuss here this well-known type or its various meanings and 
applications, whether to represent a god ora man. All we are now concerned 


1 For several suggestions in this paper, seums and examined most of the unfinished 
especially on the subject of practical sculpture works described in this paper. 
and technique, I am indebted to Mr. W. Gos- 2? Thave to thank Dr. Walter Leaf for the 
combe John, gold medallist (sculptare) of the — photographs reproduced in this cut and the next. 
Royal Academy, with whom I visite! the mu- 
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with is to notice the manner in which the artist sets to work, when he intends 
to make a statue of this type. 

The statue is nearly perfect in preservation, only the legs from above the 
knees being lost. Though the treatment of the knees and feet might have 
farther exemplified the sculptor’s methods, I think enough is left for us to be 
able to see clearly what those methods were. 

The first thing that we notice is the extreme flatness of the surface at 
front, back and sides, so far as the original outline is left. In the back 
this is clearest; taken vertically, there is a marked curve; but a rule held 
horizontally against the back at any height would touch every point in 
the whole breadth from shoulder to shoulder or side to side. In front 
we see almost the same thing. At the sides there is a similar flat 
surface of the breadth of the arm; but the outline of the arm has been cut 
in parallel to the back and front planes from the side, and parallel to the 
side planes from the front, so that almost rectangular pieces are cut out. 
The result may best be realized, if one imagines the statue cut through hori- 
zontally at almost any height; the section resulting will be contained by 
lines parallel to the back and front of the statue, and others at right angles to 
them, parallel to the sides. In fact at most parts of the body the 
section will present a rectangular parallelogram, with a smaller rectangle 
attached at each side for the arms. The corners are not of course left quite 
sharp, but they are not rounded off enough to obscure the rectangular shape. 
Now when one considers the freeness of the outlines of the figure taken verti- 
cally—that is to say, viewed from the front or side—and compares it with the 
two sets of straight lines at right angles to one another taken in horizontal 
section—that is, viewed from above or below—the conclusion is obvious. The 
outline of the figure from the front or side must be drawn freely ; the horizon- 
tal section at any point is dependent for its outline on two parallel systems of 
lines at right angles to one another. That is to say, the process followed in 
making the statue is precisely that followed by a beginner in sculpture now— 
or at any time—when he has to set to work on a rectangular block of marble 
and to hew a statue out of it. First he draws the outline of the statue in full 
face and in profile on the front and the side of the block. Then he carries 
these outlines straight throagh, working from the front parallel to the sides, 
and from the side parallel to the original front plane. When this process is 
completed, the statue, from front or side, has the required outline; but in 
horizontal section it is at any point perfectly rectangular. When the arms 
and legs have then been similarly outlined, and cut in to the required depth, 
and the face a little shaped, the result is a statue in precisely the condition in 
which we see the Naxian statue now before us. 

There can then be hardly a doubt as to the process which produced this 
unfinished statue. But how far can we apply generally to early sculpture the 
results we have attained in a single example? An examination of a few well- 
known and typical archaic statues will enable us to answer this question. 

It has often been observed that many archaic statues are square in 


shape—that is, in horizontal section. This squareness has often been 
K 2 
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attributed to wood-technique or other influences—in part at least errone- 
ously, as we shall now see. It is not however universal in archaic statues ; 
it would be rash to generalize without examining a very large number of 
instances, but I think it will be found to be especially characteristic of the 
Ionic and Island schools. Thus we find that the horizontal section would be 
almost rectangular in the Branchidae figures, in the figure dedicated by 
Nicandra to Artemis at Delos, in the winged figure by Archermos from Delos, 
in the ‘ Apollo’, of Thera, and in that class among the female statues found 
on the Acropolis at Athens which I was disposed, for other reasons, to regard 
as the common or Ionic type Atticized.! 

It seems more than a coincidence that squareness of shape belongs to 
just those schools and works which are traditionally connected with the first 
beginnings of marble sculpture. On the other hand we notice a round 
horizontal section, especially at the height of the waist, in the Hera of Samos ? 
at the Louvre, and in the early Apollo figures from Boeotia, that of Orcho- 
menos and those from the temple of Apollo Ptous. In this connection it is 
worth observing that the treatment of the face in the Apollo Ptous resembles 
strongly that seen in the Acropolis statue (Musées d’ Athénes, Pl. ix.), which 
differs from all the rest, and resembles in drapery the Hera of Samos.* But 
without following farther, for the present, an indication which might lead to 
interesting results, we may at least notice that the squareness of shape which 
we see in our unfinished statue is also to be observed, with the corners a little 
more rounded off, in a large number of statues even after finishing ; and 
especially among statues of the Ionic type, to which our Naxian figure must 
also belong. And so we may infer that they all were made by the same 
process which we see going on in the unfinished statue ; that is to say that 
the front and side outlines were first drawn on the front and side of the block, 
and then cut straight through parallel to the side and front lines, details 
being added and coxners rounded off afterwards, but the general squareness of 
shape being preserved. 

This squareness, as we have already noticed, has been by some attributed 
to the influence of wood-technique.? That the influence of wood-technique is 
to be seen in sume early sculpture, few probably will be prepared to deny ; but 
that influence has been on the one hand exaggerated, on the other sought 
for in a wrong direction. Without some such process as that we have just 
inferred, there is no reason why a square section should be produced at the 
waist or the narrowest part of a statue, because the original block of marble 


1 Band D and fig. 1, in my paper in this 5 We are, I think, influenced in this matter 
Journal, 1887, p. 168; Pl. x. in Les Musées by our conventional use of the word ‘ wooden’ 
d’ Athénes ; °Ep. ’Apx. 1887, Pl. ix. to mean ‘stiff and square.’ J do not think this 


2 See Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, Pl. xiii-xiv. In meaning will bear careful analysis from the 
separating Samos from the Ionic type, we may __ point of view of style. 


quote that the Hera there was made by Smilis 6 I do not of course deny that the natural 

the pupil of Daedalus. cleavage of wood according to the grain tends to 
3 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, Pl. iv. ; cf. J. H. produce flat surfaces. But the squareness of a 

S. 1887, p. 188, fig. 6. stone statue need not be derived from imitation 
4 See J. H. S. 1887, p. 187—189. of a wooden model, as is often supposed. 
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cutting the square shape would be transferred even to the narrowest parts. 
Again, the squareness of the original block is an unjustified presumption. A 
block of marble cut from a quarry is usually rectangular. But a piece of wood, 
a Soxos, is not rectangular, but round in its original shape. We think usually 
of a beam as square, and hence has arisen this misapprehension that has led 
to numerous mistakes and misstatements. That the Greeks did not so think 
of it is shown by the following story about Agesilaus, recorded by Plutarch :! 
‘When Agesilaus saw in Asia a house roofed with square beams, he asked 
the owner if trees grew square in those parts. The answer was “no, they 
grow round.” “TI suppose then,” said he, “if they grew square, you would cut 
them round.” We notice here, first, that Agesilaus had to go to Asia to see 
square beams; the story would fall very flat if the So0xoi he was used to at 
home were not left in their natural round shape—and the same shape would 
probably belong to the docava which were the primitive symbol of the Dioscuri 
at Sparta. In the next place we see that he regarded a round log, a portion 
of the trunk or branch of a tree, as the ordinary shape of a rough piece of 
wood. Such must always be the notion of those who cut down their wood 
and use it on the spot: it is only because all the wood we use is imported or 
brought from a distance, already cut in the form used in modern building, &c., 
that we think of a block of wood as square. With this modern notion disap- 
pears the principal reason for associating squareness of shape with the influence 
of wood-technique, but on the other hand roundness of horizontal section does 
suggest the form of the trunk of a tree; and it is this roundness, not square- 
ness, that should perhaps be associated with wood-technique. In this context 
it may be worth while to observe that the most typical example we noticed 
of roundness of shape was the Hera from Samos. And we know that at 
Samos it was Smilis, the wood-carver and pupil of Daedalus, who substituted 
a statue for the primitive wooden symbol.” 

There are two other misapprehensions that have, I think, led to ‘an 
exaggeration of the influence of wood-technique. One is as to the meaning 
of the word £davor, another as to the more general question of the develop- 
ment of sculpture from primitive temple-images. 

As to the first question, it is to be noted that £oavov, though generally 
assumed to mean a wooden statue, cannot be proved to have any so exclusive 
signification. Thus Xenophon (Anab. v. 3, 12) says 7d Edavov goxey ws 
KuTrapiccwov xpvo@ dvtt TO ev Edéow, and Euripides speaks (70. 1074) of 
ypuoéwov Eodvwv tuo. Again, Strabo (ix. 396) calls the colossal marble 
statue of Nemesis at Rhamnus a £davov. The fact is that the verb &éw is 





1 Apophth. Lac. Ages. Qearduevos Se em rijs 
Actas oiklay Tetpayavols wpopwuevny Soxois, Hpw- 
Thoe TOY KEKTNMEVOY Ei TETPaywva Tap adTois 
gpvera EbAa* pauévou St ob, GAA oTpoyyAa, Th 
obv, elmev, ei TeTpaywva Hy, oTpoyyvAa eTEAEITE ; 

2 It is true that Callimachus calls this a cavis, 
but we have no reason to suppose that he knew 
more than we do about its shape. And he 
contradicts himself by calling it &oos. If so, it 


must have had its natural round shape: in the 


next line is compared the kfwy (leg. klov’, at 
Bentley’s suggestion) of Athena at Lindus, 
Since writing the above, I have seen M. Lechat’s 
interesting paper in the Bulletin de Corr. Heil. 
1890. He traces the influence of metal work in 
the Samian type; but the roundness of shape 
seems due to the plating of a log with metal, as 
in the case of the Apollo at Amyclae. 
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properly applicable to stone (cf. fea7ds A/Oos) or wood, and the noun oavov 
is used for any statue, either of these materials or of metal. We cannot there- 
fore, whenever we hear of a primitive £oavor, infer that it was of wood, but 
we must be guided by other indications, if there are any, as to its material ; 
and if there are none, we must be content to remain ignorant on the point. 

The second misapprehension I refer to is concerned with the de- 
velopment of sculpture from the rude symbols of deities in temples. These 
symbols were of course often of wood, and some have supposed that Greek 
sculpture was developed from gradual improvement of these. I do not believe 
this to have been the case, to any considerable extent. Of course, as sculpture 
and the appreciation of form developed, the temple-image had to follow the 
development, in order not to appear totally inadequate or even ludicrous. 
But it followed, it did not lead, and even in the times of the highest art many 
rude symbols of primitive worship survived as the centre of religious cere- 
monies. The true development of Greek sculpture came in another way. 
The earliest attempts at anything worthy of the name of a statue are to be 
seen in the nude male and draped female figures which have been found on all 
early Greek sites; these were usually dedications representing either the 
deity or the worshipper; but they were not objects of worship, nor was their 
model the sacred symbol in the temple. What in them is conventional, and 
not taken from a direct observation of nature, is probably to be traced to the 
statuettes of Phoenician import and of types borrowed from Egyptian or 
Oriental art, which are also found upon almost all sites of early Greek 
habitation. 

We have been led to some distance from our original subject by this 
attempt to reduce to its due place the influence of the primitive temple statue 
and of wood-technique upon early Greek sculpture. We may now, however, 
see that these influences are inadequate to explain the squareness of form for 
which the true explanation is, I think, now before us. Before we leave this 
early statue, a word or two should be added as to the tools used in its cutting. 
There is no sign of any tool but a rather sharp punch, driven probably with a 
hammer.’ Of the marks of this instrument we shall see other examples in 
other unfinished statues, and to these we must now pass on. 


Note.—Since I wrote the above, my attention has been called by Dr. 
Wolters to the marks of the saw in the deep folds of the drapery of the female 
figure from Delos in the National Museum at Athens (22 in the catalogue). 
This is a typical specimen of Ionic art, and shows most remarkably the square 
shape above noticed. Such a shape would be very easily produced by follow- 
ing the drawn outlines with a saw, parallel first to the side and then to the 
front of the block, and this process may have been the one used in the case 
of some of these square statues. 


1 Or perhaps a pointed hammer. 
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II.—Various STAGES OF WORKING. 


Our second example of unfinished statues belongs to a very different 
period (Fig. 2). It is one of a group of unfinished statues which comes from 
Rheneia, most of which seem to be of fourth century work, and some of them 
intended to be erected over graves. It is not my intention here to consider the 
style or the subject of the statue, which do not concern our present discussion ; 
all we have to notice on these points is that the statue probably belongs to 
Greek sculpture of the finest period of execution, and so may teach us some- 
thing as to the methods of the artists of that period in carving a statue out of 
a block of marble. 

In the first place we notice three small drill-holes over the brow, just in 
the middle of the statue horizontally, made in a rough piece of marble evi- 
dently left for the purpose, and intended to be worked off when the statue was 
finished (this appears clearly in the illustration), At the bottom are two 
corresponding drill-holes, one in a square hole let in between the feet, and 
another outside the left foot. These holes must have served for the adjustment 
of a rod or a line, fixed vertically down the front plane of the block along the 
middle of the body, to serve as a guide to the sculptor. That it was so used 
is quite clear from the line down the body just behind it, which does not cor- 
respond to the curve of the muscles, but does bound two different stages in 
the finishing of the work. These different stages can be very easily distin- 
guished even in our engraving; in the statue itself they are clearer still. I 
will number them for convenience of reference. 

(1) The rough rectangular block of marble is still left at the back across 
the whole breadth of the statue up to the shoulders ; it is also left at the back 
of the head and neck to serve as a support. 

(2) From the feet to the middle of the shin the marble has been roughly 
worked off in large chips by the use of chisel or punch and a mallet, The 
shape of the limbs is only very roughly discernible. 

(3) From the middle of the shin up to the junction of body and legs. 
The work here is similar but carried deeper, so that the form of the limbs 
shows more clearly. The instrument used is a smaller and sharper punch and 
its marks are sharper and closer together; the surface thus reached is 3 inch 
to an inch deeper than 2. 

(4) Upon the upper part of process 3, as a preparation for the advance 
to 5, the marble is being worked off by a number of irregular round holes, 
about 4 to ? inch deep, and one inch or more in diameter at the top. These 
are scooped out, so to speak, with some rounded instrument ; but that instru- 
ment is not a drill nor anything resembling a drill—rather a curved chisel or 
gouge. At first sight some might be disposed to think that these holes served 
as puntelli taken from a finished clay or plaster model, to attain a measured 
depth upon the surface of the statue; but the instrument used is not one 
suited to this purpose ; the drill which made the holes we have already noticed 
would have done this work with more accuracy and less labour. And besides, 
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why should measured puntelli be used at this point only in the various pro- 
cesses which we see to have been used in making the statue? A careful 
examination of these peculiar round holes shows that they are simply used as 
a convenient method of removing the bulk of the layer that has to come off 
between processes 3 and 5. It is probably used now, and not before, because 
the sculptor is now approaching his final surface, and therefore is anxious to 
see more clearly what he is doing as he goes on, and to be quite sure what 
depth his next process will attain. 

(5) This next process is visible npon the middle of the body and the left 
half of the front of the abdomen, where it is divided from state 4 by the 
vertical line we have already noticed down the front of the statue. The whole 
surface is worked away about 4 inch deeper than 3, with the same punch but 
sharper and more carefully used. In this state an approximation to the general 
forms of the body is reached, but no details of muscles &c. are yet to be 
distinguished, 


Punch Square Chisel Round Chisel Claw Chisel 
ry ‘ 


— 











V 


(6) We now come to the part nearest approaching completion; this 
covers the upper part of the chest and arms (so far as these are worked out of 
the original block), the neck and the head, and the drapery. In the folds of 
the drapery the running drill is used; the rest of the surface is worked over 
in all directions by the parallel tooth-marks of a fine claw-chisel. Thus a 
depth of about + inch below 5 has been worked away, and about as much is 
still left, in which all fine detail and play of surface is still to be rendered. 
How this was to be done is not clear in this statue, though others in a more 
advanced stage may help us in this matter. These we shall afterwards con- 
sider. At present it remains for us to sum up what we have learnt from the 
unfinished statue before us. 

In the first place we notice that it is quite free-cut; there is no sign of 
any appliance to guide the hand or eye of the sculptor, except perhaps a 
vertical rod or line fixed down the front of the block. Of the existence of a 
finished clay or plaster model, from which points were taken by a mechanical 
process to help its exact reproduction in marble, there is not the slightest 


Fic. 3.—FormMs oF Toots. 
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indication. This fact is of great importance. There is no doubt that in 
Roman times, and possibly occasionally earlier, puntelli from a finished model 
or ‘ proplasma’ were used just as they are in modern times; traces of such a 
proceeding have been found in later statues, But it seems most probable that 
this practice was one of the mechanical improvements introduced in the school 
of Lysippus and especially by his brother Lysistratus.! ' At any rate it certainly 
was not universal, nor probably even common, in good Greek times, to judge 
from many extant unfinished statues. Whether a clay model was used at all 
is a different question. But we must remember that the artist who sold his 
proplasmata at high prices was Arcesilaus, who was at Rome in the first cen- 
tury B.c., and that the man who spoke of ‘ plastice’ as ‘mater statuariae’ was 
Pasiteles, an artist of the same period. If such practices or opinions had 
been held by earlier and more famous artists, it is hardiy probable that they 
would only be quoted about sculptors of Roman period. We cannot of course 
deny that a Greek artist of the best period may very probably have helped 
himself in designing by sketches in clay; but if he intended to make his 
statue by the method we see here in process, it is hard to see why he should 
ever have taken the trouble to make a full-size clay model or to finish it in 
detail, at least when he intended to execute his statue in marble. We may 
then at once dismiss the thought that any mechanical copying of a prepared 
model is to be seen in our statue. The artist is cutting it quite freely out of 
the block, knowing of course what he wants to do, but not having before him 
any finished embodiment or reproduction of the work of art he has in his 
mind. The rod fixed down the middle of the block in front is an additional 
proof of the freedom with which he works. So far is he from having any 
measured points fixed in the block, that he requires this line to help his eye 
and hand in duly proportioning the two sides and limbs, and in keeping the 
centre of gravity of the statue in its true position. The different stages by 
which he worked lower to his imaginary ‘statue within the block’ are all to 
be clearly seen. He first works away layer after layer with some simple cutting 
tools, a mallet and punch in all probability; it is not impossible a pointed 
hammer may have been used for the rougher work. When he has approached 
the final surface of the statue in this way, bit by bit (for he does not finish 
each process through before beginning another), he gouges away a depth of 
about half an inch, honey-combing the marble with round holes till he sees the 
surface below at interva!s: then he returns tv his mallet and punch, and works 
down near to his final surface. As he gets quite close to this, he takes to a 
finer instrument, the claw-chisel, and works it very freely in all directions over 
the rough punch marks, till he produces a surface prepared for the final finish 
of muscles and details. He also takes up a drill, for the first time since he 
fixed his rod down the front, and now uses it to draw and cut in the folds of 
the drapery, which he also chisels roughly into shape. At this point his work 
is interrupted—fortunately for us, since we are thus enabled almost: to see the 
various processes upon which he was employed. 

1 There is no direct authority for this supposition, but the use of finished clay models seems 
to imply pointing of some soit from them. 
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IIJ.—FiInat PROCESSEs. 


For the processes which followed the last state we noticed in the last 
statue, we may next turn to two others, an unfinished seated statue of a woman, 
and the upper part of another, both also from Rheneia. The first of these is 
fully draped and the high-set girdle seems to point to the Hellenistic period. 
But it is possible that the three statues from Rheneia may all come from the 
same studio. Here the whole of the statue is worked over with a claw- 
chisel—but one with shorter teeth is used, producing a smoother surface. It 
has been worked across and across the face in all directions. Here also the 
final surface has nowhere been reached, and there is no sign of pointing from 
a model. The process is obviously the same as that we have before noticed ; 
the statue is gradually approached by cutting layer after layer from the block, 
finer tools being used as the final surface is approached. In the other statue, 
of which the bust only remains and the head is covered with a veil—or, to 
speak more accurately, has a fold of the himation drawn over it—we see a new 
and finer process, the last chisel but one coming into play. Marks of the claw - 
chisel, which, as we have seen, comes next after the punch, are to be seen all 
over the drapery and hair, but upon the face a different instrument has been 
used which gives the peculiarly soft appearance, like that of roughly modelled 
clay, that we see in this statue. This instrument is a chisel with a curved edge, 
which cuts away the surface in shallow rounded grooves ; we shall see its marks 
in another instance. It is an excellent tool to use immediately before the final 
cutting with a square-edged chisel; for it cuts into the surface gradually, and 
does not bite in and chip at the corners, But it is not of course adapted for 
final use, since it must always however carefully used leave a series of minute 
ridges with shallow curved grooves between them, such as we may see in this 
face. These ridges must then be worked away, and the final surface given by 
a square chisel : afterwards nothing is left but polishing with rough soft stone. 
The statue was probably intended to be set upon a fourth century grave stela ; 
the beauty of the type is already perceptible, as it were through the thin veil 
of marble that has yet to be removed. 

The marks of a chisel with slightly curved edge are also to be seen upon 
a torso preserved in the National Museum (Fig. 4). It is of free style, and has 
long hair descending upon the shoulders—probably a Dionysus or Apollo type. 
Here the arms and legs are left with the punch marks still visible, in a con- 
dition corresponding to state 5 of the unfinished statue in various stages. But 
a chiselled groove is run down the front of the legs, as if to find the surface 
below. Upon the front of the body the surface is chiselled down by a suc- 
cession of parallel grooves, running horizontally across. Then the punch 
marks are worked away, and only the slight ridges between the grooves remain 
to be worked off before the statue approaches completion. In some places the 


1 This bust is numbered 186 in the National Museum. It is reproduced in Lebas and 
Waddington, Pl. 89. 2. 
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muscles are only drawn in outline, a characteristic far more marked in our 
next two examples. 

The first of these is a small statue in the Nationa] Museum, which is in 
a very interesting state (Fig. 5). At first glance the stiffness of the lines might 
lead one to suppose it to be of archaic period, but the free treatment of the 
drapery (which is nearly, if not quite, finished) shows that it cannot be so 
early. The statue has been finished as far as the claw-chisel stage, but has 














Figs, 4, 5. 


been left with the whole surface nearly flat and showing little detail of model- 


ling. On this surface the artist has drawn and cut in the outlines of the 


muscles, doubtless with the intention of working them in to their proper relief 


and modelling ; then the hard and definite outlines we now see would naturally 
disappear, and the various elevations and depressions would pass imperceptibly 


into one another. 
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Our last example is the upper part of an unfinished statue which now 
stands in the middle of the entrance hall of the Acropolis Museum (Fig. 6). 
It is fortunate that we are able thus to end, as we began, with a statue of 
which it is easy to recognize the type and period. We have here a reproduction 
of the subject represented by two or three extant statues, the best known that 
in the Louvre commonly called Jason. A young man, with one foot supported 
upon a rock, bends over to tie his sandal with both hands; at the same time 
he turns his head as if to listen ; the subject is doubtless rightly explained as 





a Hermes, binding on his sandals for flight, while he still turns to hear the 
last commands of his master Zeus. The type has also been rightly identified 
as belonging to the Lysippean School, and to that branch of it which excelled 
in the rendering of anatomy and in the accurate representation of muscles and 
sinews. It is therefore most interesting to observe the method in which the 
rendering of the muscles in this statue is prepared. The upper part of the 
face is almost finished, and in the front of the body a smooth surface is already 
produced, though at the back the rough punch marks remain. Into this 
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surface the outlines of the muscles are cut with a curved chisel in broad 
shallow grooves, which continue even into the rough working at the back. At 
the side under the arm this treatment is most remarkable, and one distinctly 
sees portrayed by the grooved outlines the complicated interlacing of muscles 
so carefully indicated in the anatomical athletic style. When the modelling 
has been worked out in accordance with the lines thus indicated the play of 
surface will be what we should expect in a statue of this type. It is very 
interesting to notice the difference between these complicated lines and the 
simply drawn outlines of the muscles in the other statue which is thus 
prepared. But though we have a distinctly Lysippean type, it is to be noticed 
that the work is still done quite freely on the statue itself. If the work were 
a more or less mechanical reproduction of a model in clay or plaster, there 
would be no need of outlining the muscles at this stage, to guide the artist 
in the next process of his work. 

We must of course use some caution in making universal application of 
the results we have gained from an examination of these few unfinished 
statues of Greek period. But we find them to confirm one another to a re- 
markable degree ; and I know of no other unfinished statue of Greek period 
which shows any indications against the truth of the conclusions we have 
arrived at for Greek sculpture in general.’ If they are accurate, they will help 
us to realize the freedom with which Greek sculptors worked their marble ; 
and this freedom and facility of hand perhaps contributed in no small degree 


to the excellence of their sculpture. 
E. A. GARDNER. 


1 J] have noticed drill marks, probably the Olympieum, and published by M. Koumanoudes 
remains of pointing from a finished model, on in the ’Epnuepts Apxatodoy:nn for 1888, Pl. 1; 
the forehead and chest of one statue in Athens. it is probably of Hellenistic or Roman period, 
This is the Dionysiac group found near the from its subject. 
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Tparweto AND Koopo IN THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 


THE discovery two years ago of the small terra-cotta here figured, found 
in a grave in the outer Kerameikos of Athens, seems to me of some interest, 
especially because of its bearing upon one of the figures from the central slab 
of the frieze of the Parthenon. This possible relation to the scene there depicted 
appears to me so manifest that it requires but a few words of comment. The 
figure is here given in its actual dimensions (Fig., p. 144) and is a terra-cotta 
which, judging from its style, probably belongs to the first half of the fifth century 
B.c. There are traces of archaic conventionality, and yet, in the head as well 
as in the folding of the drapery, there is a freedom which points towards the 
greater art of the fifth century. It is very likely that the subject repre- 
sented is the same as in one of the figures carrying what was supposed to be a 
chair (though it has been doubted) in the slab containing the priestess of 
Athene with her two female attendants. This terra-cotta is thus of some 
value in fixing the action of one of these attendants. The object carried on 
her head may be a small table, but it certainly seems more probable that it 
is a chair with a cushion. 

Miss Jane Harrison in a recent note in the Classical Review! quotes from 
my essay on the Art of Pheidias a passage referring to the discussion as to the 
interpretation of the scene depicted on the central slab of the Eastern frieze,? 
in which I adduce ‘a vase-painting of Exekias as evidence that the scenes de- 
picted on this slab are not typical of any sacred religious function, but belong 
to the sphere of every-day life.’ Though in the passage referred to by her I 
must have laid myself open to misunderstanding, her interpretation of my 
meaning, as I shall be able to show, does certainly not convey the drift of the 
essay in question. But I do not regret this misunderstanding, inasmuch as it 
has enabled Miss Harrison to point out a connection that may exist between 
Harpocration’s explanation of the word tpamefogopos and the possible interpre- 
tation of one of these female attendants on the priestess in the Parthenon frieze. 
Miss Harrison thus proposes to call the two attendants Tpazrefo and Kocpo. 
For, according to Istros (and his authority is confirmed by a third century in- 
scription in which there is undoubted mention of (épeca and tpdzefa) there 
were functionaries in the sacred ritual to whom these names were given.3 


1 Classical Review, 111. p. 378, Oct. 1889. 
? Essays on the Art of Pheidias, Essay vii. p. 243. 
2G. 1 Ae My 874. 
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Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd in the next number of the Classical Review, p. 
423, confirms Miss Harrison and adds the testimony of K. O. Miiller, who 
strengthens the authority of Harpocration by Hesychius sv. Tpamefev [Meur- 
sius Att. Lect. 187 proposes Tpazefo], who defined this by tépeva tis 


"AOnvyoe. 





Now I think it quite possib'e that the two attendants on the priestess in 
the Parthenon frieze may have had these definite names to indicate their office 
or function; and this only confirms what I say on p, 241 of the essay referred 
to. ‘I can thoroughly sympathize with the reluctance which many must feel 
to give up, first, an interpretation long fixed by custom, secondly, one so full of 
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beautiful associations, and thirdly to resign such a meaning for one seemingly 
so trivial. It does seem a great step downwards from the dedication of the 
sacred peplos of Athene, the culminating act of the Panathenaic procession, 
to the scene of a priest divesting himself of his outer garment. Yet we must 
not forget that what to our minds appears trivial was not so to the minds of 
the Greeks, simpler and less sophisticated—especially in matters connected 
with dress or nudity. Furthermore we must bear in mind that every act con- 
nected with the worship, the rites and ceremonies of the gods, was possessed 
of a solemnity and importance which raised it far above the corresponding 
prosaic action of daily life.’ 

The chief aim of the essay in question was to show that the central scene 
of the Parthenon frieze did probably not represent the dedication of the peplos ; 
but in all likelihood rendered the scene of preparation for the sacrifice of the 
hecatombs depicted in the frieze as part of the procession. And I quoted the 
vase of Exekias, and another vase published by Panofka, to show that the scenes 
represented in the frieze were similarly represented in scenes of daily life ; but 
of course the preparations of the priest and priestess in the Panathenaic pro- 
cession received a more ritualistic significance and importance from their 
association with the religious function. What I maintain is that the cloak 
held by the boy is not likely to be the one peplos of Athene, and that the 
objects carried on the heads of the attendant maidens do not represent the 
culminating objects of interest in the religious ceremony ; but that both mark 
the preparation on the part of priest and priestess for a still more import- 
ant function. And if the two female attendants are Kooywo and Tparmefa, 
their names will merely indicate the function which they had in this 
preparation. It seems to me possible, nay even probable, that the two female 
attendants in the frieze of the Parthenon held these offices; and it appears to 
me likely that the terra-cotta here published, found in a grave, commemorates 
the fact that the occupant of the grave once had the distinction of holding 
this sacred office. 

I may here add in short, what will require a fuller treatment on some 
future occasion, that the numerous marble archaic statues of maidens and 
women found within the last four years in the excavations on the Acropolis 
may not represent any deity, but may be statues of such priestesses or officials 
placed on the Acropolis by the women themselves or their relations in honour 
of the goddess and in commemoration of their own sacred office. I will here 
merely single out one argument in support of this view, namely, that Kimon 
was not likely to have thrown these statues in as materials for filling up the 
ground after the Persian devastation if they had been sacred statues of the 
coddess; for it is an error to believe that these statues had been carefully 
hidden away in one place: they were, in fact, carelessly thrown in as 


materials for filling. 
CHARLES WALDSTELN. 


> 


1 Annali d, Inse. 1845, )- 60. PISD: Fig. 3. 
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A STELE COMMEMORATING A VICTORY IN A BOAT-RACE. 


WHEN working last Spring in the Central Museum at Athens, my 
attention was arrested by a sculptured tablet having apparent reference to 
the Greek boat-races of which I have already treated in two papers in this 
Journal This relief admits unfortunately of but partial explanation, but 
nevertheless, as it stands almost alone? in its kind, I propose to publish it 
without waiting for more light on the subject. 

The size of the whole stele is forty-one by twenty-six inches, All the 
middle part of it is blank: probably an inscription had been painted there 
which has now entirely disappeared. Had it survived, it would have explained 
the reliefs sculptured above and below it: as things are, we must explain these 
reliefs as best we can with the help of analogies, It is evident that they 
refer to a victory won in the boat-races at Athens; perhaps in one of those 
races of Ephebi at the festivals of Diisoteria, Aianteia, or Munychia which 
are spoken of in the Ephebic inscriptions.’ 

At the head of the stele stand, side by side, three male figures, all 
apparently young, though the condition of the marble does not allow us to be 
quite sure on this point (Fig. 1). In the midst is a man wrapped ina himation, 
evidently a citizen of wealth and consideration : we can scarcely be mistaken 
in supposing him to be one who has undertaken the Aevtoupyia of paying 
and feeding the boat’s crew which has proved victorious. It must be a 
representative of this boat’s crew who stands on the right clad in a chlamys, 
and places a wreath on the head of the central figure. Perhaps he may be 
the xeXevorrs, the steersman and captain of the crew. On the left stands an 
unmistakable athlete, naked but for a small garment hanging from his 
shoulder over his left arm; with his right hand he places a wreath on his 
own head, while in bis left hand is a palm. He also clearly represents the 
victorious crew, but he must be one of those whose thews and muscles have 
won the prize, probably the stroke oar of the boat. The gradation in drapery 
of the three figures tells its own tale: the man of wealth is fully clad, the 
captain wears the knightly chlamys, the athlete stands all but naked. The 
KeXevo'TH¢ crowns the benefactor, implying that success is due to his generosity, 
the oarsman crowns himself because it is by his efforts and those of his 
colleagues that victory has been won. 





1 Vol. ii. 90 and 315. 
? The well-known trireme-relief of the Acropolis of Athens is also probably part of a stele. 
3 See vol. ii. 316, and the references there given. 
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We next turn to the relief at the bottom of the stele (Fig. 2), A boat is 
figured going to the left, a pointed beak in front, and a curved aplustre at the 
stern. In it are seated eight men, al] apparently naked. The one next the 
prow holds over his left shoulder a palm branch, his right hand is advanced and 
seems to hold a wreath. Then come seven oarsmen, though there is no vestige 
of oars. Finally we have at the end of the boat a rudder of simple form. 
But the strange thing is that these men all look one way. They seem to be 
all rowers, and the steersman, whom in a small boat we should expect also 
to be the xeXevorys, is absent. Perhaps the rudder, by a sort of short hand, 
represents him. This would in fact be by no means inconsistent with Greek 
usage. If, as is probable, the «eXevors appears in the relief above, that may 
be a reason why he should not appear beneath also. It is true that the 
KeXevoTH¢ in ancient ships frequently stood or sat in the bows: he occupies 
this position in Egyptian war-ships,! and in the relief published by Pozzo ? 
representing a Greek ship of war. But if he occupied this position he could 
not steer the vessel, and it seems very unlikely that a small boat would carry 
two passengers, one to give the time and the other to steer.’ 

Supposing then that our representation is of the oarsmen only, it is in 
many ways interesting. The very number, eight, however little we can press 
it, appeals to modern English oarsmen. And Dr. Warre of Eton has kindly 
called my attention to two curious points. First, the men are seated exactly 
in the position of rest, doing no part of a stroke, but as if sitting for their 
portraits. Secondly, in size they seem clearly to diminish from the midst 
towards the bows, like the oarsmen in our eights. 

I fear that modern oarsmen will look with some contempt on the heavy 
outlines of the craft. They must however remember two facts in extenuation 
of its clumsiness. First that the boat-races were rowed in the open sea along 
the Attic coast or towards Salamis. And the storms in that sea, though not 
lasting, are sudden and violent ; to venture out in a light boat would be very 
dangerous. On that rocky coast landing-places are few; there is no shelving 
shore for a boat to turn to in a sudden squall. And secondly boat-races in 
Greece were, at least in origin, intended as a preparation for war, and the 
boats used in them were probably part of the national fleet. Possibly rowing 
matches in such boats might be as good a training for muscles and wind as 
contests in our racing-eights. 

It may perhaps be considered that the athlete in the upper relief should 
be called bow rather than stroke, since he bears a palm like that carried by 
bow in the lower relief. But this is unlikely. It seems unlikely that bow 
would have more honour than stroke. But of course when a boat is in action 
bow can carry a palm far more readily than stroke who has the time to set. 

We know but little of this particular class of liturgiae. Possibly they 
may have been included in the duties of the gymnasiarch, so extensive in later 





1 Duemichen, Flotte ciner dgyptischen Ké- meister’s Denkmdler, p. 1629. 
nigin. 3 As an instance in which the same man acts 
* This relief has disappeared. It is figured in as steersman and as «eAevorhs see the ship of 
the Archdol. Zeitung, 1874, pl. 7; and Bau- Odysseus on a red-figured vase, M.d.JZ. I. 8. 
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Athens. Perhaps in some cases the equipment of a boat to compete in the 
local races might be part of the duty of a trierarch. The law cited by 
Demosthenes in the De Corona (p. 262) states that the maximum which shall 
be demanded of the very wealthiest class of trierarchs shall be the equipment 
and maintenance of three ships and a boat, ws tpv@v mrolwv Kal UrnpeTLKOdD 
% AetToUpyla éotw. Perhaps this danpetixdy might contend in the races, and 
if so the credit it won would naturally devolve on the trierarch responsible for 
it. But another passage, in a speech of Lysias, seems to show that the 
furnishing of a ship for the races was a liturgia quite separate from the 
trierarchy. The orator is giving a list of the public services of the wealthy 
Apollodorus, and mentions among these? first a trierarchy lasting seven 
years, and costing six talents, and then, after its expiry, a victory with a 
trireme in the races, at a cost of fifteen minae, vev/knxa d€ Tpinper pev 
GpirAr@pevos ert Yovvie, dvaroaas TevTexaidexa pvas. 

With races of triremes our monument can scarcely have any connection. 
But it may well have reference to a victory in a race of bmanpetixa, tender- 
boats used in the navy. One of these is mentioned by Demosthenes? as 
coming with despatches from Thasos to Methone. Thucydides* speaks of 
boats, Aew7Ta mAota, as accompanying a Peloponnesian fleet: and we read in 
an Attic inscription of axarot Snwootat which seem to have been small 
undecked vessels. But no sea-going boats in Greece would have so small a 
complement of rowers as eight: and it is likely that in the case of our monu- 
ment the number of rowers is merely conventional, so that we are not 
justified in supposing that the Greeks ever had racing eight-oared 
boats. 

The date of our relief is not easy to fix without the help of an inscrip- 
tion. The rudeness of the work and the decay of the surface deprive us 
even of the evidence of style. It dates probably from the Roman age, but 
does not seem to be very late in that age: possibly it may even date from 
the later Hellenistic period. 

PERCY GARDNER. 


1 Apologia, xxi. 5. Cf. Boeckh, Public Demosthenes, c. 29. 
Economy of Athens (Eng. trans.) ii. 218. 3 ii, 83. 
2 Adv. Polyclem, p. 1220. Cf. Plutarch, 
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NOTES IN PHRYGIA PAROREUS AND LYCAONIA. 


THE following pages contain the meagre results of a hasty journey from 
the borders of Galatia to the Cilician coast, undertaken in July, 1887, by 
Mr. H. A. Brown and myself, after parting at Bey-keui with Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, who wished to return direct to Smyrna. Our object was to reach 
Cilicia Tracheia by way of Phrygia Paroreus, and the Melas valley, pursuing 
in the former district a new route and especially selecting the unmapped and 
undescribed hill-path from Ighin to Konia. From Konia we were to have 
turned westward to Beysheher, and thence struck over Taurus. But only 
the first part of this programme was carried out at all, owing to the indispo- 
sition of my companion, which became so serious by the time that we reached 
Konia that all idea of further exploration had to be abandoned, and we made 
direct for the sea. In another respect also the journey was not entirely 
satisfactory. I now know better than I knew then that an archeologist, 
who would discover much in Anatolia, must travel with a certain train of 
pack-animals and attendants: the Englishman who, proud of his power of 
endurance, discards all superfluities and travels with what he can carry on 
his own horse excites no admiration but much contempt in the minds of the 
villagers. “This is a poor man,” say they, and he is shown only just as 
much of what he wishes to see as will silence his importunity. We had 
made the initial mistake of travelling too “light,” taking neither tents nor 
beds, nor cooking utensils, nor indeed anything but the contents of our own 
saddle-bags, and depending entirely on the favour of the villagers both for 
lodging and food; and in consequence, while we suffered a good deal of 
unnecessary hardship, we saw less than might have been discovered by 
explorers more magnificently equipped. 

Partly on this account, and partly because certain points in the inscrip- 
tions which we found were obscure, I delayed the publication of any account 
of the journey in the hope that either Mr. Ramsay or myself might be able 
to revisit the district in 1888 or 1889, and perhaps find something of greater 
value; but as that was found to be impossible, and as it is very doubtful 
whether we shall be in that part of Anatolia in 1890, I have decided to 
publish our results. 

They consist, first, of thirty-one inscriptions, three of which are partly in 
the late Phrygian dialect ; but as none have any topographical value, and the 
majority are epitaphs of the most commonplace order, I have relegated them 
all to the end of the paper. Secondly, I made a route map from Boluwodun 
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(Polybotus) to Konia, published herewith, which has some geographical value, 
as the Paroreus has only been once indifferently surveyed, and of the hill-road 
from Ilghin to Konia no map at all is, I believe, in existence. Thirdly, I 
collected a few notes and observations which may be stated first as in some 
degree explanatory of the map. 

We left Afiom Kara Hissar on July 3rd, and rode to Fellelii, a large 
village, five hours distant, lying a little to the left of the direct track to 
Boluwodun. I copied again two inscriptions built into a bridge, one and 
a quarter hours from our starting-point, and read previously by Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay (Athen. Mittheil., 1882, p. 130, and J.H.S., 1887, p. 493), but 
my copies merely confirm his. In Fellelii we found four inscriptions (Nos. 
1, 2, 4, 5), two partly in late Phrygian, but saw no other remains. Thence to 
Boluwodun is four hours’ journey over a grassy plain. 

From Boluwodun (Polybotus) I began my map, following at first the 
modern road which here crosses the valley at right angles the sooner to strike 
the post-road from Kutuya and Afiom Kara Hissar to Konia at Tchai. 
But a more direct track Jeaves Boluwodun on the east, and keeps close under 
the Emir Dagh on the same side of the valley; and skirting the marshes 
of the Eber Gél, crosses a low spur, and passes along the firm northern 
shore of the Aksheher Gél. At the north-eastern corner it falls into a 
road from the Plains, and proceeds round the Lake to the town of Aksheher 
(Philomelium). We struck into this track on the third day after leaving 
Boluwodun, when, attracted by a mendacious report of a “written stone” 
at Utchkuyu, we recrossed the valley from Saklii. At the corner of the 
Aksheher Gol we saw by the roadside considerable traces of foundations, 
apparently those of an isolated villa; and, in a little modern cemetery hard 
by, an inscribed stele (No. 8). 

The plain between the Aksheher and Eber Lakes is at all times very 
marshy and to a great extent under water in winter, a fact which accounts 
for the circuit made by this northern track to Aksheher. The ordinary road, 
however, passes to the west of the Eber Lake, being carried for some distance 
along paved causeways, elevated above the marsh,’ and joins the great 
post-road just east of Tchai. 

Tchai has been generally identified with Xenophon’s Caystri Pedium ; 
Mr. Ramsay would also place at or near it, Ipsus, which declined in import- 
ance during the Roman period in comparison with the lower town of Julia” 


(Saklii), with which it appears to have shared a bishop.* That the battle of 


Ipsus at any rate took place higher up the valley than Saklii appears probable 
on all grounds. Diodorus (xx. 109 foll.) has furnished us with a sufficient 
account of the preliminary operations in the autumn of 302 to make it fairly 
clear where the different kings wintered before the decisive struggle. 
Lysimachus was not far from Heraclea Pontica ; Seleucus was in Cappadocia ; 





1 Cp. the description given by the archdeacon ? Pliny, N.H. v. 29. 
Paul of his journey with the Patriarch Macarius 3 Lucian of Ipsus signs at Chalcedon in 
from Sakla to ‘ Belaidon’ (Travels of Macarius, 451 A.v. 
tr. for the Orient. Trans. Committee, p. 8). 
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Antigonus somewhere in Western Phrygia, probably near Synnada, whither 
he had retired after the escape of Lysimachus from Dorylaeum. The natural 
point of convergence is the western end of Paroreus, and a great battle in 
which elephants, chariots, and cavalry played a large part, must have been 
fought where the plain is both level and dry. Below Saklii the overflow of 
the two lakes renders the whole centre of the valley marshy; but west of 
the Eber Gél stretches a great grassy expanse, admirably suited to military 
purposes. Out of it, close to Tchai, rise two large tumuli, apparently 
unopened, which it is tempting to refer to the battle: but others are to be 
seen at intervals both up and down the valley. 

At the foot of the Sultan Dagh lie a succession of prosperous villages, 
all possessed of perennial streams and fine orchards of apricots, figs, and 
pomegranates, becoming more and more luxuriant as Aksheher is neared. 
Yassian, with its “Fount of Midas,” is quite a paradise among Anatolian 
settlements. But the opposite side of the valley shows a marked contrast ; 
here are only a few tchifliks, and two or three new Tureman and Yuruk 
villages. Water is very scarce, and trees non-existent. The Sultan Dagh 
falls to a line of low hills which bound the Great Plains, and partake of the 
bareness and sterility of the latter. But, knowing that this side of Paroreus 
was untrodden ground, we crossed the valley on July 6th, paid a fruitless 
visit to Utchkuyu, a Tureman village among the foot-hills, and then returned 
to the Lake and visited the unimportant ruins, mentioned above, at its north- 
western corner. Thence we followed the track along the northern shore, 
noticing many caves in the line of low cliffs, at the foot of which we were 
proceeding, and lay (but did not sleep) supperless and waterless at Yuruk- 
keui. In a Tureman village—Korashlii—we found next day some inscribed 
stelae (Nos. 9, 10), but nothing to fix its ancient name,! nor did we see or hear 
of anything of importance before rejoining the post-road at Ilghin (Tyriaeum) 
by way of Tchaoushji, whose crops seemed to have suffered from the drought 
in a far less degree than any other village which we visited that summer. 

Ilghin is a straggling town lying along the post-road, possessed of three 
fine mosques, two khans, and the ruins of some fine baths and a khan of thie 
Seljuk period. Built into walls and scattered about in the cemeteries are 
many stelae of the Byzantine period, while the door-posts of the principal 
mosque are made of fragments of an inscribed cornice, bearing mutilated 
Christian inscriptions and medallions of St. Basil and St. Nicholas. All that 
I copied are published at the end of this paper (Nos. 11-16), but they add 
nothing to our knowledge of Tyriaeum. 

From this point the post road to Konia, vid Yorgan Ladik (Laodicea 
Combusta), diverges from the direct hill-path. The latter was traversed by 
the late Colonel J. D. H. Stewart, when resident in Konia, but his map and 
description are no longer in existence. We therefore chose it, and left Ighin 
on July 9th, crossed the semicircular plain where Cyrus held his review 





1 Bardaétta, where Bardas Phokas was encamped in 971 (Leo Diac. p. 120), might be 


near here. 


. 
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(Anab. i. 2, 14), and struck into the hills at a point two hours distant, near 
a water-mill on the right and a new Tcherkess village on the left. Three- 
quarters of an hour previously we had passed the rich village of Sardu-keui, 
destitute of antiquities. An hour’s climb brought us to an undulating 
plateau, bounded on the right by a high mountain chain, a continuation of 
the Sultan Dagh, and on the left declining gradually to the Great Plains 
which stretched away as far as the eye could see. Under the mountains on 
the right we could see another path, coming from the direction of Aksheher, 
converging towards our own, but not joining it until it reached Kunderaz. 
This is no doubt the old route from Thymbrium to Iconium, vid Caballa 
(W.M.R., Hist. of the Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 140). Two hours brought us to 
Osmanjik, where ‘ ruins’ were reported, but proved to consist of some boulders 
rolled down from the hill-side ; but, staying there the night, we found several 
stelae, though of no interest (Nos. 17-20). In one and a half hours next 
morning we reached Kunderaz, the last village before the pass over the 
mountain-chain, noticed the day before on the right. In the grave-yard were 
three stelae (Nos. 21-23), and in a little cemetery twenty minutes farther on 
towards the pass, on the left of the track, others had been utilized, including 
one with the usual Phrygian formula (Nos. 3 and 24-27).1 There must, 
therefore, have been some large village in Roman times upon this well- 
watered plateau, but I could hear of no ruins nor of any site. 

From this point as far as Konia antiquarian interest ceases, but the 
grandeur of the scenery through which the track lies atones for its absence. 
After climbing the steep northern slope through dense forest and crossing the 
watershed, it descends in a southerly direction a gorge which gradually narrows 
until there is only room for the path and stream.. About an hour and a half 
from the head of the pass the path turns sharply to the left, and, climbing the 
side of the gorge, continues for two and a half hours more south-east over stony 
uplands, broken by deep water-courses, now dry. On the right stretches a wild 
waste of mountains towards Pisidia, and before the traveller rise several peaks 
which mark the edge of the plateau towards the Great Plains. Passing a 
well, the first water for many miles, the road now enters a gradually-deepening 
gorge, and reaches in three-quarters of an hour the large village of Tat-keui. 
Hence to Konia by Sirlé is a matter of three hours, making the whole time 
from Ilghin by the hill- path fifteen hours or (approximately) fifty-two and a 
half miles. On first seeing Konia from the hills above, the traveller is struck 
at once by its open and weak position, lying as it does out on the plain, and 
undefended by any natural citadel; and equally by its apparent size. On 
approaching he will soon see that modern Iconium very meagrely fills out its 
ancient framework : large tracts inside the broken walls are uninhabited and 
left to offal and the dogs that eat it, and it is long before he reaches the 
really living part of the city. But it is still a place of great importance, and 


1 I brought away readings of five: of three to reach Konia, and were still five hours from 
other stelae I found it impossible to make any- Tat-keui. Every stele in this cemetery was 
thing in the time at my disposal, for, my com- much weathered, and I doubt if more will ever 
panion being very unwell, we were most anxious _ be read. 
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likely to increase if the Ottoman Railway penetrates east of Dineir, and it 
will perhaps lose its present character as the most exclusively Mahometan of 
all Turkish towns. Of early Iconium very little indeed seems to remain, 
and that little is hidden away in houses and courtyards, as is invariably the 
case in cities whose greatness has been continuous to our own day, ¢9., 
Smyrna and Constantinople. 

As has been already stated, Mr. Brown’s ill-health now made it impera- 
tive to give up further exploration and make for the sea by the quickest 
route. This, we were assured, was the new road constructed by Said Pacha 
vid Karaman to Selefke, and we therefore sold our horses and procured an 
araba, or native springless cart, which is at once a quicker method of convey- 
ance, and one more suited to an invalid. In this we left Konia on July 14th, 
having experienced much kindness from Mr. Keun, agent of the Ottoman 
Bank, and M. Guise, of Smyrna. 

For about seven hours we traversed the plain, stopping only at midday 
at the village of Tchoumra, and so far our vehicle ran comparatively easily on 
the sandy soil by the side of the new highway, of which we were presently to 
have ample experience, when unwillingly compelled to take to it upon Taurus. 
An hour more over low hills brought us to a devrent, or watch-house, where 
was a late sepulchral stele (No. 28), and two hours and a quarter away 
from the line of the main road to our night-quarters at Karkhan, where I 
was shown three rude stelae of the uninteresting type, common in Southern 
Lycaonia (Nos. 29-31). Next day we rejoined the road at Kassaba, passing 
some ruins and sarcophagi near the village of Masallah. The mediaeval 
walls of Kassaba (the ‘ Pyrgos’ reached by Barbarossa, May 29, on his march 
to Selefke. V. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. A. M. p. 346), made of flat stones without 
mortar, are still almost entire, and there is a fine arabesque bath; but, except 
on bazaar day, it might be a city of the dead. Above it towers a splendid 
peak, called variously the Masallah or Hadji Baba Dagh, which had been 
in sight since leaving Konia, and would continue to be a conspicuous object for 
two days more. Some miles away to the north-east was an equally high, but 
more massive mountain—the Kara Dagh. Three hours later we were in 
Karaman, or Laranda, in these days a rapidly-declining town. The castle 
which guards the approach from Konia is in almost perfect preservation, built 
in the same manner as the walls of Kassaba. In the street below stands 
incomparably the most beautiful Seljuk relic that I have seen—a mere 
wreck of elaborate arabesque tracery and harmoniously blended marbles. It 
is now a school, but must have been a more than usually palatial khan ; and 
it may be added to those splendid buildings at Konia, Sultan Khan (as Mr. 
Ramsay has told me), and elsewhere, which, like the Lusignan ruins in Cyprus, 
far outshine any remains of Graeco-Roman civilization. I could find almost 
no traces of the latter class in Karaman. A single rude stele is built into the 
castle wall, together with some fragments of Byzantine carving, but I heard of 
nothing more. 

South and east of the town rise the first slopes of Taurus, of which the 
Masallah and Kara Daghs are mighty buttresses; and over the chain has 
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been made a new waggon road, leading directly from Karaman to Selefke, 
and touching no human habitation between these points, except the hamlet 
of Maghra, It followed apparently the line of no ancient highway (see 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 362), avoiding as it does both 
Diocaesarea and Olba, and had probably not been traversed from end to 
end by any western travellers before ourselves, Colonel Stewart having 
followed it only to Maghra. Thus it happens that the great ruins which lie 
on the opposite side of a caion between Maghra and Selefke (in sight six 
hours from the former), and which are probably those of Olba, had never been 
observed. Our times for the road agree fairly well with those of Colonel 
Stewart, viz. seventeen and a quarter hours from Karaman to Maghra, a 
distance stated by him at fifty and a half miles. True that we were travel- 
ling in an avaba, and made fairly fast time for the twenty-one miles from the 
summit (6,100 feet), down to Maghra (4,590 feet), but this was quite counter- 
balanced by the long climb of twenty-nine miles from Karaman. 

The road is finely engineered but badly constructed in many parts, and 
much of it was not yet metalled when we traversed it; and the horrors of a 
springless arala, bounding over the boulders which form the foundation of 
the track, can be better imagined than described. Water is very scarce; a 
fountain, two hours out of Karaman, and another, of not much volume, five 
hours further still, being all the sources that we found or heard of between 
Karaman and Maghra; and this scarcity, coupled with the absence of human 
habitation or shade for a distance of nearly fifty miles, must militate against 
the success of the road. Indeed, we were assured that it was not much used, 
the other routes by the Cilician Gates to Mersina, or by Karaman and Ermenek 
to Selefke, being preferred as means of communication between Konia and 
the sea. 

For three hours from Karaman the road climbs steeply until the traveller 
reaches the edge of a great plateau, shelving upwards as far as the eye can 
reach, and naked as the Sahara. <A line of low summits rises from it on his 
left, and in clefts here and there a scanty vegetation survives. After passing 
the second fountain the rocky hideousness of the landscape increases, and 
nothing relieves the dreary waste of crag upon crag, no one point standing 
out above another on the horizon. The Taurus at this point (as may be seen 
from Cyprus) is a vast level-crested ridge, falling to the sea in a succession of 
parallel shelves, and pleasing the eye by no variety of outline. 

After this desert the beautiful upland valley, in which lies Maghra (a 
mere roadside station), is singularly attractive, and from thence to Selefke the 
road lies through thick forest and gorges of marvellous beauty. In these 
southern cafions hemmed in by perpendicular crags, at whose base stretches 
on either hand a dense belt of forest, a vegetation of almost tropical luxuriance 
is nourished by the refraction of the heat from the walls and the mists which 
tise nightly from the Cilician plain. 

Maghra has been visited by Mr. Sterrett, and he has published the only 
inscriptions to be found there. We were told by a ragged Greek (who 
possessed a tattered copy of Strabo) that a ruined city, containing an amphi- 
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theatre, existed five hours away, to the left of the road we should travel next 
day; but he assured us (as did the khanji) that Mr. Sterrett had visited it. 
My companion’s condition had not been improved by the jolting of the last 
two days, and we therefore determined not to turn out of our way to find it, 
as that would also make it impossible to reach Selefke in a day; and we were 
told that we should be obliged to abandon the avaba. We accordingly passed 
the point from which the only track led to the ruins, and drove on for three 
hours, when, on emerging from the pine forest into the last shelf above the 
plain, we saw, across a deep caiion on whose western brink runs the road, 
the city clearly marked against the skyline. So striking was this sudden 
effect, that, anxious as we were to reach Selefke, still three hours distant, we 
debated with our arabaji the possibility of descending into the caiion, but he 
knew of no path, nor could we see one, and we proceeded reluctantly on 
our way.! 

The last slopes above the Selefke plain are strewn with ruins, and the 
cliffs are honeycombed with tombs. Some are cut out of the rock, others 
built up with columned /fagades—either Doric tetrastyle, or similar to a 
small temple in antis. They are in many cases inscribed, and a systematic 
exploration of the dense undergrowth would reveal great numbers of un- 
published texts; but many hours, if not days, would be required, and the 
fast-declining sun warned us to hurry on, and reserve this site, like the 
former, for a future journey, unsatisfactory as it was to leave so much undone. 
The tombs must be those of Seleucians, and the other ruins represent an 
outlying dependency, perhaps a summer residence of the wealthier inhabitants 
of the city below. 

From Selefke, on the right bank of the Calycadnus, which even in July 
rushes with great speed and a large volume of water through the arches of 
the fine bridge, we drove in rather less than two hours to Akliman, its 
miserable port, built on the edge of a marsh, fever-stricken and mosquito- 
ridden; and thence embarked in a coasting steamer, two days later, for 
Smyrna. 

Inscriptions in the late Phrygian Dialect.—I place first three inscriptions 
in the still obscure dialect which appears to have been spoken in the eastern 
portion of Phrygia and in Lycaonia up to the fifth or sixth centuries 








1 So far as Professor Ramsay or I have been 
able to ascertain, no one has ever seen or visited 
these ruins ; certainly not Mr. Sterrett, who, as 
a matter of fact, never traversed this part of the 
road at all: but of that I was ignorant at the 
time. It is just possible that the site is that 
called Kannideli by M. Langlois, who travelled 
in 1853 (Voyages dans la Cilicie, pp. 220-7 ; ep. 
Le Bas and Waddington, Voyaye Arch. tome iii. 
p. 365); but his rather scanty indications as to 
the locality of Kannideli, which he reached from 
Lamas, do not accord well with this position : 
he identified Kannideli with Neapolis of Isauria. 
In any case his notes require supplementing. 


But I feel fairly confident that, if we succeed 
in visiting it this summer, we shall be the first 
to do so, and shall find that it is the long-lost 
Olba. [Since this note has been in type I see 
in the Athenaeum of April 5, p. 443, that Mr. 
Theodore Bent has found either this city or a 
fort in its territory, and the dedication to Zeus 
Olbius, which he mentions, proves the general 
situation of Olba to be where we guessed : but, 
if Mr. Bent’s ‘fort’ is only twenty stadia inland 
from Corycus, it is probably neither Olba itself 
nor the city alluded to in the text above, which 
appeared to me to lie quite six or seven miles 
back from the coast. ] 
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A.D., and which is doubtless the ‘speech of Lycaonia,’ in which the men of 
Lystra spoke of Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiv. 11). Foy a ‘Corpus’ of these 
strange texts I must refer the reader to Prof. W. M. Ramsay’s ‘ Late Phrygian 
Inscriptions,’ in Kiihn’s Zeitschrift fur vergl. Sprachforschungen, 1887. In the 
face of the great variety of formulae and words evidently employed, and of 
the fact that two or three of the known inscriptions are entirely couched in 
this dialect, it seems impossible to longer maintain the theory that only an 
imprecatory formula was so expressed, the better to please the ancestral 
divinities. It is more probable that here, as in the Maeander valley about 
Dionysopolis at the same period, Greek was the language only of the best 
educated Phrygians, and that it was recognised that, while a Greek epitaph 
was more distinguished, it was very necessary to add in the popular dialect 
warnings and imprecations to those of the vulgar who might indulge in 
tomb-rifling. 

The second of these inscriptions I publish as I copied it, with very little 
attempt to fill its lacunae or interpret it. 

The first two come from Fellelii, a village among the foot-hills of the 
Emir Dagh, five hours’ ride from Afiom Kara Hissar, and four from Bolu- 
wodun, a couple of miles to the left of the main road between these towns. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay has published similar texts from Prymnessus, four and a 
half hours distant from Fellelii. The third was found in a little roadside 
cemetery on the left of the hill-track which leads from Ilghin to Konia, at 
twenty minutes’ distance from the village of Kunderaz, and just at the foot 
of the steep pass which leads to Tat-keui. Several other stelae in ordinary 
Greek had been utilized there as tomb-stones, and, with others, found in the 
graveyard of Kunderaz itself, are published in this paper. 


1. Fellelii: on a door-tomb, broken top and right, and now built into a 
courtyard wall. 
IN 
// ICNICEM OYNKNOY 
ANEIKAKOYNAAAAKETAINIA 


yap |v. 
"TJos ve cemour Kvov| p- 
avet Kakouy addaxeT aivia [€TiTETLKMEVOS ElTOU ? 


The inscription appeared to be irregularly distributed upon the stone. 
The space between M and © in line 2 is filled by an erasure. This text 
adds nothing to our knowledge, the formula being that most commonly 


employed. 


2. Fellelii: on a door-tomb of which three panels remain; in the upper 


two are female figures, and in the lower one a wheatsheaf. The stone is half 


buried in packed earth, upside down, and thus the first lines and much of the 
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right-hand portion cannot be seen. The Phrygian part of the lettering is 
smaller and more crowded. 


AYTOCKA//// 

KAI////PONOY . TE//// 

X APINIOCNICEMON//// 

. AICATPA... TH 

MEAWCKE. €. CMEKONNOYKEICNIO.... 2? 
AITTAPTHC 


[“O Setva tod Seivos avéotnoae] 
autos Kall 7) Seiva 4) yuvn adtod Cavtes 
kat [lpovod[v|rels TO Seive TH TéxvO pHs 
yapw. ‘los vt cemov [kvovpaver Kaxovy addaxeT aiv- 
re 6 es 0 Bw Ge- 
berws Ke [S]e[o]s we Kovvov xe is ve . 
au mapTns 

The word aévat appears also as aiviot, and once as aivim (in Ramsay 
No. 25, which depends on Hamilton’s copy only). a is found in No. 21, 
and probably in my third text, and is the definite article. To the word tpa- 
which follows there is no known parallel. I thought that I could read JIN 
after the A, but the marble was worn almost smooth at this point. Zewerws 
(usually Sewerw, but with the final sigma in Ramsay, No. 25?) xe deos is a 
common formula, but the signification to be given to xovvov and to the final 
words I leave to philologists to determine. It is much to be desired that 
some one should visit Fellelii, prevail on the obdurate owner of this stone (or 
rather his wife) to allow its excavation, and should re-read it. 


3. Road-side cemetery, a mile beyond Kunderaz: on a stele which has 
been much worn by exposure. 


AMMWNIOC "Apporvios 

TIATPOKAEOC Ilatpoxréos 
ATTEAEYGEPOC atrenev0epos 
AAEZANAPW *AreEdvipo 


KAIAIOFENIAI 
KAII ELAEIAAI 


Kat Aroyevid. 
Kal (M)evrerad« 


TEKNOICMNH TEKVOLS [LV7;- 
MICXAPINKAICA ens xapw Kal La- 
TEIPHTYNAI telpn yuvat- 
KIZWCHIOC Ki Caan. "los 
CAVIOR 64s; oa TLS K[_voupaver 
KAKOYNMAKETA KQKOUV @aKEeTa 
TETIKMENOCA TETLKMEVOS G- 
TIAAEITOC TLad EiTos 2 
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The Phrygian portion of this presents some unusual features: the 
omission of vi is not rare, but the insertion of tvs between oa and (presumably) 
its substantive is hard to explain. Maxera must be identical in origin with 
the wexate and wavearte found previously, and should be a verb; I was quite 
certain that the first letter was not AA, which suggests itself as the beginning 
of adaxert, nor should we expect to find a final a to that word. The next 
word seems to be the simple form always found hitherto as étitetixpevos : 
but as ériexate has also been found, it is quite possible that the érc is an 


independent word, and not a compounded particle. As to the final letter of 


ettos I had no doubt, but a Y is rather to be expected; and likewise I saw 
no = at the end of the penultimate line, and read atiaéd, not a(c)riad. 


4, Fellelii: on a small marble altar-stele built into a flight of steps. 
The top is much broken and the base is covered in. The letters of the last 
lines are crowded. 


A AUNT eN AAT [emt tis Tod Setvos| av[Ov- 
TIATEIAC AICXINH//// TATELAS Aioxivy[s 
ALTO NTT : ; ‘ , 
TMATIATOYKAIXAITOY Ilavra tod Kai Xaitov 
YTEPTHCTWNK////T////C//// vmrép Ths THv K[pa}z[éJo[7- 
WNAYTOKPATOPWN wv Adtoxpatopwr 
AIWNIOY AIAMO aiwviouv dvapo- 
NHCKAI N€IKHC vs Kat v<e>ikns 
//AITWN////////K AtTTO/// Klat tov... Kal mro[dcT- 
//IKALI @lv Kai... 


It is not easy to find a suitable short word to supply in line 9: if the 
restoration of the next words is correct, reX@v ‘the magistrates’ might serve. 
But, as it is, I have thought it best not to supply anything: whoever succeeds 
in dislodging the stone from its present position will doubtless read the 
concluding lines without difficulty. 


5, Fellelii: a door-tomb very rudely engraved, and built into a wall : 


complete. 
THCAMMIAC .A. Tis ‘Applas [x Jali 
.. NTEKNWNAYTHC T@ |v TéKV@V AUTHS. 


6. Tchayiil: rudely engraved on a small stone stele; the letters 


quite clear. 


AHMHTPIOC Anpnrptos 

CYTNHMNH Suyvypvy ? 

AEITIETAPHI Act Tlerapi 
€YXHN evXNV. 
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The dedication is as badly spelt as carved. Zeus Petaraeus is known 
also from an inscription found by Professor W. M. Ramsay in 1883, and 
published in the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies, 1887, ‘ Cities and Bishopries of 
Phrygia, p. 501. Petara was a village in the territory of Orcistus (Ramsay, 
Hist. Geog. A. M., p. 236) situated at the modern Baghlije. This little stele, 
only about a foot square, may have been conveyed thus far on the road to 
Konia by some travelling merchant who entertained an exaggerated idea of 
its value. It was brought to me loose. 


7. Saklii: below a fragment of marble pediment, displaying three 
horsemen meeting three others; behind on the right two unmounted figures : 
broken at both ends. The execution is poor and the lettering late. 


INCACYNIOICETIIZEZ HENOICGEOICAGANATOICL 
. €tip|noa ody (r)ots emiletnpwévors Oeois dOavdatous ... . 


The space between Z and H is filled by an erasure. The strange word 
éwlefnuévors must be a perfect participial form from émifdw, and signify 
‘the immortal gods who have lived for ever,’ a loose use, possible in Phrygia. 


8. In a little graveyard at the north-western corner of the Akshcher 
Lake, and an hour and a quarter from Utchkuyu; a small stele. 


MAPKOCKAIPH Madpxos xai Pn- 
FEINAIAIAOPE yeiva (dia Ope- 
TTTHMNHMHC TTH LVHLNS 
XAPIN xapwv. 


9. Korashlii: on a door-tomb, now in the courtyard of a house. 


MANHETWIAIWTIATPI Mavys te idi@ tratpt 
ATITIA€NEK EMNHMHC "Amma vere puvypns. 


For the name "Amzas cp. W. M. Ramsay’s article ‘ Laodicea Combusta 
and Sinethandos,’ inser. Nos. 24, 64, and 98 (Athen. Afitth. xiii.). Many of 
the less usual names in the following inscriptions may be paralleled from that 
article, which affords a long list of late Lycaonian appellatives. 


10. Korashlii: left half of a stele built into a wall. 


AYPAPM Advp. ’Applévios ? Kai 
TIONTIWN Tlovrrwr[ a tots 
TEKNLA téxv(ou)s Alla? cai ’A- 
TiAMNH mia pyy[wns xa- 

PIN piv. 


H.S.—VOL. XI. M 
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11. Iighin (Tyriaeum): a sarcophagus in the courtyard of the Khan, 


broken on the left. 


[///NOAKATA 
////[-EOAYN 
////ATIOTIPI 

IPIWNKE 
CHCEN 
YIOCAY 
HCM 
APIN+ 


"EjvOa xata- 
xet|te "OXvv- 
mos] amo Tpl- 
px |npi@v: Ké 
avélotnoev 

TOS 0] vids av- 
tod Mav]yns p- 
viens x|apw +. 


12. In the right-hand wall of the sunken way leading to the door of the 
principal mosque : very rudely cut, and broken at the bottom. 


PHTEINA 
MHTHPYA 
IWMATATAY 
KYTATWY 
MNMH 


Pyyetva pntip 'Tdio II(am)a 
yAvuKuTaT@ v[i@] pvijpn[s xapev. 


13. Copied by lamplight from the roof of a species of cell on the left- 
hand side of the mosque-door : in large well-cut characters. 


POYAIOCKAEIC//// 
€YCEBIOCIAIOY 
AYPHAIAQEO 
AOTHTHIAYK 
YTATHMOYCYM 
BIWKAIEAYTW 
ZWNMNHMH 
C+APIN 


Povr(8)ios Kreu(@) EdoéBros 
CT)Stov AdpnrLa Ocoddrn 7H 
yAuKUTaTN fou cupBieo Kal 


éavT@ Cav pvijuns yapu. 


KXero for KXeo is also found C.L.G. 2610 and 6396. 


14. In the wall over the cell door. 


MAPK<S GMEN 
MAX<ZYAOY 
AATYNAIKI 
MNHMHEXAPIN 


Mapxos Mev(e) 
pedyo<s>v Aov- 


\ 
8a yuvaikt 


pvins xaptv. 


I have corrected thus on Professor W. M. Ramsay’s suggestion, as Aodéa 
is a well-known Lyaconian name, and prothetic ¢ or v occurs frequently in 
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such inscriptions, though generally before double consonants. Still the = ié 
at the end of Mevexayo seemed quite certain when I copied the inscription. 


15. In the wall of the precinct of the mosque in well-cut characters. 


AYPOPECTINA Adp(nr/a) ’Opecteiva 
OYTATEPIE WNOC Ouyatnp (Et)wvos 
KEOYIO////CMOY Ke 0 vi(d)s ov 
MAPKEAOC Mapxedos 

ANECTHA avecTnaa- 
MENTW-AYKY Mev TO YUKU- 
TA°MOYANAPI TAaT@ ov avopl 
KAAAIMAX W Kadrpay@ 
MHML X A PIN Kuins xaptv. 


16. In the large cemetery south-east of the town: above the lettering 
a horse pursued by a dog, and above that again four full-length figures, two 
adults and two children, rudely carved. 


€YTENIAMANO Evyevia Mavood avdph 
CAANAPIMNHMH. Linens xapw Kal éavTh fdca. 
XAPINKAIEAY 

THZWCA 


Mavocov is read in C.I.G. 3989, h. Names from the root May are 
common in this district, cp. Mavéa in No. 22; Mavys in 10 and 24; and 
Mava in the latter also. See W.M.R., ‘ Laodicea Combusta,’ &e., passim. 


17. Osmanjik : well cut on a stele, broken left top and bottom, and now 
built into the wall of the mosque-precinct. 


COYCOYK Lovoou x[al 
MANIAHITy Mavia 1) yv[vy 
AYTOYCOY avtov Lov- 
COYEKNW cov TéKY@ 
MHMICXA pvins Xa- 
PINKAICAY pw K(al éav- 


tots fact) 


18. Osmanjik: cut in very shallow letters on a marble block, much 


chipped. 


/////K CIN LIN Adp. ?] Kover 
'/PECB m7 |pecB[v- 
/EPCIC T]epos [4 
NECTE///, véoTn| o- 


M 2 
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ATOYS/ a Tov yA[vK- 
YTATOY uTdtov [p- 
YYEICY olu vecod [Ke 
\Y//-YIIN éwjav(ro)d (“)p- 
MHCXA Hluns xa- 
N pely 


19. In the wall of a house, broken at the top. 


IMANAAAE "Twav Adédeos Tard ader4pod prijpns 
OCTTATIAA yap. 

AEAQoMH 

MACX APIN 


20. In the wall of a house : above the inscription a relief representing 
a sitting lion, a female standing, and a sheaf; the lettering much worn. 


MANHC MENOITOY Mavns Mevoitod Mavig yuvaikt 
MANIAPYNAIKIMNH pvnns xapwv. 
MHCXAPIN®S 


21. Kunderaz: in the village graveyard; a stele intentionally defaced 
and very difficult to decipher. 


ZENIKOCKE Eevixos Ké 
MAKEAWNTIP Makxedav rp- 
OFONIECTHCA oyovi(Kov) érTnca- 

M////NHTTAT////ATT.O (v) M[4]vy wraz[pt] mo[c- 
HTW MNMICX AP ty NTO wyHuNS XapLV. 





Xenicus and Macedon erect a tomb to the memory of their stepfather; 
he is called zrovntds, as opposed to yovm watip. The correction mpoyovixdv 
is Professor Ramsay’s: mpoyov(o)e is just conceivable. The sons’ names sound 
strange in Lycaonia, and have probably resulted from the father and mother 
becoming hellenised. 


22. Ibid: a stele bearing above the inscription a female figure half 
lenyth, with hands clasped in the attitude of prayer; on her left is a basket, 
on her right a loom. 


TATACBAMHTPI Taras Ba pntpl 
MNHMHCXAPIN HUHENS YapLv. 


Ba is from the feminine form of Bas (see Pape s.v.), ep. Tas so frequent 
in Lycaonian inscriptions (see ‘ Laodicea Combusta,’ Nos. 47, 57, &c.). 
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23. Ibid: carefully cut. 


AYPACKAHTT Adp(nrsos) "AckAnmiadns Tletpwviou 
IA AHCTIETP yuvext Avp(nrdia) Maog xai 
WNIOYTYNE éavt@ Cov avéotnoe mynuns 
KIAYPMACA evexev, 

KAIEAYTWZ 

WNANECTH 

CE MNHMHCE 

NEKENY 


24. Ibid: below the inscription two full-length figures. 


AYPHAIA//// Avpnria [Pra]ovia f[ac]a Mewvrads 
OYIAZ////AMEIA avdpt pviuns xapwv. 
AAIANAPIMNIM 

HCXAPIN 


25. Ibid: broken at the top, rudely cut. 





OYTH Lovalou rH cv(u)Bio(v) IlavvAa 
CYBIOCTIAY Ké Mnvodepou tod téxvov pou 
AAKEMHNO avécTnoa pynuns xapw. 
AWPOYTOYTE 
KNOY MOY 
ANECTHCA 
MNHMHCXA 


PIN 


Badly cut and badly spelt: cupBiov, Mnvodmpov, &e., are all intended 
for datives ; cp. No. 18, supra, and note in Ramsay, Hist. Geog. A. M. p. 408, 
pointing out that this confusion begins in the third century A.D., and is very 
common in the fourth in Pisidia and Phrygia. 





26. Lbid. 
ANOTITHCOYAAE ’Avorrns Ovarepla Pooid: 
PIAPWCIAIMNMH LUHUNS Xap OTL mot KAO 
CXAPINOTIMOIKA a(e)l Scaxovnaer. 


AWCAIAIAKONHCEN 


’Avorrns under the form “Avorros appears in C.L.G. 5860, b, as a name ; 
Pools, like Avoyevis in No. 30, appears not to be found elsewhere, but new 
forms are to be expected in a remote valley of Lycaonia, and many forms 
(e.g. Znvwvis) may be compared from ‘ Laodicea Combusta,’ 
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27. Ilid., in the cemetery. 


AOMETIAC Aopetia Yovcov 7H avdpi uvypns 
OYCOYTW [ylapw Kai éavth Saca. 
ANAPIMN 

HMHC////A 
PINKAIEAY 
THZWCA 


28. On a block of grey limestone serving for a seat in front of a watch- 
house on the high road between Tchoumra and Kassaba. 


©.CKOCMN..... .. . LEZAAEADHNAY 
TOY 


o Setva] éxdapn[oe tTHv Seiva thy cEadéAdny ab- 
TOU. 


29. Kharkhan: on a large basaltic block near the Oda. 


AOYKMIORAC Aov«(tos) Mé@pas 
EKOCMEICENTON EXOT MELTEV TOV 
YONAYTOYTIAYA u(i)ov adtod Tiavi- 
ONIN AM/I/ ov 


TiéovXos is a river name on coins of Prostanna Pisidiae, as Professor 
Ramsay pointed out to me; and so the name may stand. (II)aiXov would 
be an obvious emendation. 


50. Lid. in the mosque-wall, much defaced. 


Jey ddd 


6 (/NECTOIEKOCN//////// (N)éotw(p) ? exdop[noe 
TATANTHN///Y///Att//// Tarav tyv [y]u[v ail xa. 


There was another tablet also in the mosque-wall, but at a great elevation, 
upside down, and almost wholly defaced; and J could make nothing of it 
from below, even with a glass. 


31. On a block lying in front of a house in the village, and worn almost 
smooth by long use as a seat. 


EMICWIIKAI//////PIAEKOC  [O]epiow(v) xai [ Ap|pva éxdo- 
MHC/////NAPALANTHN pno[aly ’Ap(p)lav thv 
MHTEPAAYT pnrépa avr7[ or]. 


D. G. HoGartu. 
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A PROTOKORINTHIAN LEKYTHOS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE little vase of which a coloured illustration is given on Plates I. and IT. 
has already been laid before the Society with a brief notice in the last number 
of the Journal, p. 253: before that publication appeared, it had already been the 
subject of articles in the Classical Review and the Times, so that most people 
are already aware of the melancholy interest which attaches itself to it. It 
was presented to the British Museum by Mr. Malcolm Macmillan in the 
spring of 1889, shortly before he started on the expedition which had so 
mysterious a termination. It was felt that the surpassing charm of this little 
Greek masterpiece was well worthy of any pains that could be bestowed on 
its reproduction; and it is to the generosity of Mr. Macmillan’s family that 
the Society owes the excellent facsimile which accompanies this paper.’ 

In spite of its diminutive proportions—it is only .068 métre in height— 
this little lekythos will certainly henceforth rank among the mirabilia of our 
national collection. Its claims to distinction are based, not only upon 
its intrinsic merit as a chef d’oewvre of art, but also on the fact that, belonging 
to a highly interesting class of Greek painted pottery, it is beyond all doubt 
the most beautiful and important specimen of that class which has yet come 
down to us. 

The material is a finely levigated clay of consistent texture and 
creamy yellow colour, such as we know was used in antiquity at any rate in 
the Corinthian potteries. On this ground the decoration is laid for the most 
part in a colour which varies, according to the thickness of the wash, from 
blackish brown to reddish brown: this is relieved by touches of purple here 
and there, and the details as well as the outlines of every figure are picked 
out with delicate incised lines. There is one peculiarity of technique about 
this vase which, so far as I know, is only found on this class of ware, and at 
present has only been noted upon one other example of it. In the main 
band of figures the flesh colour is indicated by a greyish black which in the 
original is quite distinguishable from the main wash: the only other example 
of this technique at present known is the little Protokorinthian lekythos in 
Berlin, which is only second to our vase in point of delicacy and refined 


cessfully the modelling of the lion’s head, by 
which the vase is surmounted. 


* Berlin Vase Cat., No. 238. 


1 The reproduction issued in the preceding 
number of the Jowrnal was too small to give an 
adequate impression of the style and colouring. 
The present plate moreover renders more suc- 
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execution. Both are marvellous illustrations of that largeness of style, carried 
out even in the minutest limit of size, which is one of the subtleties that 
critics of all times have associated with the best works of Greek art. The 
Greek gem and coin engravers of the best periods have this power in a 
remarkable degree; so that under their hands the effect of grandeur in 
composition is attained without any apparent effort. It would not be fair to 
expect, nor is it even desirable always, that such works should come out 
successfully under the test of actual mechanical enlargement, when this 
impression is aimed at: but it is interesting to see from the illustration that 
in the case before us even this test has been applied with a satisfactory 
result. 





Figs. 1 and 2 give photographic views of the vase in its actual size; the 
remaining figs. represent details of the decoration, fig. 3 giving the pattern on 
the handle, fig. 4 that of the shoulder, 5 and 6 the bands which run around 
the body. All these were traced by Mr. Anderson and enlarged by 
photography to double their natural size. Fig. 7 represents, also double its 
natural size, the decoration under the foot, a rosette of eight petals which are 
coloured alternately purple and black. 

Figs. 1 and 2. The form of the body of the vase corresponds with that 
which was the favourite shape among the Protokorinthian potters, and which 
was called lekythos, as we are told in the inscription on the vase of Tataie, 
also in the British Museum. A great number of Protokorinthian lekythi of 
this form and of almost universally the same size are known, but none, so far 
as I am aware, has the head and neck modelled otherwise than in the 
ordinary style, 2.c. with a broad horizontal lip and vertical handle attached to 
it. Our vase has the body surmounted by the head of a lion, of which the 
open mouth forms the spout: the modelling of this head (which seems 
certainly to be freehand, and not cast in a mould) is wonderfully spirited and 
lifelike: as a rule in Greek art of a later period the finest lions’ heads have a 
certain conventionality of treatment, brought about no doubt partly from the 
fact of their tectonic handling in architecture, and also because the artists 
had probably never seen an actual lion. This head reminds one much more 
of the animals on the Assyrian friezes of Kouyundjik, the artists of which had 
no doubt the advantage of study from the life. For a lifelike treatment of 
this animal in Greek art one must go to the Mykenaean sword with the lion 
hunt, or later on to the little Protokorinthian lekythos of the Temple collection 
in the Museum, which must have been about contemporary with our vase: on 
the Temple vase we have two lions attacking a bull, and the herdsmen 
advancing to the rescue with spears and arrows: a realistic scene which can 
hardly have been developed entirely out of the imagination of the artist. 
In publishing the Temple vase, Furtwaengler (Arch. Zeitung, 41, p. 160) called 
attention to the statement of Herodotos that even in the days in which he 
wrote lions were still to be found in Macedonia and Northern Greece: but as 
they died out, the hunt of the Kalydonian boar was substituted for that of 
the lion as a type in Greek art. 


Our lion’s head is drawn to the life: the softer skin around the lips, the 
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distended nostril, and the muscles around the muzzle are all indicated with 
an almost Chinese exactness: the effect of snarling is admirably conveyed in 
the puckered up lines of the nose, and in the ears, which instead of standing 
erect are laid flat back against the neck. The shaggy mane could not well 
have been modelled without interfering with the handle of the vase, and the 
artist has shown a wise reserve in merely suggesting the coarse locks of hair 
by outlines of colour: this scheme prepares one well for the conventional body 
of the vase and forms a happy medium between it and the realistic head of 
the lion. The teeth are left in the natural colour of the clay; purple is used 
for the interior of the lips, the protruding tongue, the forepart of the 
nose, the pupils of the eyes, and for the exterior surface of the ears. The 


main portions of the head are separated from one another by bands of 


hatched lines: and the whole surface between the coarse hair of the mane 
and the muzzle is stippled with minute brown dots indicating the finer hair. 

The skill which the artist has shown in the fashioning of this head 
proves that he was modeller no less than painter. This need not surprise us 
when we recollect the close connection that is everywhere found to have 
existed between the early schools of sculpture and of painting. This was 
especially the case at Korinth and Sikyon, as we see from the legends which 
surround the Daedalidae!; the legendary inventor of painting was according 
to one account the daughter of a potter of Sikyon working at Korinth, and 
on the Korinthian painted votive pinakes? we have the arts of the potter, the 
painter, the sculptor, and possibly also the bronze-worker, all represented, as 
if these had been bound up, as it were, in one art-community. 

The representation of the lion in Greek art seems most naturally to 
suggest Mesopotamia: the idea suggests itself of the lion hunts on the friezes 
of Kouyundjik, of the groups of a king stabbing a lion in Persian sculpture, 
and so by way of the Phrygian monuments to the lion gate of Mykenae and 
the Mykenaean swords. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
technique of the swords is only paralleled as yet in Egypt, and that the lion 
was a favourite subject in Egyptian sculpture. In this connection it is worth 
recalling the little Egyptian draughtsmen surmounted by lions’ heads carved 
in ivory, which are much about the size, though they have nothing like the 
spirit, of the head of our vase. 

The idea of surmounting a vase with the head of an animal or the upper 
part of a human figure was one which came into Greek art from the East. 
In Egypt of course this custom had obtained from a very early period for 
sepulchral purposes : the mummified cat or bull was deposited in wrappings 
of which the lower part conveyed no idea of the body of the animal preserved 
in them, but the upper part was modelled and coloured to represent the head 
of the animal. To a people accustomed to burning the bodies of their dead 
the idea naturally transferred itself to the vessels intended for holding the 
ashes: and so we find the early Etruscan cinerary urns often surmounted by 





1 See Klein in Arch.-Epig. Mittheil. vol. xi. 205. 
2 Antike Denkméiler, i, pll. 7 and 8. 
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a head which is more or less a portrait of the personage whose remains they 
contain. An intermediate stage is that of the alabastra, the long cylindrical 
vases of alabaster which were imported into Greece and Italy in early times 
as we know from Egypt; and of which the upper part is frequently carved in 
the human form. The anthropomorphic, and if I may borrow a word, the 
zoomorphic form, once fixed in Hellenic pottery, recurs with more or less 
frequency through all its stages of development: it had come in originally 
with the pottery of the Hissarlik type: it is scarcely found amongst the types 
of Mykenae! and Dipylon; but now in this Protokorinthian style it is coming 
in again; and in the class of Korinthian :aryballi which follows the Proto- 
korinthian in point of date, it is exceedingly prevalent: these aryballi are in 
the form of helmeted heads, lions, deer, Gorgon’s heads, human figures: but 
there again the Egyptian influence is manifested in the Egyptising forms 
which recur in these shapes, such as the god Bes, and also in the fact that 
vases of this class, frequently found in Greek tombs, are made in a faience 
which is purely Egyptian or Graeco-Egyptian. 

I may note here that a terracotta vase of the form before us can never 
have been intended for practical use. The original intention of the lekythos 
form was of course that of holding ointment or oil, for the extraction of which 
a perfectly clear channel was essential. The Greek potters were above all 
things practical, and no Greek would have put so impracticable a neck on a vase 
if it had really been intended for such a purpose. Our lekythos was made 
expressly for dedication in the temple or the tomb, and it is in keeping with 
the Greek idea of piety towards the dead that this and so many other painted 
vases received the wealth of ornament which so humble a material as terracotta 
seems otherwise hardly to deserve. 

There is in the British Museum a jug from Santorin which was published 
in the Mon. Ined. IX. 5, fig. 1, and which illustrates the form of our vase, 
inasmuch as it has the neck and spout modelled in the form of the head of a 
Gryphon: the Gryphon is of course a specially Oriental conception, and is of 
frequent occurrence in the Korinthian vases: it occurs also on a little Proto- 
korinthian lekythos from Kamiros which now stands under the same glass 
shade with the Macmillan and Temple vases. Now this Gryphon-headed jug 
is of a class which has most relation to the Phaleron class: that is to say, 
with a technique and design which in the main are Geometric, it shows 
decidedly the influence of new ideas: it may be that the vase belongs to an 
island fabric where the painters, accustomed to work in the Geometric style, 
were beginning to be influenced, if not by Protokorinthian pottery, at any rate 
by the same ideas as the Protokorinthian artists: the wide area over which 
tombs with Protokorinthian pottery are found shows how favourite this class 
was in antiquity and consequently argues for its having exercised an extensive 
influence. In the ‘Phaleron’ style there is a great deal in the character of 
the ornament which connects that class with the Protokorinthian: to take 


1 See the bull’s head in gold and silver, $828, and the very similar vase of terra-cotta, 
Schliemann, Iycene, pp. 216, 217, figs. 327, Hellenic Journal, vol. viii. pl. 83, fig. 9. 
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ouly two examples, if we compare the Phaleron vase published in Boehlau’s 
article on that ware,! fig. 8, we see a procession of four hounds to the right, 
headed by a hare which runs up hill, an obvious parallel to one of the scenes 
on the lekythos before us: while a still more striking parallel is found in a 
Protokorinthian lekythos recently acquired by the Berlin Museum (Arch. 
Jahrb. 1888 p. 247), in which the hare is drawn in the same peculiar attitude 
without the line underneath, which in the case of the Phaleron scene gives 
the explanation. And the same hare is found on one of the very early 
Korinthian pinakes now in Berlin (Ant. Denkm. i. pl. 7, fig. 27). In all these 
cases the same kind of pothook ornament occurs. Fig. 14 in Boehlau’s article 
is a Phaleron jug of which the main field of decoration is filled with a lion’s 
head in character not unlike the moulded head of the vase before us, and it 
would be easy to multiply instances which show the close connection between 
the Protokorinthian and Phaleron classes. 

I will first give a brief description of the painted decorations of the 
vase, and reserve for a general statement the few remarks which these 
suggest. 

Fig. 3 represents the handle of the vase: the broad handle of the 
ordinary lekythos cannot here as usual be carried into the lip: it is therefore 
made to terminate between the ears with a raised semicircular edge which 
suggests at once the crest of the lion’s mane and also gives the artist the cue 
for the decoration: the space is admirably adapted for the Gorgon’s head, 
which at the same time gives the necessary finish to the handle which would 


otherwise seem to terminate somewhat abruptly here. The Gorgoneion is of 


the usual archaic type’, with the protruding tongue and interior of the mouth 
coloured purple: as a survival of the slightly earlier method of drawing the 
head, it is here treated in outline. From this point downwards the handle is 
moulded as if to represent metal, with raised edges and a raised rib running 
down the centre: this is covered with a triple plait pattern running 
vertically, which is separated however from the Gorgoneion by a horizontal 
piece of double plait pattern of even smaller dimensions: each of these plaits 
is enclosed within a three line border: the triple plait is brown, the double 
plait purple. 

Not the minutest portion of the vase is to be left without decoration, and 
so the entire edge of this handle, which is about 2 millimeters thick, is 
decorated with a countless number of zigzags like the four-limbed sigma, a 
pattern which is favourite throughout the Protokorinthian class. 

Fig. 4 gives the decoration of the neck, an extremely elaborate and 
beautiful palmette ornament, in which the purple colour has been employed 
as much as the black with an excellent effect of clearness. The ground space 
is decorated here and there with minute pothooks, crosses, and Maltese 
crosses? Both of these last are survivals from the range of Mykenae ornament. 


1 Arch. Jahrb. 1887, p. 33. and on a Kamiros pinax, Rayet, Céramique, 
2 See Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Gorgon, p. 1713. — p. 47, fig. 27. 


3 See Arch. Jahrb. 1886, p. 134, fig. 2948 ; 
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I may remark by the way that, just as we have in these Protokorinthian 
lekythi of the seventh century B.c. the prototypes of the white Athenian 
lekythi of the fifth and fourth centuries, so in this elaborate palmette orna- 
ment on the shoulder we have the tradition which is kept up in the beautiful 
anthemion on the shoulder of the Athenian vases: the elements of the later 
development are absolutely to be recognized here—a curious instance of the 
conservatism of art traditions. 

Fig. 5 represents the main band of decoration, a frieze ‘02 m. wide. 
Although this frieze is at its broadest part only 11} cm. (4% in.) long, it con- 
tains no less than eighteen warriors in combat. The scene has no natural 
beginning or ending ; it divides itself best at the place where it is divided in 
our illustration, there being a small space left empty between the figures which 
stand on the extreme right and left of the band as there given: the compo- 
sition is so arranged that the centre of interest comes nearly beneath the front 
view of the lion’s face. All the warriors are armed with low crested helmets, 
circular shields, greaves and spears: six out of their number are kneeling, and 
in this position are speared in the neck by the opponents behind them, so that 
the blood spurts out over the shields of the kneeling figures: all the figures 
with one exception are turned to the left, and the scene is possibly thus 
intended to suggest the surprise of an ambuscade by an enemy coming from 
behind: the kneeling warriors certainly have the appearance of being taken 
unawares. Each of the shields has a different device, beautifully drawn : they 
run from left to right as follows: bird flying, swan, mask of bull, four quarters 
with flying bird in each, mask of bull, Gryphon’s head, bird flying, head of 
bull, hen, cock, Catherine wheel, ram’s head, Gryphon (?) with open jaws and 
wings spread,? swan, bird flying, mask of bull, owl, bird flying. It is curious 
that each of the attacking warriors is armed with two spears, while the at- 
tacked, with a single exception, have only one. Purple is used for the crests 
of the helmets, for the greaves, details of the shield devices, and the blood. 

The second frieze (exactly ‘01 m wide) represents a horse-race. Six 
horses gallop at full speed to the left, ridden by boys who ply the goad freely. 
Beneath one of the horses is seated a swan, beneath another a crouching 
figure; whether this last is intended for a human figure or an ape it is 
difficult to say. If the former, it may be inserted as representing a spectator, 
which would correspond with the attitude of the right arm: diminutive 
spectators are found in similar scenes of early Corinthian ware (Inghirami 
Vasi Fitt. CCCVIL, Salzmann, Nécropole, Pl. II.: and see also the urchins in 
various attitudes crouching under the grand stand in the Corneto wall- 
painting, of which a copy is in the British Museum): and the habit of putting 
in animals or other figures to fill space in a scene of this kind is a regular 
practice of the early Korinthian artist. In the Salzmann vase a small figure 
using a hoe is drawn under the horse, which takes part in the show. If on 
the other hand, as is more probable, it is an ape, it recalls the little vases in 


1 Cf. the types of running or flying Gryphon in Egyptian and Mykenacan art, Roscher’s 
Lexicon, s.v. Gryps, p. 1745. 
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the form of a squatting ape which are of frequent occurrence among the Ko- 
rinthian aryballi, and is only another added to the list of the many new animals 
which the artists of this cycle are learning to represent. The horses have 
enormous bits, and the manes and tails coloured purple: the manes are further 
indicated in the Korinthian manner by a series of wavy lines incised on 
the purple. 

The third frieze, perhaps the most surprising of all, is only four milli- 
metres wide, and yet the artist has not only put eight figures in it, but has 
been able to bestow on them all the spirit and elaborate finish which he has 
displayed throughout the wider spaces: nearly all the figures have the outlines 
engraved around the paint. Behind a net, represented by a triskeles of 
spirals, crouch a huntsman and his dog; the huntsman swings over his head 
his knotted stick ready to strike the hare which two hounds are chasing into 
the net on the left. On the right is a fox or jackal (?) which has just been 
caught by the foremost of two other hounds, 

Below this scene.is a band of alternate purple and black vertical rays 
and then two brown lines surrounding the foot. Each of the friezes is bounded 
by a triple row of the thinnest brown lines. 

This little vase was acquired by Mr. Macmillan at Thebes and no doubt 
has come from one of those early Theban tombs which lie to the west of the 
town on both sides of the old road to Lebadea: they have been opened at 
haphazard from time to time during the years 1886—8: and while regretting 
that a scientific excavation has not been made of this site, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that by far the most beautiful object among 
their contents has come to us. A series of Protokorinthian lekythi from 
these tombs were obtained in 1887 by the Berlin Museum; one of them (Arch. 
Jahrb. 1888 p. 247) closely recalls the style of ours, and might be the work of 
the same artist. 

The question as to the origin of these vases is a very difficult one: the 
term Protokorinthian was invented for the class by Furtwaengler, as a pro- 
visional title, not because it is proved that the vases were made at Korinth, 
but because the class is ,in general older than the Korinthian ware and is 
closely bound up with it by numerous transitional stages. Helbig * saw in 
them an early stage of Chalkidian, and more recently Diimmler * has adduced 
further reason for attributing them to Chalkis, Iam inclined to think that 
Furtwaengler is right : in any case we know very little at present of the early 
Chalkidian art: and there are certainly very strong points of connection with 
the early art of Korinth. I will briefly indicate a few points in which our 
vase affurds evidence either way. 

The early bronze work of the Korinthians was celebrated in antiquity: 
and Furtwaengler has endeavoured to show that the style of these gaily 
coloured friezes is due to a survival of the influence of inlaid work in various 
metals which we see on the Mykenaean swords. I have remarked on the 





1 Bronzefunde aus Olympia, pp. 46,51; and Annali, 1877, p. 406. 
cf. Arch. Zeit. 41, p. 154. 3 Arch. Jahrbuch, 1887, p. 18. 
2 Italiker in der Pocbene, pp. 84 foll. ; 
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metallic character of the handle of our vase, which terminates at the top in 
very much the same way as the handle of the bronze vases of all Greek 
times : the pattern with which it is covered is moreover the same as that which 
Loeschcke so happily illustrated from the description of Homeric shield, J/. 18, 
479, rept Sdvrvya Badr dacivhy, TpltAaKka, wapwapénv— around it he set 
a threefold border, bright and dazzling’ The careful use of engraved lines 
for outlines and details throughout is another hint in the same direction. 

The subjects represented are all such as may be paralleled from early 
Corinthian art and from early metal work. Loeschcke has traced the history 
of the hare hunt to beaten metal through the shield of Hesiod: we may find 
further parallels in Hesiod to our vase, e.g. the frieze of warriors, Scut, Her. 
237 :— 

ot & brép avtéwy 
avdpes Euapvacbnv, Toreunia Tedye ExovTEs, 
Tol pev amo aderépns Todos opeTépwv TE TOKH@V 
Nouyov auvvovtes, Tol dé mpabéew mepawres. 


the frieze of horse-racing, ibid. 1. 305— 


map © avtots immhes Exov Trovov, audi 8 adOro1s 
dhpw éxov kai “oy Gor, 


and (Ll. 314) around the whole ran the Ocean, with many swans swimming on 
the surface of the water. 

For both the combats and the horse-racing we may quote Pausanias’ 
description of the chest of Kypselos, V. 18,6, otpatiwtixa Sé éri tpitn yopa 
Tis Napvakos’ TO wev TOAV eiow é€v avTois oi wefol, memoinvTar bé Kal emi 
cuvwpider imets. As to the horse-racing, Krause tells us that it was not 
introduced at Olympia until the 33rd Ol. (648), and that the growth of this 
sport in the sacred games went pari passu with the use of horse in war. 
In any case, the races of boys on horseback are rare ; where they do occur, it 
is usually on the early vases of Korinthian manufacture, such as the ‘ Amphi- 
araus’ vase in Berlin (Mon. Ined. X, pll. 4-5). The form of net on our vase 
is strongly suggestive of metal representation. It is curious that the 
Oikopheles vase (Burlington Fine Arts Cat. pl. 1), which is certainly an early 
Attie work strongly under the influence of Korinthian models, gives a form of 
net which is a combination of the type here shown and of another Korinthian 
form (that given in Loeschcke’s Dreifussvase, Arch. Zeit. 1881 pl. 4). 


1 Berlin Cat. of Vases, No. 1655; cf. also Arch. Jahrb. 1887, p. 277 raises the question as 


ibid (early Attic), No. 1712; Annali 1855, Tav. to whether the vase-painters originally had in 
20. The representation of keAnri€ovres pucri view the association of the rider with the art- 


was popular among the early bronze workers of — type of the dead person as a horseman. Where 
the Korinthian-Sikyonian school (Overbeck, however as here the type is distinctly agonistic, 
Schriftg. Nos. 406, 456); and on one of the it seems much more natural to connect it with 
painted Korinthian pinakes (Ant. Denkm. i. pl. the notion of funeral games, as in the Am- 
8, fig. 20) a sculptor is shown modelling the  phiaraus vase also. 

group of a boy on horseback. Loeschcke in 
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In short, it seems extremely probable that our designs have been inspired 
by some metal work of early Greek workmanship, and that this was probably 
Korinthian. 

The main result of the above remarks is to show that this vase seems to 
offer traces which are most nearly allied to early Korinthian metal work. 
Unfortunately, we know as yet very little of the pottery of Korinth previous 
to the time when this can be identified by inscriptions painted on the vases. 
The art of Mykenae seems to have become merged at its last stage into that 
of the Geometric invaders, whoever these were. But the Argive preeminence 
in art descended as an heritage to the great art-centres of Korinth and 
Sikyon. We should therefore expect to find traces of Geometric style in early 
Korinthian pottery ; but this is at present not forthcoming. We have in the 
tomb of Menekrates from the Korinthian Corcyra (most of the contents of 
which are in the British Museum), among a quantity of fairly developed 
Korinthian pottery, one oinochoe which is Dipylon in form, technique, and 
ornament. This would seem to be an importation. What we now want is 
to find vases of Korinthian technique with Geometric decoration; but as 
yet I only know of one such definite instance. This is an oinochoe in the 
British Museum of a form which is rare in pottery, but which occurs again in 
late Roman glass. It has a conical body, a long cylindrical neck, and trefoil 
lip, from which a long broad handle descends to the body. (B.M. Cat. of 
Vases, form no, exviii). This vase is described in the British Museum Cata- 
logue no. 392, and is figured in Birch’s Pottery (1873) p. 186 fig. 127, and 
thence in Dennis’ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (1878 edition) vol. I. 
p. exxvi. fig. 80. The Gamedes oinochoe (Wiener Vorlegcbl. 1888, pl. I. fig. 2) 
appears to be an adaptation of the same form. 

At the time when it was catalogued and drawn, it was entirely covered 
with a misleading restoration in modern paint; the whole of this has now been 
cleaned away, and the animals and rosettes, which were a modern addition, 
have entirely disappeared. On the neck is a frieze of the usual Geometric 
waterbirds among dots, the handle is decorated with one Jong wavy snake 4 
with seven ‘ swastikas’ beside it, and the remainder of the decoration consists 
of bands of horizontal lines and of diaper pattern. 

Since this vase is undoubtedly of Korinthian fabric, I would suggest that 
this really represents the true type of Korinthian Geometric pottery: it will 
correspond with the specimens which Diimmler published in Arch. Jahrb. 
1887 pl. 2. and possibly with a series of vases in the British Museum, which 
are only different from the usual Dipylon in that the clay resembles that of 
Korinth, and is sometimes covered with a whitish slip. Probably the 
Geometric style never held long sway in Korinth?, and hence the comparative 
rarity of such specimens as this, If we may, as I believe, attribute the 
Protokorinthian class to Korinth, and if we consider the early date of the 


1 Cf, the Dipylon Oinochoe from Rhodes in ? The Korinthian gold band with reliefs (Arch. 
Arch. Jahrb. 1886, p. 135, which has the same Zeit. vol. 42, pl. 8) gives us further evidence of 
snake moulded on the handle. the Geometric system at Korinth. 
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class, we can understand that the old Geometric style, with its constrained 
types of form and decoration, soon gave place to the freer methods of the 
new class. 

That the Protokorinthian ware was manufactured-at a very early date 
has been abundantly proved ; Diimmler has shown (loc. ci¢.) that it was con- 
temporary with at least a late stage of Mykenaean art ; and we have seen that 
in this ware certain Mykenaean elements still survive. Helbig says that in the 
tombs of Latium they follow immediately upon the hut urns and the primitive 
Italian ware. Henceforward, they are found more widespread than any other 
class throughout the tombs of Greece and Italy. At Thebes we find the most 
advanced specimens, such as our vase and the specimen figured in Arch. Jahrb. 
1888, p. 247, in company with a local fabric which is still decorated in the 
Geometric principle; and at Athens their importation may very likely have 
given the impetus which resulted in the creation of the Phaleron type. 

Towards the end of the seventh century the supply seems to fail; 
probably because of the introduction (from Egypt?) of the new type of 
aryballos, which from this time takes a prominent place among Korinthian 
fabrics as well. It is therefore not strange to find that at Naukratis there 
has been discovered no example of Protokorinthian ware, although specimens 
have been found there of Korinthian aryballi and other Korinthian ware. 
At Naukratis the earliest pottery dates from the end of the seventh century ; 
and most of the fabrics known to have been in vogue at that date are found 
represented there ; including a good deal of what we know, from the inscrip- 
tions painted on them, to be of Korinthian origin. If the Protokorinthian 
pottery had been as popular in the market at the end of the seventh century 
as it was half a century earlier, it is probable that some of it would have 
found its way to Naukratis. I think then that we may fairly presume that 
by the end of the seventh century the Protokorinthian fabric was dying out. 

The introduction of the incised line evidently gave facility for the 
development of a new style, that of miniature drawing, which had been 
impossible earlier, when details had to be indicated by leaving portions 
unpainted or in outline. The desire for such miniature work had been seen 
in the early Protokorinthian vases (e.g. Anna/i 1877 Tav. C.D.) with friezes in 
silhouette: and such vases as ours (largely exported, as their varied 
provenance shows) would doubtless have reached Athens early in the sixth 
century and prepare the way for such works as the Francois vase and the 
figuras omnis imitart ausum of Pliny. It is a period of inventions, and the 
growing desire is felt for a nearer approach to realistic treatment; Pliny says 
Eumarus of Athens first distinguished in colour the figures of men and 
women ; yes, but already in this Protokorinthian ware, in the wares of 
Melos and the white-faced ware of Naukratis, in the Euphorbos plate, and 
the Caere paintings on terracotta, we have the same thing; that is to say, a 
local colour is given to the flesh of the men, while that of the women is left 
in outline. When painting began upon a red clay it became necessary to 
adopt white for the flesh of women: and it is curious to note that at an 
advanced stage of the Naukratite white-faced ware, an additional white 
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upon white is used for women and Sphinxes. Probably these vases mark a 
stage contemporary with the paintings on red clay imported into Naukratis, 
and the Naukratite painters were simply imitating what they saw on these 
imported pieces. 

The class of ware which bears most analogy to the Protokorinthian, 
both in the obvious connection with Korinthian metal work and also in the 
choice and treatment of subject, is the class of stamped red ware plates, which 
Loeschcke has referred, I think rightly, to a Korinthian original inspiration 
(Arch. Zit. 39, p. 40 foll.). Loeschcke remarks that the combat of Lapiths and 
Centaurs on Hesiod’s Shield of Herakles is described in terms which point 
to a general mélée of the opposing forces, 1. 178 : 


> % @ e / / ’ / 
év 8 hv bopivn AaTiOawv aixyntawv 


Kévravpot & érépwbev évavtiot jryepéOovTo. 


Now in early Chalcidian and Rhodian vases, he says, scenes of combat 
are almost universally split up into pairs of opposing combatants: and this 
practice is adopted in the Frangois vase. On the red ware relief vases on the 
other hand, and on the early Korinthian vases!, the impression aimed at is 
that of two groups opposing each other in closed ranks, a tvopivy in the 
Hesiodic sense : and such is clearly the intention of our fig. 5. 

Again, it is noticeable that neither the frieze of warriors on our vase, nor 
the frieze of horse-racing?, have a definite beginning or ending : that is to say, 
they would be peculiarly appropriate for the decoration of a concentric 
circular band such as those on the red ware, on a metal shield, or the interior 
of a metal cup. The hare hunt of our vase is clearly an elongation of the 
usual form with huntsman, net, hare, and hounds: a scheme which Loeschcke 
has shown (loc. cit.) is directly traceable to the Phoenician bronze cups. One 
bronze cup found at Nimrud has on the innermost circle running hares, on 
the outermost, running dogs; on another such vase we have the hound and 
hare alternately. On a Kyrenian cup from Naukratis in the British Museum 
(as yet unpublished) we have the early scheme of the Greek type ; the band 
which runs round the interior of this cup is occupied with three figures only, 
two dogs and a hare: neither huntsman nor net appears. Puchstein (Arch. 
Zeit. 1881, p. 227) has already pointed out that the ornament and composition 
of the Kyrenian and Rhodian vases are imitated from a metal industry, which 
had its nearest relation in the Cypriot-Phoenician workshops. 

By ‘Rhodian’ he here means the circular pinakes with paintings on a 
whitish slip, of which several have come from Rhodian ‘tombs,’ but many 
more from Naukratis: I am inclined to think that this was not a Rhodian 


! See e.g. a Korinthian oinochoe of ‘Oriental’ a metal bowl from Dali has a frieze of boys on 
style in the British Museum. horseback with whips, and birds flying beside 
2 Cf. the similar frieze stamped fromacylinder — them in the field (Perrot et Chipiez, iii. p. 779, 
on the vase in Aus. Greg. ii. 99, fig. 6; beneath fig. 548). 
the horses are represented plants and lotos buds, 
H.S.— VOL. XI. N 
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fabric, but imported ; for these reasons ; (i) from Biliotti’s Diary of Excavations 
in Rhodes it appears that the pinakes are invariably found there in tombs 
which contain glass and porcelain objects, and no other form of vases except 
bucchero (Polledrara ware); (ii) the one inscription which we have on a 
‘Rhodian’ pinax (the Euphorbos plate) is in an alphabet which is certainly 
other than Rhodian ; (iii) we have in the British Museum a series of pinakes 
from Rhodes which are quite easily distinguishable as local imitations of this 
very fabric.' Whether it came originally to Rhodes and Asia Minor from 
Naukratis, or not, is another question ; certainly a great deal of exactly 
similar ware was found at Naukratis: and it is worth noting that here the 
arrangement of the design in concentric circles is particularly frequent (e.g. 
Naukratis II. xi. 2). We have in the British Museum the fragment of one 
such Naukratite pinax which is here given in order to illustrate this concen- 
tric arrangement, and also because it is the only parallel instance I can find 
of the peculiar treatment of the horse’s bit in our fig. 6. 








To resume then, it would seem that both the pinakes, the fabrics of 
Naukratis and Daphnae, and the fabrie of Kyrene share in common with the 
Protokorinthian ware certain relations to the metal bowls of Phoenician 
origin. The strong bodies, the feeling for naturalistic treatment, the flowing 
blood,? the human legged centaurs, the stippled surface, the filling in of the 
field with individual animals, the preference for representations of genre and 
heroic scenes—these are common to all. I may here add two points suggested 
by our vase : first the swan swimming, in the horse-racing scene fig. 6: an 


1 Amongst the pottery found in Rhedian tated; as a rule these local imitations were 





‘tombs previous to the time of Attic importa- 
tions almost all the known fabrics are repre- 
sented by corresponding local imitations. Iam 
inclined to think that there was no independent 
painted ware made in the island (except perhaps 
the ‘Fikellura’ ware) which was not thus imi- 


executed only in two colours (blackish brown on 
reddish clay) and without incising. 
2 Hesiod, Seut. Her. 173. 
Kata 5€ ot KeAauvoy 
aim’ amedciBer €pat’. 
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obvious parallel to Hesiod Seu. Her. 1, 3161; and, through it, to the 
Phoenician-Cyprian bowl (Cesnola Stern 56, 4: 69, 4). Secondly, the ape in 
our fig. 6 (the prognathous character of the head and the characteristic 
attitude seem to mark it as such here): we have the early Korinthian aryballi 
in form of a squatting ape: it occurs on the Kyrene Arkesilaos vase, and 
frequently on the Egyptian book of the dead, and possibly from Egypt it came 
into Phoenician metal work as we see it in Perrot and Chipiez iii. p. 759, fig. 
543.2. Similar points of resemblance might no doubt be multiplied; I will 
only add two which here occur to me. In Perrot and Chipiez iii. p. 759, fig. 
543 we have, in the central scene on a Phoenician bowl, the figure of a man 
chained to a column by his arms which are tied behind his back; in the 
Kyrene vase (Baumeister Denkmdler, p. 1411) this identical figure is used for 
Prometheus ; and again in the Attic amphora ‘a colonnette’ in Berlin (Cad. 
no. 1722) which, as the form shows, is borrowed from a Korinthian original ; 
lastly, in the Amathous metal cup (Perrot and Chipiez ili. p. 775, fig. 547), 
we have a naturalistic scene of warriors very similar to that on the Macmillan 
vase ; they carry shields with devices (one such device being the ‘Catherine 
wheel’ of our vase); and these shields are represented, as here, without the 
broad rim which is usual in Chalcidian and later Korinthian representations. 

The direct connection of the Protokorinthian fabric with the mixed 
Egypto-Assyrian art which we associate with Phoenicia is admirably illus- 
trated in the accompanying woodcut. 








This is a Protokorinthian lekythos of exactly the same form as that 
given in Arch, Zeit. 41, p. 161, except that it wants most of the lip and the 
upper part of the handle: it was lately in a private collection in England. 
Its present height is .045 metre. On the neck is a frieze composed of the 
upper part of a winged figure repeated five times, and the wing and foreleg of 
what seems to be intended for a winged quadruped. On the body is a quaint 
representation of the sacred tree between two eagles (?) which look over their 


' Hesiod, Scut. Her. 316. 2 A similar figure occurs on an early coin of 
uncertain (Asia Minor?) locality, see Nwmis- 


KUKVoL GepoiTdtat mEeyar’ Hrvov, of pa TE ToAAOl 
matic Chronicle, 1890, pl. ii. 8. 


viixov em &kpov dwp. 
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backs towards it: on the left, the upper part of a winged figure with an 
Egyptian headdress, and a bird ; on the right part of a similar figure. Below, 
a band of rays. On the handle has been a net pattern very similar to that 
which is frequent upon the ware of Kyrene (e.g. Arch. Zeit. 1881, Taf. 10, 3). 
Each of the figures has the outlines and details engraved, but so far as I can 
see there is no trace of the use of purple. 

The analogy of this vase to the ware of Kyrene is obvious at first sight ; 
and yet there is no question but that it belongs to the Protokorinthian class. 
Here we have, so far as I know, the first instance in Greek pottery where the 
elements appear directly inspired by Phoenician metal work. The sacred 
tree! points to Assyria; the pairs of heraldic birds to the tectonic sculptures 
of Asia Minor; while the two winged figures in the main frieze show decided 
Egyptian influence.? At the same time, the whole design is treated in a 
manner as though copied without understanding; so much so, that in the 
upper band we have a wing and foreleg of an animal (cf. the horse in fig. 1 
on p. 178), but no head. 

Studniczka (Kyrene, pp. 7—8) has shown that the material of Kyrenian 
paintings may be traced through Thera to Argos, and remarks the close 
connection which may be established between the art of Kyrene and 
Korinthian-Sikyonian art. The same connection is obvious for the early 
art of Naukratis and the situla vases of Daphnae. To sum up then, we have 
the following result :— 

(i) The Protokorinthian ware, following shortly after Mykenae, is closely 
connected with the oid Greek Korinthian metal industry and so influenced 
by the Cypriot-Phoenician metal bowls.’ 

(ii) The fabrics of Naukratis, Kyrene, and Daphnae were subject to this 
Cypriot-Phoenician influence at a later date, probably in two ways: directly, 
through communication with the neighbouring island of Cyprus: indirectly, 
through Korinthian importations, as the types of myths there represented 


show us. 
CEcIL SMITH. 




















1 The same tree occurs in another Proto- 
korinthian lekythos (in the British Museum), 
from Kamiros in Rhodes ; but in that case it is 
of much more developed and complicated form. 

* Cf. the figures of the Boreades in the Kyrene 
cup, Naukratis, part i. pl. viii. 

3 According to Biliotti’s Diary of Excavations 
in Rhodes, two Protokorinthian lekythi were 
found ‘between the walls D and E’ of the 


Akropolis at Kamiros, together with the fol- 
lowing objects (marked C 10 and C 12): 
‘various porcelain statuettes and fragments ; a 
bronze camel kneeling, with a man on its back : 
Archaic terra-cotta statuette ; an iron spear and 
undulated blade ; fragments of stone statuettes 
and animals; a sea-shell covered with incised 
ornaments, Egyptian style.’ 
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VARIOUS WORKS IN THE PERGAMENE STYLE. 


THE chief object of this paper is to record and classify the various 
monuments which on the ground of subject-matter or style may claim to be 
connected with Pergamene work. It may be well also to notice by way of 
introduction what we can gather from ancient testimony. 

Of most of the existing works that I shall mention I have had personal 
knowledge, and where I have had to rely merely on published representations 
of them, I can only bring them forward for the purpose of suggesting to those 
who have direct acquaintance with them to consider them from this point of 
view. The theory which I wish to work out—a theory already suggested by 
others—is that certain fields of Greco-Roman and late Roman art have 
received a deep and abiding impress from Pergamon. That this should be 
a priort probable does not need elaborate proof; Rome was the heir of the 
Pergamene kingdom, and had always friendly intimacy with it, and we hear 
of many Pergamene works being transferred to Rome by Nero (Dio Chrys. 
644° £.): between certain Roman and certain Pergamene myths there was 
a close analogy,! which coloured the artistic representation of them: the 
struggle of the Pergamene kingdom with the Gauls, or—to speak perhaps 
more correctly—with Antiochus Hierax supported by Gallic mercenaries,’ 
was the most recent counterpart to the struggle of Rome with the barbarians : 
it was the Pergamene school—as Professor Brunn was the first to demonstrate 
—who idealized and fixed for artistic representation the type of the northern 
barbarian and really created historic sculpture,’ and I think that it can be 
shown that their rendering of this type became conventionalized and remained 
traditional throughout many centuries. 

But the preliminary question which it is essential to answer is whether 
it is allowable to speak of a Pergamene style at all. For unless works done at 
Pergamon or in connection with Pergamon showed certain specific points of 
resemblance between themselves and a certain distinctiveness, we might 





1 £.g. the exposure of the twins and Telephos, 3 Isolated works, such as the Nubian head— 








the infants suckled by the wolf: compare the 
legend in Plutarch (Romulus ch. 2) that Aeneas 
married Roma, a daughter of Telephos. 

2 Vide Kohler, Die Griindung des Kénigs- 
reichs Pergamon : Urlichs, who combats many of 
his arguments in his Pergamenische Inschriften, 
yet admits the main part of his theory. 





a bronze work from Cyrene—published by 
Rayet, Mon. de lV art Antique 2. No. 58, showing 
powerful realistic treatment of the barbaric 
type, are perhaps earlier than the Pergamene 
school: but theirs is the earliest systematic 
work in this field which could make a new 
epoch in sculpture. 
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affiliate Greco-Roman art in general to Hellenistic art in general, but no part 
at all of the former to Pergamene art as a species of the latter. 

Is there then a Pergamene school whose work may be regarded as a 
species in this sense ? 

Urlichs' implicitly negatives the supposition, simply because the inscrip- 
tions prove that artists of many different nationalities worked at Pergamon, 
Athenian, Sicyonian, Boeotian and Rhodian sculptors having combined to 
embellish the Attalid capital; but when he wrote he had not seen the 
fragments at Berlin. This on the whole appears to be also Dr. Conze’s view,” 
who speaks of Pergamene art as a sort of dvaXextos Koy, an eclectic art, 
gathering together the various characteristics of the older schools, And this 
is partly true, but not the whole truth. 

In spite of all this eclecticism, the works that are known to have come 
from Pergamon and its vicinity display on the whole certain common qualities 
and features which have not appeared at all or not in equal degree of develop- 
ment in earlier works. These qualities one may either praise or blame, but 
it is not the object of this paper to dwell on questions that concern the 
philosophy of art. I have tried to express in former papers in this Journal 
some of the common and essential characteristics of this sculpture, and I will 
try briefly to record these here, chiefly so far as concerns the rendering of the 
forms. But one ought first to notice the question from which of the two 
periods of the Pergamene work are these to be gathered, from the older period 
of Attalus I. or the younger of Eumenes II. Professor Brunn finds in the 
Neapolitan statuettes, which have descended to us from the Attalid dedication 
at Athens, traces of the workmanship of the earlier and more creative 
generation. On the other hand Dr. Conze maintains that the starting-point 
of our criticism must always be the chef deuvre of the younger generation, 
the Pergamene altar ; and the reasons are strong for adopting his view. The 
objects that in the last few years have been drawn from the soil of Pergamon 
are originals of first-hand value, uncorrupted by the hand of the renovator : 
the Neapolitan works are very poor copies, almost characterless, and only by 
a very probable hypothesis can be connected with the Attalid originals; and 
in any case through this comparative lack of character they fail to give 
us a standard for measuring the later effect and influence of this local 
style.’ 





1 Pergamenische Inschriften, p. 27. period. The prostrate giant suggests a good 





2 Gottingen Gelchrte Anzeigen, 1882. 

3 M. Reinach in the Bulletin de Corr. Hellén. 
(Janv. 1889) and Dr. Milchhofer in Die 
Befreiung des Prometheus give a more favour- 
able estimate of the Neapolitan works, both 
maintaining that they cannot be copies of the 
Greco-Roman age. They may certainly be 
copies wrought in Asia Minor, but after a 
careful study I failed to detect in them any 
excellence of style or execution that might 
prevent us assigning them to the Greco-Roman 


original, but the work is dull and cold. Neither 
in face nor attitude is there much power of 
expression, and the treatment of the muscles, 
the hair, and the wild-beast’s fell, shows little 
marked style or ‘ Pergamenian’ character. 

Still more superficial and dull is the render- 
ing of the Amazon ; though the drapery shows 
some skill and delicacy. The face has the high 
oval contour common in Alexandrine sculpture, 
but none of the specific marks of that type 
which appears on the frieze. The figure of the 
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The chief forms of what may be called the Pergamene countenance are 
as follows. The contour is a rather high oval, the height being proportionately 
greater than the breadth; the emphasis is laid on the flesh rather than on 
the bone-structure ; the forehead is rather high and marked with a strong 
protuberance of flesh, the space between the eyes is great and the depth of 
the eye-sockets is strikingly great ; the over-hanging eyebrows are realistically 
rendered and are often drawn up in the middle of their curve; the flesh at 
the outer corner of the eyes frequently is swollen, and the centre of the eyeball 
itself often protrudes. The lips are full and short and half-parted, and the 
upper one is usually arched and the centre of it pouts forward. The throat 
appears as a columnar support of the head, the under surface of the cheek 
springing as it were from the throat in low relief. The hair is rendered in a 
wild and confused mass. 

The prevailing expression of the face—which these forms evidently assist 
—is one of physical pathos? or sensuous vehemence, a wild and undisciplined 
expression, barbaric or gigantesque. 

The principle that governs the treatment of the head appears also in 
the rendering of the torso and the limbs: the effect desired and attained is 
that of temporary rather than permanent life and form. The bone-structure 
cannot of course be altogether concealed, but the eye is rather arrested by 
the swelling courses of flesh which are massed together to produce the barbaric 
or gigantic type. And both in the Pergamene face and torso there is a manner 
of handling the forms by which they appear liquid or fluent: that is, they 
seem to lack fixedness and to melt away one into another. Another way in 
which this interest in the momentary life and in the superficial aspect of the 
body is manifested is the naturalistic representation of such details as the hair 
on the breast and in the arm-pits, the drops of blood flowing from a wound, 
the wrinkles of the skin, the swollen veins. And the same love of mere 
detail is shown in the exact expression of the different textures of 
drapery. 

Lastly, as regards the composition, we detect in the larger frieze and 
still more clearly in the smaller the tendency to crowd the figures together 
and to overload the action, whereby risk is incurred of losing plastic 


distinctness. 
It might be supposed that the formal and spiritual qualities of this 





dying Persian displays more obviously still the considering the data afforded by the monuments 
cold formalism of the later copyist’s hand: from the soil of Pergamon. 


there is a moderate expression of pain in the 
face, and some violence in the attitude, but 
otherwise little that speaks of any school. The 
dying Gaul of Naples has far more character 
and gives some proof of the Pergamene power in 
historic sculpture; but if the earlier Greco- 
Roman period could not produce such imitative 
works as these, it had fallen very low. The 
‘Attalid’ figures at Venice are of far higher 
value, but even these we can best estimate after 


1 Perhaps by such a term we may distinguish 
‘Pergamenian’ expression from the expression 
in awork of Scopas, a mental or spiritual pathos 
—such for instance as the epigrammatist found 
in the unknown &yaApua Mydelas (Anthology, ix. 
593). 

oiktov duod Kal Avooay erhrupov EvOeos avhp 

Mapudpy eyraréute, BiaCouevny & iad réxvns 

Aaivény Mhdecay bAns Euvnoev avins. 
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sculpture as thus summarized are only found in the representation of the 
giants on the frieze, and are reserved for this theme or for the barbaric type, 
to which they are appropriate. If this were true, it would still be desirable 
to see if this style appeared in the Greco-Roman work that dealt with the 
same subject. But it is interesting to note that this reservation was not made 
by those who worked at Pergamon: that, though it is the giant-head of the 
youthful type that is the completest example of what I have called the 
Pergamene countenance, yet some of the essential traces appear in the faces 
of the divinities, and also in the human faces of the smaller frieze: nor is it 
only in the giant-body that the violent treatment of the muscles is seen. It 
has been made a complaint about the figure of Zeus in the frieze that the 
torso is too gigantesque. Also the excited and over-vehement expression is 
given to the faces not only of the giants but of some of the divinities as well. 
In spite of the fact therefore that many of the best traditions of the older 
sculpture were maintained at Pergamon, we have here a peculiar type of 
forms and a mode of expression becoming fixed and conventional. 

Again, the qualities of this style appear throughout the whole of this 
colossal frieze in greater or lesser degree of impressiveness. The sculptors 
are from many nations, but there is unity in their work ; and though of course 
there are great differences of skill in the execution of different slabs, yet no 
one has yet succeeded in assigning this series to the Attic and that to the 
Rhodian workshop. For instance, the figure which for no particular reason 
has been called Orion shows—as I have before pointed out—a drier and more 
restrained style than most of the others, and a more prominent marking of 
the bone-structure of the head. But we cannot claim this slab for the 
austerer style, independent of Asiatic voluptuousness ; for in the face and 
form of the giant that lies at his feet the marks of the ‘ Pergamene’ style are 
most conspicuous. Many special points of difference might be discovered 
between the series of slabs on which Hekate and the kindred divinities are 
represented, and that on which Amphitrite and the sea-divinities appear in 
combat. Not only is the execution inferior in the latter, but there are fewer 
specific marks of the school in the rendering of the torso and the face. 
But there is no new principle of composition, no different theory of 
formal treatment in this group, so that we might speak of a separate and 
independent style. 

And—as I have incidentally noticed before and will soon show by 
illustration—the heads of the smaller frieze show on the whole the same 
characteristics as those on the larger, only that the dominant expression is 
less intense and their contour is rounder and softer, and the marking of the 
bone-structure of the skull which may be discerned on two heads of the larger 
frieze cannot be discovered on this. 

The result of this brief and general statement will be this—that as a 
certain spirit and style appear throughout the mass of sculpture discovered 
on the site of Pergamon, and as no earlier work of sculpture displays the same 
style so conspicuously or so consistently, and as this has become a mannerism 
at Pergamon being used irrespective of theme, it is natural and scientific to 
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speak of a Pergamene style or epoch: and the Pergamene is a species of the 
Hellenistic work. 

We may admit that there was no Pergamene ‘school’—that is a body of 
native sculptors showing in their work the impress of local character and 
influence. But those who worked at this place worked de consilii sententia, 
with some unity of method and theory, and what they achieved was important 
enough to serve as a standard. 

To trace the prior influences that explain this style and to collect the 
elements in the older sculpture from which it is built up, lies beyond the 
scope of this paper. But in passing I may illustrate the theory that I 
advanced before of an affinity between the style of Scopas and Pergamene 
work, Certain striking traits in the Pergamene type of countenance appear 
in the Tegean heads from the temple of Athene Alea: these are the pro- 
tuberance over the forehead, the great breadth between the eyes, the very 
deep eye-sockets, and the protruding centre of the eyeball. I was strongly 
impressed with the resemblance between the head of the giant who is attacked 
by the goddess with the mysterious jar and the youthful helmed head from 
Tegea ; and one of the larger heads from Pergamon in the magazine of the 
Berlin Museum shows the same expression of mouth and the same roundness 
of forms as some of the separate female heads in the British Museum found 
at the Mausoleum. That Scopas’ style had great vogue in Asia Minor is in 
accord with the account of his life and sphere of work.? 

Before enumerating those monuments for which there is only internal 
evidence of connection with the Pergamene school, I will briefly record those 
of which the ‘ provenance’ from Pergamon is certain, and which are of value in 
illustrating the special style. 

Besides the great frieze, there are the slabs of the smaller frieze which 
probably ran round the interior of the altar, most of which are still in the 
magazine of the Berlin Museum. The subject-matter of these has been 
successfully and skilfully explained by Professor C. Robert in the numbers 
of the years 1887 and 1888 of the Jahrbuch des Archdologischen Instituts, but 
without much reference to the details of the style. I am only concerned 
here with shortly illustrating the affinity which I have already affirmed to 
exist between the sculpture of the smaller and that of the greater frieze. 

In the representation of Telephos with the infant Orestes and the young 
Electra,” the face of Electra shows some of the marks of the type described, 
and the torso of Telephos the characteristic handling. 

The group of Heracles and the infant Telephos* suckled by the wolf is 
very interesting on account of the connection which it has with repre- 
sentations which will be noticed later of the Greco-Roman period. It 
concerns the present point because the forms display the Pergamene style 





1 On a Bithynian coin of Lysimachus (in the * Sketched in Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabun- 
British Museum, soon to be published in the gen zu Pergamon, p. 66. 
series of Bithynian Kings) is a head of Heracles 3 Overbeck, Geschichte d. Griech. Plastik, 


with many of the essential traits of the Perga- vol. ii. fig. 133a. 
mene type of countenance. 
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very markedly. The rendering of the abdomen and of the swelling courses 
of muscles above the hip recall the sculpture of the gigantomachy; the pose 
of the arm across the breast, by which the biceps and pectinal muscles are 
joined, is probably chosen partly because this sculpture is fond of dealing 
with colossal masses of flesh. Though the motive is very different, the pose 
is the same in the representation of the giant who is sinking down beneath 
Zeus. In the battle-piece, the scene sketched in Professor Robert’s paper,’ 
we are in various ways reminded of the larger frieze; the dead man falling 
head-downwards is a familiar motive; there is the same profuse detail of 
slaughter here as there—the same realistic rendering of the blood rushing 
from the wound, and the structure of the forehead and the eyes and the 
rendering of the hair are the same. Another scene of combat,? in which a 
naked warrior is falling with blood dripping from his side, and the helmed 
head of another is seen prostrate on the ground beneath, produces a very 
similar effect as the last. 

On three unconnected slabs of the smaller frieze we notice strikingly 
similar types of heads: namely, on one where a bride is standing before 
the statue of Athene Polias* and a bearded man is by her side; another * 
where a kingly figure with his guards is hurrying along as though at some 
sudden news; a third’ where another bearded man is raising a laurel-bough 
towards a statue of Apollo. In all three the male countenance has most of 
the same forms and the same peculiar expression as we find in so many heads 
of the larger frieze—the deep-set eyes and the great breadth between them, 
the protruding forehead, the fleshy cheek-bones, and that expression restless 
and unfixed which is difficult to describe. Now, according to Robert's 
most probable explanations, the personality is different in each case, 
and we cannot say that in each case it is the head of Telephos who appears 
in three different scenes. In fact we are here presented with a fixed form, 
which the Pergamene sculptor uses without much consideration of personality 
or ethos, It appears again in a free head which is exhibited in the Museum 
near to one of these slabs, and which is supposed to be a head of Poseidon. 

The last point of resemblance between the larger and the smaller frieze 
which need be noticed here is the careful exactness with which both in one 
and in the other such accessories are rendered as the texture of the drapery, 
the feathers of the helmet’s plumes. 

It may then be concluded that the smaller monument, though carved 
perhaps by different hands, belongs immediately to the same school 
of work. 

On the other hand, it is markedly distinguished, as Overbeck has well 
pointed out, by the picturesqueness of its relief style. The picturesque 
element had not indeed been wanting in the frieze-work of the gigantomachy ; 
but the handling of the surface of the relief was there entirely in accord with 
the old plastic tradition: the background is the same for all the figures, and 





1 Jahrbuch des Arch. Inst. 1887, p. 256. 3 Jahrbuch des Arch. Inst. 1888, p. 45, Pl. I. 
2 Robert, Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. 1888, p. 4 Ibid. p. 87, Q. 
91, 7. 5 Ibid. p. 57, P. 
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all are on the same plane. But in the Telephos slabs there is often an ideal 
background, perhaps a natural scene, and figures are on a higher and lower 
scale, and the groups are massed together in different layers. This arrange- 
ment, as well as the plastic framework by which the scenes are divided, 
betrays the influence of painting on sculpture—an influence beginning to 
be dominant in the Alexandrine period—and probably gives us the clue for 
explaining the picturesque character of Roman relief work. If this theory 
be true, a general method of composition will have been borrowed for Rome 
from Pergamon. 

Besides the Telephos frieze, there are many other fragments of sculpture 
brought from Pergamon, most of them lying at present in the magazine of 
the Berlin Museum. But it is not possible to find much of the local 
characteristic style in all of them, and it would be unreasonable to expect 
such uniformity; for Pergamon was a storehouse of works of art gathered 
from all parts of Greece, and the first Attalus took his share of the spoils of 
Corinth. Thus such works as the Athena Nike, the helmed head and head- 
less statue of Pallas in the Pheidian style,! and many of the larger mutilated 
figures not yet exhibited may have no real connection with the site on which 
they were found, and do not weaken the theory derived from other works of 
a specific Pergamene style. 

To those of this latter class that have already been examined may be 
added the following :-— 

(a) The remains of a seated male figure, lacking the head and arms, the 
left leg and most of the right: on his back was a mantle, a fold of which 
appears on his right thigh, and on his neck are traces of long hair. The 
right arm was brought across the breast, as if it were resting on some support 
at this side, and the whole body is inclined in this direction. The most 
conspicuous mark of its style is the very soft treatment of the surface and of 
the Jarge fleshy masses; the breasts are very swollen and almost feminine, 
and this fact, together with the pose and the whole rendering, suggests a 
statue of Dionysos. If this is the right name, we have then four repre- 
sentations of the god from the site of Pergamon—this seated figure, the slabs 
from the larger and a smaller frieze found on the same site representing 
Dionysos yeyavronvérys, and the slab from the Telephos frieze on which the 
god has been discovered moving hastily to the left, the three last having very 
much in common with each other and with the local style. Now we know 
that there was a worship and a temple of Dionysos at Pergamon, and we can 
gather its importance from more than one source.? It is not improbable that 
among the mentioned fragments of sculpture survives a reproduction of the 
temple statue, which may more naturally be supposed to be that of a seated 
or peaceful figure ; but other examples may be quoted of a temple divinity 
represented in active or dramatic pose, and it is not impossible that the 
figure on the reliefs preserves something of the forms of the temple statue. 





1 Vide Hellenic Journal, 1886, p. 271, ‘The Book XLI. 61: letter from Ptolemy to the Per- 
Works of Pergamon and their Influence.’ gamenians, C./.G, 3537. 
2 Vide the oracle in C./,G. 3538 : Dio Cassius, 
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Unfortunately, the coinage of Pergamon does not supply us with any clue; 
but a coin of the Cilician Seleucia shows us the figure of Dionysos closely 
resembling that on the Pergamene frieze-slabs,' 

(b) The cast of a large statue of Hermaphrodite, placed in the Assyrian 
room, the original of which was found about the south-east of the altar, and 
is now at Constantinople. The right arm is missing, and the left shoulder 
has been restored with plaster. At present the work has attracted notice only 
on the ground of an obvious resemblance in the arrangement of its drapery to 
the Venus of Milo—a resemblance which may be only accidental, and which 
contributes nothing to the solution of any question concerning the latter; but 
it deserves serious attention on other grounds, and chiefly because it is the only 
Greek statue which has survived of this semi-oriental figure.’ The Herma- 
phrodite of the Louvre and that of Florence are only Greco-Roman copies, and 
still later and inferior to these in execution is the St. Petersburg statue. The 
Pergamene work far excels these in execution, for the surface is softly and 
warmly wrought, and in moral conception, for the combination of male and 
female forms is given without any particularly sensual effect. The face is 
high, and springs in low relief from the throat; the flesh is strongly 
emphasized, but the cheek-bones are also marked. The features are close, 
so to speak, and rather flattened, the chin being short and drawn up as it 
were to the mouth; the lips are full and rather pouting. There is nothing 
original in the pose, as the body inclines rather languidly towards the left, the 
left arm resting on the trunk of a tree. The only other work of the same 
subject that it recalls in the disposition of the drapery and partly in its 
attitude is the Hermaphrodite of the Villa Pamphili.2 

It would be interesting to know if there was any affinity between the 
statue from Pergamon and the ‘uobilis Hermaphroditus’ of Polycles. The 
question is of course fore-judged if we assume that the copies of the sleeping 
Hermaphrodite, the statues in the Louvre and Florence and St. Petersburg, 
preserve the type and form of the original which Pliny praises; but this is 
only an archaeological conjecture. At any rate, the Polycles whose work 
upon this theme was most notable cannot have been the sculptor of Ol. CIL., 
but either the second Polycles of the middle of the third century or the latest 
of this name belonging to the Attic ‘revival.’® And it is not improbable, 
from the internal evidence of Pliny’s text, that it is the sculptor of this latest 
period to whom he refers. In this case the Hermaphrodite of Polycles might 
be almost contemporary in origin with that which has been brought from 
Pergamon, and which will always remain of importance for a certain 
simplicity and freshness it possesses, and its comparative purity of expression 


and form. 
(c) A statue of a tall male figure, standing at ease, his weight being 





1 Mionnet, vol. iii. p. 601: Cilicia, No. 298. sculpture, and afterwards the works that illus- 

2 Clarac. Pl. 667, No. 1548, A. 

3 Vide C. Robert, Hermes, xix. p. 307. 

4 In the first part of sec. 19, Book XXXIV., 
Pliny enumerates the various epochs of bronze- _ to illustrate it. 


trate these epochs. If the Polycles he mentions 
is not the latest sculptor of that name, then he 
has left the latest period without any monument 
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thrown on his left leg, and his left hand gathering up his garment, which 
leaves bare his breast and right shoulder; most of his right arm is missing, 
but it seems to have been lifted and supported perhaps on a staff. The face 
is rather full and covered with a short beard; the hair is somewhat raised 
above the forehead, which is prominently marked and barred. Although the 
expression of the face is not very definite, the statue is very probably an 
Asclepios; tor the position of the arms, the arrangement of the drapery and 
the treatment of the hair accord with a representation of the god that appears 
on certain Pergamene coins.’ If the figure is really an Asclepios, it is then 
the earliest instance yet discovered among Pergamene monuments of a type 
of the god of which the origin is doubtful, and which is probably quite distinct 
from the well-known work of Phyromachus. 

(2d) Somewhat different in form from the last is a small figure in terra- 
cotta exhibited in the Antiquarium at Berlin, an undoubted Asclepios and of 
Pergamene ‘provenance. The god is once more erect, and the himation 
covers the lower part of the body and the left shoulder in the same fashion, 
but his right hand is resting on his hip, and in his left is the serpent-rod. In 
these respects it is a replica of the statue from Cyrene published in the 
Hellenic Journal (I1V., p. 47); but the terra-cotta figure is bearded, and a 
youthful Asclepios is a type that has not yet been found at Pergamon, although 
we might believe that it was not unfamiliar to the native imagination, since 
in the vision of Aristides the god wore some of the forms of Apollo.’ 

(e) The two satyrs from Pergamon, published by Dr. Furtwiingler,? the 
one a perfectly preserved bronze figure, the other a statue of Parian marble 
wanting the head and arms. The meaning and probable genealogy of these 
works have been fully discussed by the above-mentioned writer; it is 
only necessary to note here that the rendering of the anatomy shows in 
each case the manner peculiar to the school, namely, the powerful articulation 
of the flesh, and that the execution of the panther’s fell and of the nebris 
reminds us of the skill so notable on the frieze in the handling of different 
materials. Whether the bronze figure with its plebeian and bucolic type of 
head supplies us with another criterion for bringing certain works—hitherto 
isolated—under the Pergamene species, may be afterwards considered. It 
may appear thas this type is not especially Pergamene. But the figures 
prove at least that we may attribute to this school an affection for strained 
and complicated movement and pose-—‘a rhythm distortum et elaboratum ’— 
that descends to them from Myron. 

(7) The torso and lower body of a Triton, one of the figures that stood 
on the acroterion of the altar. I have already mentioned that most of these 
appear to be free reproductions of the divinities of the larger frieze, and their 
movements suggest the same action. It is quite possible that this statue of 
the Triton has the same dramatic meaning, for his right arm was evidently 








! Vide Warwick Wroth, ‘Asclepios on the 2 Gpa pév AckaAhmos, dua 5¢ "AréAAav. 
Coins of Pergamon,’ Nwm. Chron. Ser. III. Aristid. Iep. Aoy. 8., Dindorf, i. 469. 
Vol. ui. (p,) 22; PU if. 8. 3 Vierzigstes Programm zum Winekelmanns- 

Feste 1880. 
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raised on high as though brandishing a weapon, and his left hand holds a 
shell. There may be an allusion here to the old tradition according to which 
Triton served as trumpeter in the gigantomachy. The torso is treated so as 
to suggest the liquid element to which the personage belongs, and that the 
Pergamene sculpture achieved something in the representation of the beings 
of the sea the Triton of the Vatican—to be considered later-—gives us fair 
reason to believe. It is evident that the skill which this sculpture possesses 
in softly rendering the surfaces of the flesh would stand it in stead when 
handling this theme. 

(g) The female head well known through photographs and casts, which 
might be more conveniently considered in connection with the ‘ Venus of 
Milo.’ 

(h) I have referred above to fragments of a smaller relief-work, containing 
figures about fourteen inches in height, which has been brought to Berlin from 
Pergamon, and which is of some interest because it also represents a giganto- 
machy and copies certain groups of the larger altar. For instance, we sce 
the figure of Dionysos showing the same treatment, the same half-feminine 
forms, and the same posture as the Dionysos of the larger frieze; the face is 
well preserved, and of the same type as the other heads of Dionysos which 
I have examined. Of much ruder work are two other reliefs, perhaps 
belonging to a consecutive frieze, but probably of later origin than that just 
mentioned, representing Zeus and Athene in the battle. The god is striding 
forward with violent action, with his left foot on a prostrate giant of human 
form ; brandishing the thunderbolt in his right hand, with his left he has 
caught a serpent-footed giant by the hair (though the hand is missing, the 
interpretation is hardly doubtful). Zeus bears no aegis, and the resemblance 
of the scene to the greater frieze is not very close. The rendering of the 
forms shows the later exaggeration of the Pergamene style, and there is no 
fineness of surface. Athene with the aegis is hurrying to the left; only the 
right half of her body and no part of the neck and shoulders is preserved, 
The figure somewhat resembles the bronze of Athene with the giant 
published in the Hellenic Journal, Vol. IV., p. 91. 

(¢) Of much greater importance is a free statue of Zeus about six feet in 
height, which I have slightly referred to in a former paper—one of that series 
of statues which were probably carved simultaneously with the frieze-work 
of the great altar, and which probably stood above it between the pillars of 
the colonnade. No doubt this also is Zeus TvyavtoXérns, for the posture 
and drapery are very similar to those of the Zeus on the frieze. And the 
differences arise mostly from the inevitable differences between a relief-figure 
in a group and a single free statue; that is, the action is less dramatic and 
violent. The head of this Zeus is only slightly inclined to the right, and the 
action is more directly to his front; there is no back-swing of the body, but 
he is striding forwards with right foot advanced and right arm uplifted. 
There is a certain dignity also and reserve in the motive of the left arm 
which merely supports the drapery, and the muscles are not so violently 
rendered nor the veins so swollen, If this is copied from the frieze-figure— 
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of which I am doubtful—it is a very intelligent copy, and takes an important 
place in our scanty series of Zeus-statues of a Greek period (Fig. 1). 

Besides these works of sculpture there are several moulds, found on the 
site of Pergamon, for statuettes and reliefs, which are exhibited in the Berlin 
Antiquarium. Many of them are for the forms of divinities, such as Hermes, 
Apollo, Bacchus, Aphrodite, but it is hard to discern in them any features 





specially characteristic of Pergamene work except in the Hermes, whose 
forehead and chest recalls something of the style. 

There are also in the Antiquarium a number of small terra-cottas from 
Pergamon, but few of them give any clear illustration of the native manner, 
and the aggregate of them do not serve to corroborate Pliny’s! remark con- 


1 N.H, 35, 160: ‘In Asia Pergamon retinet nobilitatem hujus artis.’ 
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cerning the fame of Pergamene pottery. Two of them deserve mention here: 
one a female head (No. 6702), showing the unmistakable marks of the type ; 
another a torso, that might be that of Eros‘or Bacchus, in many ways 
resembling the fragmentary statue described above, especially in the soft 
handling of the large masses of flesh on the breast and abdomen. And here 
also a chlamys is seen, passing round the left shoulder and appearing on the 
right hip. 

So far as I am aware no museum, except the Berlin and the British, the 
University Galleries at Oxford, and the museum at Constantinople, possesses 
any monument of marble, bronze, or terra-cotta that is known to have come 
from the site or immediate vicinity of Pergamon, And all that we have is the 
colossal torso from Elaea—the port of Pergamon—which has not yet been 
published. It is probably a fragment of a statue of the seated Heracles. The 
characteristic style is very noticeable in the soft and lax rendering of the 
forms, and the deep depressions that throw strong shadows over the large 
masses of flesh, in the treatment of the lower part of the torso, and in the 
swollen veins. 

The only other marble work that may with certainty be added to this list 
is a male head from the smaller frieze, in private possession at Dresden, of 
which I have no personal knowledge, but which is briefly mentioned in the 
Archiologische Zeitung of 1884 (p. 63). 

The coinage of Pergamon contributes much to our knowledge of the 
local cults, and occasionally illustrates a local myth, but exhibits very little of 
the peculiar style in question. Nor should we expect to find much of it on 
this class of monuments; but an Alexander’s head in the lion’s skin on a coin 
probably of the period of Eumenes II.,’ and a Pergamene coin of the time 
of Septimius Severus, showing Heracles with the hind of Cerynea, recall the 
familiar style in the rendering of the forehead and eyes. 

A few fragments—not long discovered and not yet published, so far as I 
am aware—from the Stoa of Attalus IT. at Athens may perhaps be reckoned 
among the monuments that come from the site or territory of Pergamon. 
Whether the king employed his own sculptors or Athenians for the decoration 
of his monument might be an open question; but the style of these fragments 
makes for the former supposition. 

(a) A female head inclined to one side, with a veil falling over the back 
part. It has the peculiar highly-wrought expression which the sculptors of 
this school loved to give ; and it shows their characteristic treatment of forms— 


the long oval contour, the deep eye-sockets, the forehead protruding in the 


centre, the short firm mouth. We might name it a head of Demeter. 


(b) Another female head of colossal size, very similar in forms and 
expression, with half-open mouth, a highly-arched upper lip, and the same 
treatment of the forehead. 

(ec) A barbarian head, probably a Gaul’s, displaying the characteristic 
Pergamene rendering of this type in the high cheek-bones, the hair and eye- 


1 Imhoof-Blumer, Die Miinzen der Dynastic von Pergamon, Taf. 3, No. 19. 
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brows ; but there is more realism of detail in this than (for instance) in the 
head of the Dying Gaul of the Capitoline. 

Before beginning the review of the monumental evidence that proves the 
diffusion of Pergamene style throughout other localities, there are some 
literary notices that are valuable to collect. 

Among the arts cultivated with the greatest success in the later Greek 
and the Greco-Roman period was that of mosaic; and it is probable that 
Rome was to some extent indebted to Pergamon for the introduction and 
expansion of this art. ‘Celeberrimus fuit in hoc genere Sosus qui Pergami 
stravit quem vocant asaroton oecon’;? it is likely that he belonged to the 
earlier Attalid period, and it is possible that he was one of those who wrought 
the mosaics for the magnificent ship of Hiero II. of Syracuse (about 232 B.c.), 
which is one of the earliest recorded and certain instances of mosaic-work 
used for private luxury.2 Now it is shortly after the date at which the 
Pergamenian kingdom was ceded to Rome (8.c. 133) that this art became 
popular in the latter city; and that this is more than a mere coincidence 
seems indicated by the name that is commonly applied in later literature to 
the mosaic-pavement—asarotum and asarotici lapilli—a general term, derived 
from the Pergamene work. The theory could be better established if one 
could discover in Roman mosaic sure traces of the Pergamene style; and the 
attempt would be adventurous, as no mosaic has been found on the excavated 
site or in the vicinity of Pergamon, and it would be hazardous to seek in so 
different an art for the same style that appears in the sculpture; but a few 
clues of connection may be gathered, chiefly from the representation in 
mosaic of Alexander's battle. 

In his Campanische Wandmalerci® Helbig has thrown out the suggestion 
that this work is derived from an original—probably a painting—that belongs 
to the same epoch and tendency as the Attalid historic sculptures. We may 
note that the same principle is observed here as there in the rendering of the 
barbaric type, and some of the same features reappear, and the real type is 
given without excessive naturalism. Now it cannot be said that any and 
every achievement in historic art in the Hellenistic era immediately falls to 
the credit of the Pergamene school, for Cyrene or Alexandria may claim to 
have done work of the same kind and power in regard to the African 
nationalities. But it is much more probable that the type of the Persian 
race was originally a theme of Asia Minor art rather than of Greco-Libyan or 
Greco-Egyptian. And the mosaic in question is not without evidence in 
support of this. There is a certain resemblance—that must not however be 
too much insisted upon—between the figure of the Persian who is transfixed 
by the spear of Alexander, and that of the young giant who is falling before 
Athene on the altar-frieze. His face and the faces of some of the other 
Persians show something of that character and that expression in eyes and 


1 Pliny, V.H. 36, 184. tion of temple- pavements; vide Letronne, 
2 The art of mosaic had been employed per- Lettres un Antiquaire, pp. 318-315. 

haps as early as the fifth century for the decora- oP eee, 
H.S.—VOL, XI. O 
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forehead that mark the gigantesque type; and the reflection of the prostrate 
Persian’s countenance in his own shield recalls to our mind a similar trait in 
Sosus’ mosaic, the reflection of the bird’s head in the water. I am aware that 
these indications are of rather slight force; but they combine with more 
general considerations of probability to connect the mosaic with the historic 
work of the later epoch rather than with the picture of the Egyptian Helena 
to which? Overbeck would refer it. The violent dramatic spirit, the highly- 
wrought pathos, the masterful characterization of the Persian race, are features 
in the work that are difficult to reconcile with the belief that the original 
was painted by a woman in Egypt soon after the middle of the fourth 
century B.C. 

The popularity of the work of Sosus is proved also by the existing 
imitations; the birds drinking from the cup on the Herculaneum mosaic are 
a reproduction of part of his subject, but it throws no light on any special 
character of style. As has been already said, it is scarcely fruitful to try to 
find any main stream of Pergamene influence in Roman mosaic-work ; but 
here and there in certain themes a certain affinity may be observed. 

The literary record concerning Pergamene art, that is next in importance 
to the record of the Attalid dedications at Athens, is a series of epigrams 
describing the representations in relief on the pillars of the temple that was 
raised at Cyzicus by Attalus II. and Eumenes II. in honour of their mother 
Apollonis, According to the transcriber of the epigrams they were actually 
inscribed on the pillars themselves—és Ta otvAoTivdKia éyéypaTTo, TreEpt- 
éxovta avaydvgous iotopias2 That the verses and the art were contem- 
poraneous in their origin cannot be believed, as the irregularities of the metre 
point to a very late period; perhaps their inscription is only imaginary, and 
they are the work of a late Byzantine. But there can be no doubt that they 
describe actual monuments, the decoration of the temple-pillars at Cyzicus— 
and record some of the productions of the artists who worked for Attalus and 
Eumenes. Many of the subjects can be illustrated, and some have a special 
interest for Pergamene legend, and may very probably be the work of the 
sculptors who carved the smaller Pergamene frieze. The first * in the series 
is a representation of Bacchus leading Semele to Olympos with Hermes 
preceding, and an escort of Satyrs and Sileni with torches. The text is too 
vague to tell us much about the composition, but we may conjecture a 
youthful Dionysos standing in the chariot by the side of Semele in the centre 
of the scene. 

The words tay a@eov TevOeis bBpiww aperBouevos can refer to nothing 
that was there in the scene, unless we suppose a combination of two separate 
myths on the same slab; and the evidence of other monuments cannot help 
us towards any reconstruction of it, for with the exception of one broken vase 
we have no representation of the ascent of Semele. The chief interest of the 


1 Pompeii, p. 425. vol, ii. p. 189; they have scarcely received any 


* The epigrams were first noticed by Visconti, —_ archacological criticism. 
Iscriziont Greche Triopec, p. 102: for + textual 3 Vide Anth, Pal. iii. 1. 


criticism vide Jacob’s Hvercitationes Criticae, 
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record is that it gives us another example of the figure of Dionysos as a theme 
of Pergamene sculpture; and I have already noted with what peculiar ex- 
pression and forms the type of the god was handled by the men of this school, 
to whom chiefly, we may believe, the later modifications of the type are due. 
But it is doubtful whether there is any Greco-Roman sculpture dealing with 
this subject in which we can definitely trace the effect of their work. The 
head of Bacchus in Leyden, published in the Jon, dell’ Inst., ii. 41, and de- 
scribed by Furtwiingler! as being ‘d’une expression puissante et animée, d’un 
grand élan et empreinte de ce pathétique un peu rude qui caractcrise les 
sculptures de Pergame,’ appeared to me, on personal observation of it, scarcely 
to have the value thus ascribed to it, and to show little affinity in its forms to 
Pergamene style. 

The choice of this subject for the decoration of the Cyzicene temple need 
not have been suggested by the local worship of Dionysos at Pergamon, but 
by the desire to illustrate the affection between son and mother—the idea 
expressed in nearly all these reliefs? 

The second representation is that which stands in the closest connection 
with the local legend : the recognition of Telephos by his mother Auge, the 
incident that is recorded by Hyginus, and perhaps was found in the Muaod of 
Sophocles. The Cyzicene relief has a particular interest, because its subject 
is closely connected with that of one of the smaller frieze-slabs that have been 
brought from Pergamon, on which in spite of its mutilation, we can discover 
the form of Telephos* and the serpent that miraculously intervenes between 
the son and the mother to prevent the intended matricide. On a vase of the 
later archaic period we see Telephos fully armed and pursuing Auge who is 
hastily retreating (Arch. Zeit. 1853, Taf. 60). But neither of these repre- 
sentations can give us an exact clue to that on the temple of Apollonis; for 
both these are dramatic and violent, but the words of the epigrammatist 
evidently describe a peaceful situation, the moment of the discovery, and the 
purpose of Telephos to lead his mother back to his native land; and such a 
scene accords well with the whole of this series of mythic subjects. But it is 
very rarely * found among surviving monuments, and it may take rank by the 
side of the smaller frieze as illustration of the original work done by the 
Attalid sculptors in the field of Pergamene myths. 

Many of these Cyzicene representations are so to speak dmra& Neyomeva, 
far-fetched themes of which existing works supply us with no illustration, and 
which are chosen merely as mythic or historic records of filial piety. It is only 
necessary here to mention those that have some discoverable relation with 
known monuments, and some importance for the history of Pergamene 
sculpture. Great interest attaches to the sixth and the fourteenth repre- 
sentation, the former being the slaughter of Python, the latter the death of 


1 Collect. Sabowroff, vi. 23. 3 Vide sketch in Jahrb. d. deut. Inst. 1887, 
2 But the presence of the Sileni in the scene _ p, 245, fig. C. 
may be an allusion to the Dionysiac society that * The meaning of the relief in Brocklesby 
existed at Pergamon of BouxdAo: and SesAqvot. Hall (Michaelis, Ancient Marbles), ‘Telephos 
Vide inscription, vol. vii. p. 40 of Hermes. and Auge,’ is very doubtful. 
og 
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Tityos at the hands of Apollo and Artemis. From the heading and the text 
of each epigram we can partially reconstruct the scenes. In the first Leto is 
flying before Python, and Apollo and Artemis are shooting—d7o cxomcijs 
Aekdov. We must suppose that the rocky terrain was indicated, and from 
the words 06 Ojce tplrov évOeov we may conjecture that the tripod was 
actually seen near the god, as it is in the representations of Apollo Pythoc- 
tonos on the coins of Rhegium, What is unusual in the Cyzicene rendering 
of the myth is the presence of Artemis in the first place ; for apart from this 
instance she is not, as far as I am aware, found in this scene, except in those 
rare and different vase-representations which show Leto fleeing from Python 
and holding the twin children in her arms; secondly, the presence of Leto 
herself interpreting the myth as an illustration of filial piety, 

Apollo is avenging Leto for Python’s pursuit of her at the time of his 
birth ; only thus will this scene express the idea of the whole series. But 
this is the rarer and probably not the original view of the myth, and in support 
of it we can only quote the legend of Hyginus, the vase-representation 
mentioned above, and the Homeric hymn to Apollo as it appears in the 
fanciful reconstruction of O. Gruppe.! 

The fourteenth epigram describes a very similar subject, and the figures 
of Artemis, Apollo, and Leto appear again. The form of the dying Tityos 
may have been lying at the feet of Apollo, and thus the group would have 
closely resembled that in the Pergamene frieze of Apollo and the fallen giant 
of human shape, as in a former paper it has been noticed how the Pergamene 
Apollo resembles the slayer of Tityos as he appears on a red-figured vase.” 
While in the earlier vase-representations, for instance on an archaic Corinthian 
vase in the Louvre, Tityos though usually wounded is often still erect and 
retreating, the sculptor of the Cyzicene slab has followed what was probably 
a prevalent mode of treating this theme. We gather from the epigramma- 
tist’s words that the giant was streaming with blood from his wounds, and we 
have here an indication of that love of sensational realism which is seen so 
frequently in works of this school. 

From the Pergamene and Cyzicene monuments, then, we have evidence 
that the type of Apollo was familiar in Pergamene sculpture, as we know also 
that he enjoyed special worship both at Cyzicus and Pergamon? We may 
also suppose, as the sculptors were dealing with closely cognate themes, 


namely, the slaying of the giants, of Pytho, and of Tityos, and as the action of 


the god is on the whole the same in each, that the pose and form of Apollo 
was very similar in all these representations. And we may enlarge the group 
of works connected with the Belvidere statue by including in it these 
representations on the Cyzicene temple. 

The seventh epigram describing the representation of the fate of Dirce 
is of great importance, as it is the only sure proof we have that Pergamene 


1 Dic Griechischen Kulte und Mythen, p. 3 ’AmdAAwv 6 Kkaddlitexvos, Arist. Iep.Aoy. B., 


530. 
2 Hellenic Journal, 1885, p. 127. 


Dind. 469 ; Hekataeus, Frag. Miiller, 202. 
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sculpture dealt with this theme. For the Farnese group by itself is in- 
sufficient evidence, its authenticity being so corrupted by excessive restoration 
that, though we may find a general resemblance to Pergamene manner and 
spirit in its picturesque character, in its dramatic violence, and in its expression 
of the pathos of merely physical suffering, yet we cannot find in it the surer 
formal marks of affinity. And the inscriptions found at Pergamon, at first 
supposed to show that one of the sculptors of the Farnese group was employed 
for the decoration of the Pergamene altar, are now admitted by Dr. Conze to 
be doubtful. But the epigram proves that the main motives of the Cyzicene 
representation were the same as those of the monument in Naples. 


” i , , / ‘\ 
aye kal €x Tavpo.o KaOartete SimAaKa ceipyr, 
v / A lel \ , 
oppa Séuas aipyn Tiade Kata Evroyov. 


Both brothers are engaged in tying Dirce by a double cord to the bull, 
and the body is to be dragged along a bushy ground—a picturesque trait 
found in the Farnese group and similar to some in the reliefs of the smaller 
Pergamene altar-frieze. And it seems probable that Antiope also was present 
and that Dirce was making appeal to her; at least this is grammatically the 
most ratural interpretation of the words 


Agopiov iv mapos elye Sia Enrrjpova piv 
Nop ixéris adth Alacer’ ddupomévyn. 


Whether the Farnese group or the Cyzicene relief was the earlier is hard 
to say, but the epigram justifies us in bringing the former into near relation 
to Pergamene sculpture. It may be that the myth was first handled by 
painting, as it seems a theme more appropriate to that art; but we have no 
proof of any representation earlier than the Pergamene, and there is nothing 
to hinder us supposing that it was in this school that the subject first received 
artistic treatment. We find the same scene on a relief from Volterra and on 
two Pompeian frescoes: on the former and on one of the frescoes we find 
something of the Pergamene style in the expression and rendering of the 
face. 

The eleventh epigram describes the myth of Polydectes and Perseus, who 
is turning him to stone with the Gorgon’s head. The verse implies that the 
sculpture was able to express the petrefaction of the limbs: how this was 
possible for an art that had obtained complete mastery in the handling of the 
surface may be gathered from that frieze-slab of the great altar, on which a 
youthful giant with stiffened limbs is sinking down before the aegis of 
Zeus. 

The evidence of the epigram supports the supposition that among the 
existing representations of Medusa we may find traces of the Pergamene 
hand. Certainly in the range of its expression and some of its forms, 
the Ludovisi head shows affinity with the work of this school, as has 


1 Arch. Zeit. 1852, Taf. 47, 48. Zahn, iii, 91. 
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been pointed out by Trendelenburg,! who compares it with the head of the 
youthful giant in the first slab of the Pergamene frieze (A); but here it is 
the still living energy of rage and hatred that is expressed in the contorted 
features, while in the Medusa the bitterness of pain and hate is shadowed 
indeed in the lips and drawn eyelids, but there is an approach in the features 
to frozen insensibility, and the expression is not so violent but profounder. 
In both works, however, we see the strong expression of a pathos that is more 
physical than mental, and this is a marked though perhaps not a ‘ peculiar’ 
property of Pergamenian sculpture. As regards the forms of the Ludovisi 
head, the long wavy hair, the large eye-sockets, the arched lip recall the 
well-known characteristics of this style, but the face has not the usual contour 
nor the usual lines and depressions. 





There is another head of Medusa, a terra-cotta mask from Tarentum 
(Fig. 2), published in the Gazette Archéologique, 1883, Pl. 3, which the writer there 
classes among works of this school. The head is in private possession ; but 
so far as one may judge from the reproduction, the view about its origin or 
affinity is correct. The wrinkled forehead, the breadth of face, the distance 
between the eyes, the form of the mouth and of the arched upper lip, vividly 
remind us of some of the younger giants’ countenances. Again, the Medusa 


1 Die Gigantomachic. 
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head from Stabiae shows the same spirit of workmanship, and some of the 
forms are the same.! 

But it would be rash to conclude with certainty from the above evidence 
that this type of Medusa—with its romantic expression, with the strained 
pathos of its forms—was the achievement of the Pergamene school. It may 
be that an older generation discovered a mode of expression for the agony of 
death, and that this became a traditional mode for rendering the dying passion 
of a Laocoon, a Medusa, or a youthful giant. Only there are no monuments 
that prove this type to be older than the earlier Pergamene era; and there 
was no other school in the Alexandrine period that possessed such mental 
aptitude, so to speak, for the fullest representation of physical horror. At 
least the works that have been compared help us to conceive how the Medusa 
appeared on the Cyzicene relief. 

The historic incident represented in the relief described in Epigram 17— 
the sons carrying their parents on their backs to save them from an eruption 
of Etna—is not without interest, in that the story recalls the myth of Aeneas 
and Anchises; and this representation may be compared with the Greco- 
Roman representation of Anchises on the shoulders of Aeneas. A late and 
much defaced statue in Cologne of a warrior armed with helmet, sword, and 
cuirass, and bearing on his left arm a man who holds some oblong object on 
his lap may represent an Aeneas with his father. The latter’s head is missing, 
but the warrior’s face shows something of the Pergamenian type in the deep- 
set eyes and the lines about the brow and lips. 

The last epigram of this series has this unique interest, that it gives us 
the earliest instance of the rendering of a Roman myth by Greek art. The 
scene on the slab was the deliverance of their mother by the twins Romulus 
and Remus; and we might almost believe from the words of the epigram 
that the suckling of the twins by the wolf was represented on the same relief 
by that sort of ‘contaminatio’ of incidents which sometimes appears in the 
later sarcophagi. That Pergamene sculpture was the first to treat of Roman 
legend is not not only a proof of the political friendship of the two states, 
but also assists the belief in the strong influence of Pergamene art in the 
Roman period. 

And it may be more than a mere coincidence that the earliest known 
monument that illustrates certain scenes from the Virgilian epic, the Roman 
Columbarium, published in Mon. del Inst. X., Tav. 60, shows many points of 
connection with Pergamene work. Some of these have been noticed by 
Professor Robert in the Jahrbuch des Deutschen Instituts,? who compares the 
building of Alba Longa, as represented on the Columbarium, with the 
building of the city on one of the slabs of the Telephos frieze. We may 
notice also the resemblance between the recumbent figure of the river-god, 
in the scene on the Roman work showing the exposure of the twins, with the 
deity in the Pergamene representation of the deliverance of Prometheus, the 
pose and drapery being the same in both; also between the female figure— 











1 Zahn, i. 58. 2 1888, p. 95. 
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probably a nymph—seated on a rock and a person of like form and in like 
pose on the Telephos frieze. We find also certain motives that were favoured 
by the sculptors of Pergamon in their representations of combat appearing in 
the battle of the Trojans and Rutulians on the Columbarium; such as the 
fallen warrior with his head on his arms and his hair streaming to the earth, 
and the warrior planting his foot on the body of another prostrate combatant 
and dragging his spear from the wound. 

These are the most important contributions that this series of epigrams 
offers to our list of genuine Pergamene works. <A detailed analysis of the text 
might further reveal the occurrence on the Cyzicene reliefs of certain ‘com- 
ion-places’ of Pergamene art; for instance, in the third scene, where Phoenix 
was being blinded by his father—jye & és ofOarpods Naprdada wadoreTW— 
the blazing torch thrust into the face recalls more than one passage in the 
Pergamene gigantomachy. To show the action of fire on flesh implies a 
facility—acquired late by Greek sculpture—to produce picturesque effects ; 
and I do not remember to have seen this motive in any Greek monument of 
plastic art earlier than the Pergamene period. 

Among the literary records of works at Pergamon we need only notice for 
the present purpose those which we may believe to refer to works that were 
actually produced by the sculptors or painters who worked in this style. It 
is not always easy to say whether the record has this value, or merely 
describes something that had been brought to Pergamon by the zeal of the 
royal collectors. For instance, do the words of Pausanias—ypagai év Lep- 
yauo ta LlorvEévns mabjpata éyovoa (10. 25. 10)—describe pictures 


brought there by Attalos or Eumenes, or fresco-paintings on the wall of 


some public building there? The latter is perhaps more probable, as he 
is speaking of a connected series of paintings. In this case we have a record 
of Pergamenian art, and obviously the subject is of that pathetic nature that 
would attract an artist of this school; but as far as I know there is no 
existing monument of the Polyxena legend that at all betrays the influence 
of this style. 

Among the sculptors employed by Attalus IT. was Epigonos, whose name 
is preserved by a Pergamene inscription, and who no doubt is the same as 
the sculptor mentioned by Pliny, 34. 88: ‘Epigonos praecessit in tubicine et 
matri interfectae infante miserabiliter blandienti.’ It has been suggested 
with some probability that the ‘tubicen’ is a Gallic warrior with the curved 
trumpet; and the second work also may have represented a slain Gallic or 
barbarian woman with her mourning child: both subjects belonging then to 
the sphere of historic sculpture, and the latter offering opportunity for the 
expression of the highest pathos. The connection of the Ludovisi head 
called Medusa with Pergamene art can hardly be doubted; and if, as is now 
often believed, it is no Medusa head at all,! we might interpret it as the head 
of a barbarian woman sinking to the ground in death. And it might be 








1 Friederichs-Wolters’s Bausteine. But Professor Brunn, in a recent paper, has ably and 
convincingly defended the old view. 
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a copy from the Greek period of the “mater interfecta” of Epigonos, A very 
similar subject was found in a painting of Aristides, the contemporary of 
Alexander (‘oppido capto ad matris morientis ex volnere mammam adrepens,’ 
Pliny, 35. 98), which may have inspired the work of Epigonos. There was at 
least one painting of Aristides in Pergamon. Being a great master in the 
expression of pathos, for whose works Attalus I. appears to have been very 
zealous, he may have exercised on Pergamene painting the same sort of 
influence as was exercised by Scopas on its sculpture. 

We have abundant ancient testimony to prove that many cities of 
northern and central Asia Minor were subject to the Pergamene dynasty or 
exposed to its influence,’ and in many cases it can also be proved that the 
artistic style of Pergamon was diffused where the dynasty acquired political 
power. An instance of the wide radiation of this influence is the giant’s 
head from Trebizond, published by this Jowrnal in 1886. The connection of 
Pergamon with Cyzicus is shown not only by the epigrams in the Anthology, 
but also by the records concerning Stratonicus and Phyromachus ;. the former 
a native of Cyzicus and one of the plures artifices (qui) fecere Attali et 
Eumenis adversus Gallos proelia, the latter being one of the same group of 
sculptors, and famous for his Asclepius that stood in the Nikephorion of 
Eumenes II. and was carried off by Prusias of Bithynia, and for his Priapus 
that he wrought for Cyzicus.2 We perhaps obtain some impression of this 
statue from the later coins of Lampsacus with the representation of Priapus 
leaning on a thyrsos and offering a libation over an altar-flame. We might 
believe then that among monuments found on the site of Cyzicus we could 
discover Pergamenian tendencies of style; but our stock of these is very 
scanty: and I can only mention the coin-type of certain Cyzicene staters, on 
which appears a figure of a lion-hearted man with wings resembling closely 
the giant on the Pergamene frieze with whom a young god is wrestling ; and 
a bas-relief from Cyzicus, now in Constantinople, representing a battle of the 
Greeks and Gauls, one of the Gallic heads closely resembling in type the 
chieftain’s head in the centre of the front of the sarcophagus of Amendola, 
which iatter work undoubtedly shows the Pergamene influence.* 

Itaea, the port of Pergamon, and Attalia founded by Attalus II,’ pro- 
bably contained monuments that belonged to this class. I have already 
mentioned the torso in the British Museum from the first of these places, and 
on one of the coins of Itaea we see a native myth in the representation of 
Auge being rescued by fishermen from her chest—a very pictorial subject 
that might be derived from a Pergamene painting.® <A coin-type of Attalia 
is a running Artemis with two torches—possibly a type of Pergamene religious 
sculpture. 

At Tralles and at Parion there were monuments of Pergamene work : at 





1 Vide especially Livy, xxxviii. ch. 39. Tedte 5& bupduaxos. 
? Pliny, xxxiii. 154, and xxxiv. 84. Anth. ii. 120, 9: Planud. iv. 239. 
3 “AvOer’ ’Avataydpns me Toy ok én) tocol + Vide Reinach, Levue Archéol, 1889, p. 320. 
Tipinnov 5 Strabo, 667. 
ev xOovi 8 auporépp youvart KexAtmevor. 6 Mittheil. d. deutseh. Inst. 1885, p. 21. 
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the former a palace of Attalus IL, built and adorned by artists in his employ ; 
at the latter a large altar, erected by Hermocreon, a sculptor who worked for 
Eumenes II., and Parion seems to have been generally favoured by the 
dynasty. We hear of their political connection with Smyrna and Phokaea,} 
but we have no monuments, so far as I am aware, that illustrate this. The 
head of Bacchus, reported to have come from Smyrna,’ is indeed ascribed by 
Furtwiingler to the Pergamene class, being, as he writes, ‘d’une expression 
puissante et animée, d’un grand ¢lan et empreinte de ce pathétique un peu 
rude qui caractérise les sculptures de Pergame ;’ but on observation of the 
original I was unable to detect any close affinity with this style. The 
expression is excited but superficial, and neither the expression nor forms of 
the face nor treatment of the hair serve to remind us at all vividly of any 
Pergamene head. 

Of the close connection between Pergamon and Ephesus there is much 
ancient evidence,’ and that a certain community of style prevailed in the 
work of the two cities is probable enough. It is true that we can gather 
little that is positive from any monument of sculpture; for the Borghese 
warrior in the Louvre who appears to be defending himself from the attack 
of some horseman, and the statue at Athens found in Delos which M. Reinach 
compares with it, do not showthe distinct peculiarities of this school, though 
there is a certain affinity to Pergamene work in the mode of representing the 
action ; it is a mere conjecture therefore to say that they are derived from the 
Athenian group of Attalus’ dedication, and that they are statues of Greeks 
defending themselves from Amazons. But in the terra-cottas from Ephesus 
we occasionally find traces of the style of this school; for instance, in the 
small Ephesian terra-cotta in Berlin, a youthful satyr’s head in the same 
pose and of the same expression as the head of the ‘dying Alexander ;’ and 
in another small terra-cotta from the same site, also in the Berlin Anti- 
quarium (marked No. 7597, 6), a female head with ivy-leaves, perhaps 
Ariadne, in features and expression something like the well-known Perga- 
mene female-head. 

We have two monuments of the Greco-Roman period, one from 
Aphrodisias in Caria and one from Telmessos in Lycia,’ that have a direct or 
indirect connection with the Pergamene ; both are relief-representations of the 
Gigantomachy, and in the figure of Zeus and some of the giants’ forms on 
the former, and in the pose of Zeus and Apollo on the latter relief, we are 
reminded of some of the sculpture of the large altar. It is unfortunate that 
we do not know the ‘ provenance’ of any of that large group of statues in 
Naples, Venice, the Louvre, and elsewhere, representing barbarians, Amazons, 
and giants, and derived in some way from Pergamene originals. If M. 





1 Polybius, v. 77. 5 Telmessos is among the places mentioned by 


2 Published in the I/on. del. Inst. ii. 41, and Livy as ceded to Eumenes II. by the Romans 
by Furtwiingler in Collection Sabouroff, vi. 23. for his help in the war against Antiochus. Livy, 

3 Livy, xxxviii. 39, and Strabo, 641. XXxviii. 39. 

4 Bull. de Corresp. Hell. 1889 (Janvier), 6 Vide Overbeck, Atlas zur Kunst Mythologie, 
Plate XI. Bd. I. Taf. v. ; cf. Mon. del. Inst. IIT. xv. 
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Reinach’s theory that they are copies from Asia Minor of works at Perga- 
mon or Athens could be proved, they would afford the most striking instance 
of the wide diffusion of Pergamene influence throughout Asia Minor. We 
might suppose also that it spread to some of the adjacent islands, but at 
present archacology has offered no proof of this. Naturally the island which 
stood in the closest relation to the Attalid capital as a centre of art was 
Rhodes, but the question how this relation should be expressed may be 
reserved, as it raises the whole question concerning the Laocoon. 

In tracing this influence throughout later art it might be well to follow 
first the clue afforded by certain themes which Pergamene art had made 
especially its own. That which was most strictly proper to this locality was 
the myth of Telephos. Originating in Arcadia, it received there no expression! 
in art except at the hands of Scopas, who carved on the temple of Tegea that 
part of the myth which possessed the greatest Hellenic interest, the battle 
between the Greeks and Mysians. But elsewhere in Greece there were 
representations of certain details of the legend. The healing of Telephos, 
owing doubtless to the influence of the Attic drama, had become a theme of 
fourth century art, as Professor Robert has pointed out,? and we may conclude 
from Pliny’s® statement that this subject was treated by other schools of Greek 
painting besides the Pergamene. We cannot therefore refer off-hand to some 
work of this school as the archetype of each of the later representations of 
the various parts of the Telephos legend, but only when the style of such 
monuments points in this direction. 

This is especially the case with those monuments of the Greco-Roman 
period which represent the discovery of Telephos, who is sucking the roe 
while Heracles is looking on. The most striking of these is the Pompeian 
picture ;° the figure of Heracles agrees with that in the similar representation 
of the smaller Pergamene frieze ; and the expression of the face is proper to 
this school; and certain details also suggest that this is a copy of a Pergamene 
original—the fringe on the drapery of the goddess, who probably personifies 
the mountain Parthenion, and the type of the lion who stands behind 
Heracles. 

We may compare with the Pompeian picture the same representation 
showing marks of the same style on the terracotta relief belonging to the 
Berlin Antiquarium, in which the arrangement of some of the figures and 
the pose of Heracles, who is holding up his club before him and touching his 


1 In Tegea there was also a temple anda _ understanding. 


statue of Auge, érovouaCouévn Aiyn ev ydvaow 
(Paus, viii. 48, 5) ; this probably has no refer- 
ence to the myth of Telephos’ birth, but the 
pose év yévaow and the evidence from ancient 
Spartan sculpture—a representation of a kneel- 
ing woman between two divinities of child- 
birth, published Jitth. d. deutsch. Instituts, 
1885—suggest that the worship and the statue 
at Tegea refer to Eileithyia, and the name Pau- 
sanias gives us may be due to a popular mis- 


2 Bild und Lied, p. 35. 

3 Pliny, xxxiv. 45. 

4 T have suggested in Hell. Journ. 1886, that 
in all probability this group is an original in- 
vention of the Pergamene school ; there is only 
negative evidence for this belief, and even this 
is not complete as long as we do not know the 
date of the representation of Telephos and the 
goat seen by Pausanias at Helicon: ix, 31, 2. 

5 Vide Zahn, iii. 
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chin with his hand, are different, but which shows the type of features common 
to works of this class, In the representation on the Cameo of Commodus in 
the Berlin Museum, where the same scene appears, the attitude of Heracles is 
again somewhat different, as he stands with both hands held down in a less 
meditative posture. 

A later moment of the same drama is marked by the representation in 
the Louvre of the infant Telephos in the arms of Heracles: a work that may 
be a good Roman copy of a Pergamene original. The face of the hero is of 
the same type here and in the Pompeian picture; and the bodily forms recall 
those of the Glyconian statue. 

We can scarcely doubt that this latter, the colossal Farnese Heracles, is a 
work wrought under the influence of the same style; but the view that it 
presents a type that was originally devised for the group of Heracles and 
Telephos can no longer be maintained. For in the earliest example of it—a 
fine tetradrachm,! of Alexander, the hero stands alone: and in the wall relief 
found at Alyzia,? of nearly the same age, the solitary figure of Heracles is 
seen in nearly the same attitude. We cannot describe this type as that 
of Heracles gazing on his son, or of Heracles with the apples of the 
Hesperides, for it is only in a very few of the later intances* that the hand 
which is behind his back contains the fruit, but simply as one type of the 
resting Heracles. This then was borrowed for the theme of Telephos by the 
Pergamene school, who borrowed so much, and was modified so far that the 
right arm was brought across the chest ; from what ancient work or from what 
older sculptor they derived it we cannot determine. For of the different 
reasons that have been brought forward for assigning it to Lysippus, none is of 
any scientific value ; and the Farnese statue, in its exaggeration of the merely 
physical force, in its ‘ mountains of gross flesh, in the realism of its details such 
as the treatment of the veins and eyelids, is very far from the style of 
Lysippus as we know it from record or from monument, but shows in the body 
at least a later development or degeneracy from the Pergamene style. The 
head is not distinctly Pergamene but its forms may be traced back to the 
latter part of the fourth century.* In fact only one representation by this 
school of the Heracles countenance has been preserved, namely in the relief 
of Prometheus and the vulture at Berlin; and as the face of Heracles is here 
youthful, it does not show any very close affinity to the Farnese type. 

In later representations of the giants we find, as we might expect to find, 
that the influence of Pergamene style has been considerable. 

We must of course remember in this connection the dying giant at Naples, 
but for reasons above given it cannot be regarded as a striking achievement of 





1 Numismatie Chronicle, 3, Ser. 111. Taf. I. 5. 


apples are of quite different type; e.g. Clarac, 


? Heuzey, Mont Olympe ct Acarnaniec, Pl. XI. Musée de Sculpt. Pl. 787, 1969, 1971. 

3 In nearly all the instances the hand with 4 As Helbig (Annali dell’ Instituto, 1868, p. 
the apples is modern ; a genuine example is the 336) has shown by comparing it with the head 
coin of Philippopolis struck in the reign of Ca- of Heracles in the Museum of Bale, which he 
racalla (Miiller-Wieseler, Denk. d. a. K. I. supposes to be of good Greek period, but which 
No. 155). On the other hand nearly all the seemed to me rather to be excellent work of the 
antique representations of Heracles with the early Roman period. 
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this school. Of far greater importance and in far nearer relation to this art 
is the head of the dying Alexander at Florence which I have before compared 
in detail with some of the heads of the frieze ; and we may even say the same 
of the little fragment from Trebizond in the British Museum which was pub- 
lished in the Hellenic Journal, year 1886. A fragment in the Central 
Museum of Athens may be mentioned here because in my opinion it belongs 
to a representation in relief of a gigantomachy in a style closely resembling 
the Pergamene, though the marble is different from that found so abundantly 
on the site of Pergamon. It has been described and photographed in the 
Mittheilungen des deutschen Instituts, and my observation of the original con- 
firmed the impression which the photograph gives, that it is a monument of 
the Greek period. It is a naked male torso with traces of a large curl of hair 
on the shoulder (Fig. 3). 





Fia.. 3. 


The pose is violent and the body distended as of one giving back from 
a blow and desperately defending himself, for the right arm is uplifted and 
he seems falling forward to the right ; or we might imagine that the right arm 
was brought back over the head and we might interpret the whole posture by 
means of the very similar figure in the Pergamene frieze of the youthful giant 
overthrown by Athene. As the limbs are thus at full stretch we do not see 
that massing together of the muscles which is so noticeable in many figures of 
the larger Pergamene frieze, but the muscles are large and rendered with 


1 Year 1880. 
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much softness, and these soft surfaces, the dramatic and pathetic posture, the 
rendering of the diaphragm and of the strained columnar throat, the hint of 
the flowing masses of hair, are reasons that speak strongly in favour of the 
above interpretation. 

It is needless here to enumerate those later monuments of the Giganto- 
machy published in Overbeck’s Atlas zur Kuast-Mythologic that show nearly 
or remotely the influence of Pergamene work; many of these have already 
been mentioned in these papers, and in some cases the illustrations in 
Overbeck are evidence sufficient. A very important monument of this class 
which has strangely remained hitherto without much notice isa statuette about 
3 feet 6 inches in height belonging to the Museum of Carlsruhe? (Fig. 4). The 
pose of the figure is not unlike that of the Athenian torso. It probably repre- 
sents a human-limbed giant wlio has fallen on his knees in the fight, while 
his antagonist—a divinity who must have been attacking him from his left 
—was dragging back his head until it touched his shoulder: both the 
giant’s arms are missing, but the left must have been outstretched in the 
attempt to press back his antagonist, and the right was probably raised towards 
the giant’s head. The marble seems to be Italian and the work to belong 
to the early Roman period. The motive is the very commonest in the 
wide range of the representations of this myth, often used but not invented 
by the Pergamene school. The torso and the face, much of which seems 
to have been polished by the action of water, show the imitation 
and the exaggeration of the Pergamene manner: the lips which are so 
notable a feature of the type in question are here half covered with the 
beard, but the mouth is wide open ; the eye-sockets are very deep and seem to 
have been hollowed out by a borer ; the centre of the forehead is corrugated ; 
the wild hair is tossed about in thick clusters; the muscle-surfaces of the 
torso are large and swollen. The work is said to have been found in the year 
1883 in the ruins of a Roman villa near another statue which belongs also to 
this style. The Carlsruhe fragment is all the more interesting—unless the 
interpretation here given is wrong-—because it and the group in Wilton 
House of Heracles and the giant are the only instances as yet discovered 
of the treatment of this myth by free sculpture. 

To the early Roman, perhaps the Republican, period belongs the frag- 
ment in Naples, published in the Avrchacologische Zeitung by Lange, 1883 p. 
$2, and no doubt correctly interpreted by him as the fragment of a giant who 
is serving as an architectural support. The figure is also partly dramatic, as 
the pose of the head and the expression of the features show that he is 
cowering beneath the thunderbolt. The Pergamene style appears unmistak- 
ably in the treatment of the hair, the eye, and the mouth. The giant’s figure 
serving as an architectural support is found in early Greek and in late Roman 
art: among such monuments may be mentioned one—so far as I know un- 





! Photographed and briefly noticed by Lan- bound; he compares other representations of 
ciani in the Bull. della Commiss. Archacol. Prometheus, e.g. Millin, Gall. Myth., Pl. XCIII., 
Comunale di Roma, xii. year 1884, p. 213-214, — but the Carlsruhe fragment proves that the legs 
who suggests that it represents a Prometheus — were posed differently. 
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published—in the museum at Trier, an architectural fragment with several 
figures of giants, of little importance except as showing in the features and 
treatment of the muscles the distant influence of the work of the Attalid 
group of sculptors. 

Other later works dealing with the same theme may be mentioned to 
show the long survival of the earlier style. The Igel monument, erected by < 
noble Roman family of Trier, still stands on the left bank of the Moselle some 
six miles above the city, scarcely impaired by the changes of seventeen centuries. 
It preserves many figures of the old mythology and religion, and on the north 
side, up the face of one of the Corinthian columns, is a figure in relief that is 
derived from the artistic tradition of the Gigantomachy, a young giant half- 
sinking to the ground with his arm over his head in an attitude that recalls the 
figure in the corner of the relief on the staircase of the great Pergamene 
altar. 

Perhaps the most interesting monument of sculpture that has survived on 
German soil from the late Roman period is the mysterious monument found 
at Merten near Metz and now preserved in the Museum of the latter city. It 
has been published and described in the Revue Archéologique; but the 
evidence which could precisely fix the date and _ historical reference 
has yet to be discovered. It is mentioned here on account merely of the 
curious group which crowns the edifice, a cavalier in the cuirass of a Roman 
soldier striking down a half-human serpent-legged giant who holds a stone 
in his right hand while extending his left arm obliquely behind him, It is 
rough stonemason’s work but not without spirit ; the material is red sandstone ; 
the face of the giant is very savage and shows an exaggeration of that tradi- 
tional type of features that we are tracing. It is well known that the Gigauto- 
machy like the battles of the Amazons was the symbol of the struggle 
between civilization and barbarism, and it would not surprise us to find in the 
neighbourhood of Metz a representation of the combat of the gods and the 
giants, or a historic representation of the contest between Roman and barbarian. 
But the sculptor of the Merten monument has confused the symbol with the 
thing symbolized : a Roman soldier striking down a giant is an unique and 
rather ludicrous motive. 

So far as I am aware these are all the works existing in Europe that 
deal with this theme and preserve something of the manner of the Pergamene 
school of sculpture. But in cognate subjects, such as the combats of Bacchus 
with the Indians, we might expect to find reminiscences of this style: and we 
certainly seem to find them—so far as can be judged from a sketch—in the 
represertation of a sarcophagus in the cathedral of Cortona? The interpreta- 
tion of the figures has been matter of difficulty, but probably the view of 
Kliigmann® is correct, that it is a scene of combat between Bacchus with his 
following and the Indians. But if it was not for the fact that the enemies of 
the god appear to be issuing or retreating through the gateway of a city, and 


1 Vide the year 1879, PI. II. XXX, 
2 Published in the dreh, Zit, 1845, Pl. ® Arch. Zeit, 1869, ». 31. 
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that one of them wears ‘anaxyrides’ we might naturally suppose that the 
youthful warriors with their wild hair, their excited mobile features, were not 
Indians but giants, as is also suggested by their fighting with stones. It is 
not only their features but their action and forms that remind us of Perga- 
mene work. The young Indian who throws himself in the way of Dionysos’ 
chariot and threatens the Centaurs who are drawing it might be compared 
with the opponent of Artemis on the frieze of the great altar. We have 
here monumental evidence of the analogy that is sometimes expressed in 
literature between the Indian campaign of Bacchus and the Gigantomachy. 

So far the traces of the Pergamene style have been noted in monuments 
that are known to have had some connection with Pergamon or that dealt with 
subjects that had been appropriated by its school. I shall afterwards try to 
show that the same style has touched the representation of subjects that had 
not necessarily this local connection : and that from its wide application we 
can ascribe to it a deep influence upon the later days of classic art. 


L. R. FARNBLL. 


H.S.— VOL, XI. 
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Arter the remarkable harvest of the last few seasons, some lull in the activity of 
explorers and the startling succession of new discoveries was to be expected. So 
far as the number and variety of results is concerned, it must be acknowledged 
that this season cannot compare with its predecessors ; but a year which has 
yielded two so splendid acquisitions as the gold cups of Baphion, and the statues by 
Damophon from Lycosura cannot be said to yield to any in interest. Such 
discoveries as these are enough to show that we have as yet no reason to believe 
that the treasures buried in Greek soil are approaching exhaustion ; the complete 
clearing of one site, such as the Acropolis of Athens, only frees energy that can 
as easily find an outlet elsewhere. 

As was to be expected from last year’s report, there is but little new to record 
from the Acropolis. The loose blocks, drums of columns, &c., have been reduced 
to an order that goes far to destroy the picturesque appearance of the mass of 
ruins. It is difficult to say what advantage can be gained by arranging every- 
thing in straight rows, but protests have proved useless. The tower of the 
minaret and the later casing of the west door of the Parthenon still remain 
difficulties having arisen to prevent their projected removal. Few discoveries have 
resulted from this arrangement of the various blocks lying about. Some inscrip- 
tions will be found duly recorded by Dr. Lolling in the Deltion ; and the lower 
portion of the well known colossal owl has been discovered and pieced on: the 
bird is now almost complete. Along the north side of the Parthenon, and at a 
short distance from it, has been found a row of five holes cut in the solid rock. 
Their position seems to show that they are later than the construction of the 
Parthenon ; and if so it is hard to see any cause for their being made until 
medizeval times : similar holes elsewhere, e.g. at Paphos, were certainly not ancient, 
and were probably cut in comparatively recent times to serve as receptacles for 
grain or water. 

Inside the north chamber of the Propylaea, commonly known as_ the 
‘Pinacotheca,’ the soil has been explored down to the rock, and some portions 
of the cornice of an early building, apparently circular,! have been found built into 
its foundations. The ground has also been turned over down to the rock on both 
sides of the piece of ‘Pelasgic’ wall inside the ‘ Beulé’ gate, but without very 
important results. The work of demolishing all later walls and houses round the 
entrance of the Acropolis has also been completed, and the sculptures from the 
Asclepiaeum, formerly stored in one of these, have been remored to one of the still 


1 This statement, as well as many others I express my obligation throughout, without quot- 
take from the official AeAtiov. Toit I wish to ing it in every instance, 
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closed rooms of the National Museum. The projected restoration of the south 
wing of the Propylaea has not been attempted; but at the two corners of the 
Propylaea facing the great staircase it has been discovered that there once stood 
the statues of horsemen which were seen and described by Pausanias, who doubted 
whether they were the sons of Xenophon or not. Portions of the inscribed bases 
and pedestals of these statues have been found, and it has been possible to restore 
the pedestal at the south corner, at the angle between the great staircase and the 
little steps leading down from the platform of the temple of Wingless Victory. 
The inscription is of sufficient interest to be quoted at length :— 


c a 
Oi ‘Inmijs amd tov ToAEuiwv, immrapxovv- 
tov Aaxedapoviov, Zevopavtos, Ipovarov’ 
Avkwos éroinoey ’EXevbepeds Mipwvos. 


It is inscribed on the two opposite sides of the best preserved pedestal ; the 
lettering is almost identical, but there are slight variations ; and each reads a 
different way up. Both also are inconsistent in their characters, which appear to 
be an imitation or copy of an inscription of the middle of the fifth century. Dr. 
Lolling has given in the AeAriov an exhaustive discussion of all thee difficulties. 
It is at least clear that the original dedication and inscription must have been 
earlier than the building of the Propylaea ; and that two restorations must have 
taken place, one probably when the Propylaea were built, and one later. In 
Roman times a yet farther vicissitude awaited this statue of a horseman ; an 
inscription on the same pedestal in honour of Germanicus seems to show that it 
was adapted as a monument of his Olympian chariot victory in a.p. 17. Pausanias’ 
story about the sons of Xenophon may perhaps result from a misunderstanding 
of a hurried note of the names in the inscription. The occurrence of the name 
Lycius as artist is of importance both for his chronology and that of his father 
Myron. 

Before passing from Athens to the rest of Greece, I must record the progress 
made in the arrangement of museums and in the protection of the ancient sites. 
The Acropolis can now be studied with the help of Mr. Kawerau’s plan,! which 
gives provisionally, and on a small scale, the results of the excavations which he 
has superintended. The large museum on the Acropolis has been definitely 
arranged for the present ; and though much still remains to be done with the 
fragments of statues, buildings, and vases, future changes will probably only affect 
matters of detail. Small popular guides to the Acropolis and the Museum have 
been officially published ; but a scientific catalogue is still anxiously awaited. A 
great change for the better has been effected in the region of the Dipylon gate 
and the ancient cemetery near it, where several of the most beautiful grave-reliefs 
still remain in situ. The whole space containing these antiquities has been 
surrounded by an iron railing, and they are thus protected properly and made 
accessible to study. The bank of earth containing formerly the main gas-pipe has 
also been removed, and thus the most confusing topography is made a little easier 


to follow. 
The National Museum is now the chief centre of activity in Athens. As 





This had not yet appeared when Mr. May last year, though it was published before 
Schultz prepared his plan for this Jowrnal in Mr. Schultz’s appeared. 
P 9» 
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some confusion seems to exist as to its name, last year’s statement may be here 
repeated, It was formerly known as the Central (xevtpuxdv) Museum, being thus 
opposed to the local collections (ézapyxiaxd). The name Central sometimes survives, 
but has no longer an official existence, having been superseded by the title National 
(€6vxov) Museum. Now that the Acropolis Museum is for the present reduced 
to order, Mr, Kabbadias and Mr. Stais are energetically re-arranging the National 
Museum, which is now almost out of the hands of the builders. Not only is the 
complete quadrangle and its central bar completed, but smaller corridors have been 
erected at the sides of all the older galleries: thus ample room is gained for the 
ever increasing acquisitions of the Museum. It is hardly worth while to record 
differences of arrangement, especially as the present order may not be the final 
one. But a word of protest may be raised against making the undoubtedly 
authentic Scopaic heads from Tegea yield the place of honour in the fourth century 
room to the very doubtful ‘ Eubuleus’ head from Eleusis. Surely few who have 
seen the Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia can accept the theory that attributes 
this to the same hand ; yet apart from such a theory the head has no right to its 
place. The most important of the acquisitions of the National Museum last year 
consist of all the principal bronzes from Olympia, including the famous boxer’s 
head and the archaic Zeus. The reason given for this change is that the damp 
climate of Olympia was affecting the preservation of the bronzes ; but all will be 
glad to hear that, for whatever reason, they are now more accessible to students. 
Two rooms of terra-cottas and bronzes have been arranged, and are accessible by 
special permission, though not yet thrown open to the public. The fine collection 
of terra-cottas from Tanagra and elsewhere has been increased by the acquisition 
of a collection from Asia Minor, which affords a very interesting contrast. Among 
the vases the most conspicuous are those from Eretria found last year. The 
lecythi with Homeric scenes are especially interesting. One represents Circe ; 
another Odysseus and the Sirens. The last is most interesting from its resemblance 
both in drawing and technique to the Cyrenaic vases, and seems to afford another 
link connecting the Attie white-slip vases with those of Cyrene and Naukratis. 
Two lecythi with the inscription AidpA0os cadvs may help in fixing the date of this 
class of vases, which must of course follow the red-figured vases to an earlier 
period than that formerly assigned to it. Another interesting acquisition is a 
small marble disc, with a seated man painted on it and the inscription, pvja 708’ 
Aivéa codias iatpod apiorov. As Mr. Dragatsis has suggested, this is probably a 
portrait of Aeneas, the uncle of the great Hippocrates of Cos, and himself also a 
distinguished physician, It may have served as a sign or ornament in a doctor’s 
or chemist’s shop, much in the same way as the bust of Hippocrates is still used 
by chemists. In any case it is of great importance as a painted portrait of the 
fifth century ; the preservation is tolerable, though of course the colours are much 
faded. 

In Attica, outside Athens, some early tombs have been opened. Trials were 
made first at Belanideza, near Spata, on the site where the stelae of Aristion and 
Lyseas were once found ; and then at the large tumulus near Bourba. This last 
proves to be a mass of tombs of various periods. In the earliest there are traces 
of the burning of the corpse in the grave itself, numerous fragments of the wood 
remaining ; an air-shaft seems to have been constructed to facilitate this process. 
Over the tombs was erected a structure like a sarcophagus of unbaked brick. It 
is stated that fragments of ‘Mycenae’ pottery were found in a tomb of a higher 
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level than this and consequently later. An account of this discovery by Mr. Stais, 
with plans by Mr. Kaweran, is promised. 

Undoubtedly the greatest pre-historic discovery since those of Dr. Schliemann 
at Mycenae is the tomb excavated by Mr. Tsountas at Baphion, near Sparta. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon this in detail, since Mr. Tsountas has already 
published a description of the tomb and its contents, together with excellent 
drawings of all the articles discovered, in the "Ednpepis ’Apxatodoyixy for 1889. 
Especial attention may be called to the fact that it seems to have been an 
undisturbed tomb of the bee-hive type, now generally recognised as belonging to 
the later period of the ‘Mycenae’ civilisation ; and that the discoveries are such 
as to confirm this view. In the tomb itself distinct traces of the use of lime- 
mortar are said to have been found. The gold cups with the bulls and men speak 
for themselves. Artistically they are far beyond anything previously discovered 
of this kind ; but they still remain a complete puzzle, and no affinity to any known 
art can beseen in them. The collection of ‘island-gems’ is a splendid one, giving finer 
or clearer examples of the most interesting types ; and the axe with two holes in its 
blade may well resemble those through which Odysseus shot his arrow.! This is the 
first example discovered upon Greek soil, though similar ones have been found 
before in Syria. But a glance at plates 7—10 of the ’Edypepis will do more 
than pages of description to show the nature and importance of Mr. Tsountas’ 
discovery. The excavations were made at the expense of the Greek Archaeologicai 
Society. 

The most important discoveries at Lycosura are due to the suggestion of 
Mr. Cabbadias, who in July 1889 advised excavations there with a view to 
discovering the temple of Despoena and other remains of the ancient town; the 
work was in charge of Mr. Leonardos. Fragments of colossal statues which were 
discovered belong beyond a doubt to the group made by Damophon of Messene, 
and described by Pausanias ; and thus we have another original work bya sculptor 
of the fourth century. The fragments recovered have been brought to Athens, 
and some of them are already exhibited in the National Museum. It seems 
doubtful whether they will suffice for a complete re-construction of the group, but 
three of the four heads survive. The four figures were Demeter and Despoena 
seated, and Artemis and Anytus standing behind them ; the missing head seems 
to be that of Demeter, for one larger and two smaller heads remain, one of the 
latter being that of a bearded man, the other two of youthful female type. They 
all show a very distinct individuality of style. The most peculiar feature is the 
mouth, which has very full lips and is at the same time compressed sideways into 
a very narrow space, thus giving a peculiar expression. The hair also, especially 
in the male head, has the rough and matted character which belongs usually to 
post-Lysippean works. But until the publication of adequate reproductions of 
these heads, which we may hope for shortly from Mr. Cabbadias, it is not of much 
use to discuss their style ; all that can be here indicated is their importance. In 
them and also in the drapery we may also see indications of the practice of another 
technique than that proper to marble ; and this is probably to be attributed to 
Damophon’s preference for acrolithic statues, which were, as has been well 
pointed out by Overbeck and others, the cheaper substitute of his day for the 


1 See Dr. Warre’s suggestion in this Journal, 2 So Mr. Greville Chester informs me. 
1884, p. 213. 
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great chryselephantine works of the fifth century. Thus in two of the heads the 
eyes were inserted in some other material ; and the drapery has upon it most 
elaborate designs in low relief which are, at least in one case, spread over the 
whole surface of the garment. These remind us much more of the designs on the 
golden drapery of the Olympian Zeus than of marble work ; they represent various 
forms of men, women, and beasts, and especially of monsters. 

Other excavations have been undertaken by the Greek Government in the 
island of Aegidia or Anticythera, half-way between Cythera and Crete. Here Mr. 
Stais discovered the basis of a statue and also a temple belonging to Apollo 
Aegileus ; he also discovered Greek fortifications and other remains. At Sparta 
Mr. Castromenos has excavated the Menelaion, and also reports that a mosaic has 
been found with portraits of Sappho and Alcibiades, and other subjects identified 
by inscriptions, 

For the Greek Archaeological Society Mr. Philios has made excavations in the 
neighbourhood of Megara, and has especially investigated the topography of the 
road along the Scironian rocks. Among other things he thinks he has discovered 
the temenos of Zeus Aphesios, 

The French School has continued its operations at Thespiae, where various 
trials have been made near the ancient town as well as in the Valley of the Muses, 
near the temples and theatre I referred to last year. At Tegea also some topo- 
graphical investigations have been made, and parts of the ancient wall of the town 
have been discovered, as well as a few inscriptions. The same school has also now 
begun excavations at Episcopi near Damala on the site of the ancient town of 
Troezen, and has worked in conjunction with Mr. Carapanos on the site of the 
ancient town at Corfu. 

The German School has not been able to undertake much excavation this year, 
as Dr. Diérpfield has been employed in helping with the excavations of the German 
Institute at Rome in Southern Italy, and also in working with Dr. Schliemann in 
the Troad. 

The American School has continued its excavations at Plataea, Dr. Waldstein 
and all the students of the School sharing in the work. They have made a plan of 
the district, with the especial view of elucidating the account of the battle of 
Plataea, and have discovered another portion of the Edict of Diocletian, in Greek 
this time; last year they found a portion of the preamble in Latin. The excava- 
tions do not seem to have identified with certainty any of the temples or other 
buildings of the ancient town. 

This year the British School also has taken its share in the work of excavation 
in Greece. In Cyprus Mr. Munro and Mr. Tubbs have been excavating at 
Salamis for the Cyprus Exploration Fund; but the members of the School in 
Greece have also been able to undertake work upon a large scale at Megalopolis. 
A full report of this work will appear elsewhere. Excavations were first begun 
on the north side of the river Helisson, on the site of the ancient agora, and a 
great part of a long stoa along its north side (stoa Philippeios?) was discovered, 
as wellas some foundations near the river to the south-east, before work was 
interrupted by difficulties as to compensation for the crops. The excavations were 
then transferred to the theatre ; and it was found that the stage was in very fair 
preservation, and had not, like so many, been tampered with in Roman times. 
The lowest rows of seats are also perfect, and contain inscriptions. The stage is 
different from others, such as that at Epidaurus, and is of especial interest since its 
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foundations, with doors, seem to be at a higher level than we find in other cases, 
and to have steps in front leading down towards the orchestra. It is pre- 
mature to say more of this at present, but the theatre can hardly fail, when cleared, 
to be among the most important yet investigated in Greece. At the back of the 
stage is a square portico, and two altars have been found in the neighbourhood ; 
one of them is of considerable size (36 ft. x 6 ft. 3) and is ornamented with triglyphs ; 
it may be the altar of Heracles or of Ares mentioned by Pausanias. A tumulus on 
the north of the river, and to the east of the tuwn has been opened ; it is probably 
that described by Pausanias as the tomb of Aristodemus. It was full of tombs of 
various periods, mostly late; some gold ornaments were found in a cylindrical 
marble urn ; but they are not of early date. The work is under the supervision 
of Mr, Loring, Mr. Richards, and Mr. Woodhouse, with Mr. Castromenos as 
Government Ephor. 

In Byzantine matters not much has been done by the Government. Daphne 
remains as it was last year, but that the scaffolding has been removed from the 
dome. Meanwhile another Italian artist is expected. St. Luke also remains in 
its deplorable condition. The Greek Society of Christian Archaeology has done 
something in Athens, and its collection of antiquities has now been opened. 
Excavations have also been made in the church of St. Andreas under the direction of 
Mr. Lambakis. Mr. Schultz and Mr. Barnsley have made good progress with 
their drawings of the Byzantine churches of Greece, and intend also to proceed to 


Mt. Athos during the summer, where similar work is much needed. 
E. A. G. 


P.S.—The controversy as to the statue on the Acropolis associated by Dr. 
Studniczka with the basis inscribed with the name of Antenor has already attained 
considerable dimensions ; but its importance is very great, not only because of the 
particular statue concerned, but also as affecting the very principles of archaeo- 
logical evidence. The last contribution is that of Dr. Heberdey, in the Mittheil- 
ungen of the German Institute at Athens for 1890. I am glad to have been able 
to discuss the question before the statue itself with Dr. Wolters, Dr. Heberdey, 
and others, and so to appreciate and understand their view of the matter. It is 
fair to Dr. Heberdey to add that his paper, being dated March 1890, must have 
been written before this discussion took place, though it has only just appeared. 

It will be best to repeat first, as briefly as possible, the arguments already 
adduced. Dr. Studniczka, supported also by Dr. Wolters, gave the following 
grounds for the connexion of statue and base ; correspondence in (1) size, (2) shape, 
(3) depth of plinth, (4) size of clamp-hole, (5) position of clamp-hole. 

To this I answered in this Journal (1889. p. 278) that 1, 3, and 4 were of very 
little weight as evidence ; that 2 could not be pressed, as the plinth was broken 
away on all sides, and so its original shape was only a matter of inference ; and 
that 5, the only apparently valid argument, was erroneous in point of fact, for it 
is impossible to mount the statue on the basis so that the two clamp-holes corre- 
spond in position, 

Dr. Heberdey acknowledges the accuracy of my statement and measurements 
as to point 5; and so Dr. Studniczka’s main argument at once collapses ; this was 
also acknowledged by Dr. Wolters and all others present at the discussion of the 
question. I did not however state that the connexion of statue and basis was 
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impossible, as I might have done, supposing the holes to be made for the insertion 
of an iron clamp to hold the basis to a statue and the statue to a basis ; but merely 
asserted that trustworthy evidence for the connexion was entirely lacking. 

Dr. Heberdey next propounds a theory that the two holes have no connexion 
whatever with one another ; the lower one is, he says, merely a channel, enlarged 
at the top, for pouring down lead to fix securely the top of the basis to the pillar 
on which it rests: as to the upper hole, in the plinth of the statue, he suggests 
that the large cavity above the hole in the basis was filled with lead, that a pro- 
jecting pin was let into this lead, and that on to this pin the statue was lowered, 
the hole in its plinth serving to guide the workmen in this process. I do not wish 
here to discuss the probability of the latter part of this theory ; it does not appear 
convincing, and the nearest analogy Dr. Heberdey can quote is the pegs in the 
centre of the drums of the Parthenon columns, which do not seem very similar in 
purpose. But I would point out that Dr. Heberdey completely rejects any attempt 
to connect the holes in plinth and basis, and calls any argument based on such a 
connexion worthless. Thus, he says, my chief argument disappears ; he should 
rather have said that Studniczka’s chief argument disappears, and so my refutation 
of it is superfluous. 

Returning to the evidence for the connexion of statue and basis, Dr. Heberdey 
can only assert that according to his theory it is not impossible to bring the hole 
in the plinth above the wide cavity over the smaller hole in the basis ; thus it is 
not impossible that the two may belong, but as much may be said of any statue 
and basis about the same size. 

Arguments 4 and 5 have therefore entirely disappeared; 1 and 3 are, as I 
hefore pointed out, quite worthless as evidence. Nothing is left then but 2, the 
correspondence in shape between the socket in the basis and the outline of the plinth ; 
how much this evidence is worth may be seen by a glance at Dr. Heberdey’s illustra- 
tion (p. 127 art. cit.). The outline of the plinth is preserved only in a very small 
portion ; and nowhere does it either approach the edge or follow the curve of the 
socket in the basis, while in all other connected plinths and sockets the fit is exact. 
But one question will decide the matter. Can any one assert that, apart from 
argument 5 (as to position of clamp-holes), Dr. Studniczka’s theory would ever have 
met with general acceptance? I doubt whether, without this argument, he would 
ever have thought the theory worthy of publication ; but certainly neither he nor 
others would have thought of making it a foundation for long and important dis- 
cussions of Attic art. Now this, the only valid argument, has entirely disappeared, 
as is acknowledged by all who have investigated the matter. Yet instead of at 
once relegating the theory based upon it to the numerous class of probable but 
unproved hypotheses, useless as a basis for scientific work, attempts are made to 
retain the theory after the evidence upon which it is based has been rejected, and 
to prop it up by other arguments or theories which would never have sufficed to 
gain it acceptance in the first instance. It is not too much to say that such a 
practice is subversive of all scientific work in archaeology ; and the importance of 
the results in this case is so great that a really strong protest is necessary. When 
so valuable and interesting a paper as that of Dr. Grif in the same number of the 
Mittheilungen' takes its start from an unproved hypothesis like this, the loss to 


1 Dr. Griif’s paper was written, I believe, before my first disproof of Studniczka’s theory. 
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archaeology is too great to be passed over. It is therefore to be hoped that archae- 
ologists will not continue to accept a theory after they have rejected the evidence on 
which it is based ; and that they will, without any preconceived notion, begin anew 
the weighing of the evidence for the connexion of the statue with the basis of 
Antenor. All that is now left of that evidence cannot, I think, suffice to convince 
any unprejudiced judge of more than a possibility, or at most a probability, of this 
connexion, And on a mere probability, in so important a matter, no farther argu- 
ments or theories ought to be founded, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. Jane E. Harrison and 
MarGaret DE G. VERRALL. 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that this book is the most important archaeological 
publication that has appeared in England for some time past. It is eminently a 
practical work ; the writers knew exactly what they wished to do and have done 
it. Miss Harrison expresses ‘her aim in the Preface as being to illustrate and 
unravel the Attic mythology, and with that end in view to take Pausanias as her 
guide, commenting on all relevant remains of Greek art, as well as the monuments 
of Athens, and including for the sake of completeness a few monuments that have 
no mythological significance. Thus the book is not merely an essay on Greek 
mythology and an admirable pattern of the way in which myths should be treated, 
but also a scholarly guide-book. Mrs. Verrall has translated the portion of 
Pausanias’ Attika which deals with Athens, omitting historical digressions, and 
the translation divided into portions is prefixed to each chapter. It is as a rule 
faithful, but is not quite free from mistakes. 

The introductory essay is an admirable piece of work, suggestive and inspiring. 
Miss Harrison has made the subject of vase-painting peculiarly her own, so that 
she knows—what no one can know without study—exactly how they are to be 
used. It is very rarely therefore that she presses their evidence too far: she does 
not endeavour to reconstruct out of them lost poems, but insists that they give 
glimpses into the popular accepted mythology of their period. The aetiological 
method which she has pursued is very sound, and gives many quite convincing 
results, Thus in dealing with the birth of Erichthonios, she shows how the story 
of the opening of the chest is invented to explain the ritual of the Arrephoroi, and 
in many instances, how genealogies may have been framed with an object in view 
to appropriate a foreign hero, or to clear up an unmeaning ritual observance. ‘The 
theory that myths danced in pantomime influenced representations is equally novel 
and attractive. From her treatment of Triptolemos as the grain-giver (p. 1. for 
which she might have compared Paus. viii. 4, 1), of Theseus (p. xeviii.), of the 
story of Dionysos and the pirates (p. 250), one derives much instruction. The 
unsatisfactoriness of much hypothesis is most strongly felt in the story of Erigone 
and the Aiora festival, The vase (fig. 6) might as well have been omitted ; -ady 
is obviously xaAy, and why is the picture ‘to be taken as a charming and vivid 
representation of what must have gone on at the Aiora’? The Kodros-vase is 
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admitted to be cf doubtful interpretation : but one must protest against any even 
hypothetical construction of mythology out of its miscellaneous assortment of 
names. The interior of the Hieron kylix (p. ci.), is the only case in which we 
hold Miss Harrison is absolutely wrong in her interpretation. The text is very 
complete and systematic : all possible authorities including scholiasts and inscrip- 
tions have been brought together. There is a profusion of illustrations, which 
will give some idea of the extant remains to those who have not visited Athens. 
It seems ungracious to complain, but the small scale of several of the reproductions 
from photographs renders them worthless. Those e.g. on pp. 78, 94, 300, and 494 
are useless even to those who have seen the spots: and often the illustrations will 
only serve to supplement a defective memory. Still if the book can—as we hope 
it will—serve as an inducement to many to visit Greece, its usefulness will be proved 
in a very practical way. The latest literature, the newest theories, the final 
evidence of excavations have all been Jaid under contribution, and the reader may 
feel sure that what he reads represents the present level of scientific opinion, 
though the scope of the book does not allow discussion of the early sculpture 
discovered on the Acropolis. Miss Harrison is well acquainted with the latest 
writings of Loeschcke, Robert, von Wilamowitz, and others : but the peculiar value 
of her work is that it embodies the views—often as yet unpublished—of that master 
of topographical study, and coryphaeus of architectural archaeology, Dr. Dérpfeld. 
To those who have not had the privilege of hearing his eloquent expositions on 
classic sites, it is something to have a summary of them in her pages, particularly 
with respect to the Theatre, when we are all impatiently awaiting his publication. 
Meanwhile it would be obviously unfair to him to express a final opinion on an 
exposition of his views, which though authorized by him is not his own. Of his 
unique generosity it would be impertinence to say a word of praise. We notice 
that Miss Harrison differs from him only on the question of the old Athena 
temple. Her fresh attempt to make Pausanias see and describe it is no more 
successful than his. If Dr. Dérpfeld had limited himself to the position that it 
was re-built after the Persian Wars, instead of descending to the expedient of a 
lacuna in Pausanias, he would have received a more favourable hearing. Miss 
Harrison, not willing entirely to desert her high authority, divides into two 
what is usually supposed to be a description of one building, the Erechtheion : 
but does not succeed in bolstering up a bad theory. In the discussion of the 
East pediment of the Parthenon, her predilection for vases has surely led her 
astray into the extraordinary idea that the art of Pheidias could represent a 
doll-Athena rising out of the head of Zeus. The restoration of this pediment is 
an unprofitable and insoluble problem, but this idea at least one must deprecate. 
Nor does it seem a happy suggestion, that one of the river-gods in the West 
pediment is the sewer Enidanus! The most modern views on Enneakrounos, 
the ‘Theseion,’ the Agora, and the Theatre are expounded with lucidity and force, 
and though surprising to those who have not followed the latest researches will, 
except perhaps in the case of the Theatre, be conclusive. Many minor matters 
have been cleared up by her industry. Those who have tried to use guide- 
books for archaeological purposes know how socn even Baedeker and Joanne 
fail, much more Murray, and will be duly grateful for her explanation of the 
Asklepieion, the choragic monument of Thrasyllus and the Dipylon, to take a few 
typical cases, The book is so nearly complete, that one may note a few points, 
where the second edition might be enlarged. The Tower of the Winds and the 
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construction abutting on it might have been touched on more fully: the question 
of the road through the Propylaea, how it went and whether the chariots ascended, 
is not treated: the myth of Talos (i. 24, 4; i. 26, 4), might have been illustrated 
from vase-paintings: the inscription of ‘the statues of the horsemen’ might well 
be added and commented on: and one would have been glad of more discussion of 
the early palace remains and ‘ Pelasgian’ construction on the N. side of the 
Acropolis. 

Enough has been said to show the excellence of this work. Miss Harrison’s 
style is lively and vivacious tothe last degree, and her power of lucid exposition 
makes her pages pleasant reading. As a help to the archaeologist it will be 
stimulating, and as a propaedeutic for all who would visit Athens quite 


indispensable. 


G. C. R. 


Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen in Troja, Tiryns, Mykend, Orchomenos, 
Ithaka, im Lichte der heutigen Wissenschaft dargestellt. Cari 
ScHUCHHARDT, 


Tats work is not, as the title might lead one to expect, a scientific criticism of Dr. 
Schliemann’s excavations. It is confessedly popular, but popular in the best sense, 
being accurate without any sacrifice of interest. ‘The author is well qualified for 
the task, for he spent rather over two years at work in Greece, chiefly at Mycenae, 
and besides this he enjoys the friendship of both Dr. Schliemann and Dr, Dirpfeld, 
and is well acquainted with their latest views. 

The book opens with a short life of Dr. Schliemann, much on the lines of his 
autobiography in ‘ Tiryns.’ 

Then follows an account of the ‘Troja’ remains, in which the identification 
of the second city with the Homeric Ilios is accepted without reservation. A 
special chapter is devoted to the demolition of Captain Botticher’s latest brochure. 

The excavations at Tiryns receive, comparatively speaking, less attention, and 
no attempt is made to connect them in any way with the Homeric poems. 

The Mycenae antiquities, on the other hand, are treated of very fully, and in 
fact take up more than two-thirds of the book. Not only is Schliemann’s work 
described, but that of M. Tsuntas is well summarized, and an excellent map of 
the Acropolis of Mycenae as it stands after his excavations added. 

In the better known, earlier excavations Dr. Schuchhardt has arranged his 
material with some skill, and has laudably kept the articles found in the various 
graves quite distinct from one another. He has besides added some twenty-three 
new sketches of his own of objects hitherto unpublished. 

All that is problematic and polemical is to be found in the last chapter, where 
the position in History of the Heroic Age is considered. A strong protest is made 
against the theories of Kohler, Studniczka, and Diimmler that the Carians were 
the people to whom the ‘Mycenaean’ civilization belonged. The claims of the 
Homeric Achaeans to the position are stated with much force, and a sketch of the 
extent and nature of the civilization given. The earliest and latest dates, as fixed 
by the scarabaei and other Egyptian monuments found, are assumed to be 1500- 
1000 s.c. In conclusion, the theory is propounded that the Trojan war, which 
occurred in this period, was an expedition of the ‘Mycenaean’ Achaeans to 
punish Asiatic pirates who had raided the Peloponnese, but that the epos describing 
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it was not written, or rather collected, uatil after the Dorian invasion had swept 
the ‘ Mycenaean’ civilization away. 

It will be seen from this short account that even to those who possess the 
larger works on Troja, Tiryns and Mycenae, Dr. Schuchhardt’s book will be of 
value, not only as bringing them up to date, but also in showing the connecting 
links between the several discoveries. To those who have no access to the 
originals there is no need to recommend the work, for in it they will find the pick 
of their illustrations and maps, and that too in a handy form and at a low price. 

W.C.F. A. 


Kyrene, eine altgriechische Gottin. Franz SrupyiczxKa. 


Tuts book has grown out of a paper read in 1887 before the Archaeologische 
Gesellschaft at Berlin, by Professor Studniczka. 

The starting-point of the treatise is the Cyrenaic vase found by Mr. Petrie at 
Naucratis (Naukratis I. plates 8,9). To prove that it was not made at that town, 
but in Cyrene, the whole class of vases to which it belongs is examined in a most 
masterly way. 

A double connection with Sparta on the one one hand and Egypt on the 
other is traced in their technique and subject-matter, as well as the inscriptions. 

Two new points deserve special mention. On one of the vases a throne is 
represented on which the legs of the back are carved as the hind, not as the fore, 
legs of an animal. Dr. Studniczka shows that the only Greek instances of this 
are in early Spartan bas-reliefs, though it is very common in Egyptian monuments. 
Still more striking is the identification of the seated figure of Zeus (generally 
called Prometheus) on another cup with the Zeds Avxavos on Arcadian coins, for 
Herodotus tells us of a Avs Avxaiov 6xfos at Cyrene. As to the vase from 
Naucratis, the interpretation already given by Mr. E. A. Gardner in this Journal 
is fully worked out. The Nymph holding branches of silphion and apple, who 
stands in the centre, is the Hesperid, Cyrene, the mother of Aristaeus, the first 
planter of silphion. The puzzling winged figures who fly on both sides of her are 
explained as Harpies, or wind deities, in accordance with the passage which Dr. 
Max Meyer has discovered in Philodemus (p. 43 ed. Gompertz), where the Harpies 
and Hesperides are spoken of as being identical. The whole picture then becomes 
an allegory of the Winds who favour the growth of the silphion and apples which 
the Hesperid nymph, Cyrene, protects. 

An unpublished fragment of a relief in the treasury of the Cyrenaeans is next 
considered. It represents the torso of a female figure, who is wrestling with the 
lion. A comparison with a relief and a statuette from Cyrene in the British 
Museum shows that this is the goddess Cyrene. The figure seems to have been 
part of a pedimental relief, to which also a fragment of a cock found with it 
probably belongs. Even this cock serves Professor Studniczka’s purpose, for he is 
able to show that it has a curious row of feathers down its back which are other- 
wise only seen on cocks of Cyrenaic vase-paintings. He then examines the myth 
of Cyrene as told by Pindar and later writers ; how the Thessalian huntress was 
seen by Apollo strangling a lion, and borne by him to Cyrene, where she became 
the mother of the great nature-god, Aristaeus. 

The problem how a Thessalian nymph came to be the patron deity of a Dorian 
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city leads to an examination of the legends which tell of the founding of Thera 
and Cyrene and the genealogies connected with them. Their discussion occupies 
more than half the book, and so complicated is the argument that it is impossible 
to criticise or even epitomize it off-hand. The net result however is, that the 
population of Thera before the invasion of the Spartan Aegidae were not 
Phoenicians, but Minyae from Thessaly. They had come by way of Boeotia, 
where they were known as Cadmeans, a name which is not, as is generally 
assumed, Phoenician, but Greek. These Minyae revolted under Battos against 
the Dorian supremacy of the Aegidae, but failed in their attempt, went into exile, 
and founded Cyrene. This startling theory is accompanied by many remarks by 
the way, which are not less novel. Thus we learn, for instance, that Pindar did 
not belong to the family of Aegidae, and that the oracles concerning Cyrene 
quoted by Herodotus (which are shown to be forgeries by their traces of the 
Dorian dialect) are excerpts from an epic collection made by Battos, and attributed 
to Mopsus, 

The nymph Cyrene, who thus came from Thessaly to Libya with the Minyae 
by way of Thera, is no mere personification of their city, and cannot accordingly 
derive her name either from it or from the hill Kvpy near it. It is rather the 
other way about, as is shown by the fact that the name is found in other parts of 
Greece. 

The true derivation, Dr. Studniczka finds in the fact that Cyrene was a double 
of Artemis, Thera being her hunting-ground, just as the Képys @npa near 
Lebadea was. Her father, Hypseus, too, must be the same as the great mountain- 
god, known elsewhere as "Yzaros or “Yyuoros. She had as sisters the nymphs of 
the Arcadians, Kallisto and Themisto, who, like her, belonged to the old Cadmean- 
Minyan mythology. The connection with Artemis suggests that the name is 
derived from the root of xvpios and xupdw, and that it is in this character that she 
is represented as zorvia Onpoav, under the form of the ‘Persian,’ or ‘ Asiatic 
Artemis.’ This type of a winged goddess strangling lions or other animals is not 
Oriental, but genuinely Greek, and was used not for Cyrene alone but for other 
goddesses, such as Medusa and Nemesis. As applied to Cyrene, it is best seon in 
a painting on a fragment of a ‘Melian’ vase, which probably comes from Thera. 
(Furtwiingler, Berl. Vasensammil. Nr. 301). 

Owing to the influence of the Epos, Cyrene was reduced to the rank of a 
heroine, and it is only in connection with the city she presided over that her 
former greatness was remembered. Even there her son Aristaeus was more 
popular. Pindar, however, speaks of her as xpvad6povos (Pyth. 4. 260), and from 
this Professor Studniczka infers that she hada temple as Polias, in which her 
seated statue formed the centre of the local city cult. 

This temple he recognizes on the map given by Smith and Porcher on the hill 
where he believes Battos founded his city. However this may be, he admits that 
in historical times the chief feast of the city was the ’Apreyiria, for even in Cyrene 
Artemis soon supplanted hor ancient rival. 

Two appendices are added to the work—one on Phalanthus, the founder of 
Tarentum, by the author; the other on Hector, by Dr. Diimmler. In this latter, 
the grave of Hector, which Pausanias saw near Thebes, is taken as the text for the 
contention that the older lays, from which his exploits were borrowed by the 
Homeric rhapsodists, came from Boeotia. To explain the journey of the lays to 
Aeolia, a theory based on the /on is propounded, that the island of Chios was 
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settled by colonists from Euboea and Boeotia, who drove out the aboriginal 
Carians. As we know that the Carians worshipped Hector, this makes the chain 
complete. WeOSEAY 


Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs. Friepricu Hauser. 


Tas is a very useful work, and sheds light on one of the most diflicult questions 
in regard to ancient monuments, namely the exact nature, purpose, and date of 
archaistic sculptures. Mr, Hauser’s method is exhaustive. He gives a detailed 
description of the known reliefs of the neo-Attic school, beginning with those 
which bear the signatures of Salpion, of Sosibius, and of Pontius, and proceeding 
to the consideration of other reliefs which bear the same character as these. He 
finds the most general character of these reliefs not in their affectation of the 
style of any one period, for the style varies greatly, but in the paratactic principle 
of their composition. Their producers seem to have had by them in stock the 
schemes of figures taken from reliefs of various ages, and to have combined these 
figures into new compositions without regard to unity or consistency. Of these 
schemes many are due in the author’s opinion to the invention of the toreutic 
workers, more particularly to Calamis. Nor do the changes introduced by the 
copyists of later ages in types originated by great masters appear to be more than 
slight and superficial. ‘Im Archaistischen mehr echt Altes steckt, als man 
gewohnlich annimmt.’ The main arguments on which this view is based are the 
occurrence in the same composition of figures belonging to various periods and 
schools of art, and the recurrence in reliefs representing quite distinct subjects of 
figures identical in design, and bearing no satisfactory relation to the groups into 
which they are introduced. Useful sketches of fifty of these recurring schemata 
are engraved in the plates. Among the earliest of archaistic reliefs, Mr. Hauser 
places those of the Corinthian puteal discussed by Prof. Michaelis in this Journal 
(1885, p. 48, Pl. LVI., LVII.), which he regards as not really dating from early 
times, but rather from the fourth century B.c. In the course of the work 
Mr. Hauser has occasion to discuss a great number of ancient monuments, and to 
glance at a multitude of archaeological problems : his remarks show great care as 
well as boldness, and will be very welcome to those to whom the discrimination 
of archaistic from archaic work is an attractive subject. 


eG: 


Die Antiken Sarkophagreliefs. C. Ropert. Vol. IJ. Mythologische Cyklen. 


We have at length a volume of the great Corpus of ancient sarcophagi under- 
taken many years ago by the German Archaeological Institute, and executed with 
vast labour by F. Matz and C. Robert. The second volume, comprising the 
reliefs of sarcophagi with mythological subjects comes out first, and it is doubtless 
the most important of all. The whole work is to be finished in seven volumes. 
Probably it is only those who do some work on a Berlin Corpus who have any 
idea of the enormous expenditure of time and pains which they involve ; and the 
savants who undertake them, with no hope of reward, deserve the gratitude of the 
learned world. We cannot presume in a few lines to estimate the merit of the 
work before us: but we cannot refrain from expressing disappointment in one 
respect, that the illustrations are not more frequently produced by photography 
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(sometimes it is impossible), and that they are upon so small a scale, It still 
remains the fact that there are no representations of sarcophagi, except those in 
the Vienna Vorlegeblatter which can be used in. class-teaching ; for which reason 
the testimony of these valuable monuments is generally undervalued, In this 
Corpus the sarcophagi could have been figured on a much larger scale at a cost by 
no means proportionately greater ; and it seems a great pity that the chance was 
lost. Considering the cost of the work, some £11 for this one volume, we feel 


this defect to be serious. Otherwise the book is a monumemt of labour and 


ability. P. G. 


The Attic Theatre. A. E. Haicu. 


AurHoucH all English classical students are supposed to know something of the 
Attic stage, there has been hitherto no work to which they could be referred, 
except Donaldson’s, which is out of date. The recent work of Albert Miiller on 
Biihnenalterthiimer, and Dérpfeld’s excavations in Greece have paved the way for 
a sound and scientific investigation of the ancient theatre, and these qualities 
strongly mark Mr. Haigh’s book, which is a credit to English scholarship, learned, 
sound, and full of common-sense. Mr. Haigh treats alike of the history of the 
Attic drama, of the mode of production of plays, and of the antiquities of the 
theatre. On many vexed questions, such as the admission of women to the 
performances, the style of acting and the like, he propounds definite views, which 
it will not be easy to overturn. He does not admit the theory recently advocated 
by Dérpfeld of the non-existence of a stage in the theatres of the fifth century, 
views based upon the supposed testimony of existing theatres in Athens, Epidaurus, 
the Piraeus and elsewhere, and accepted by Kawerau in his article 7heatergebéude 


in Baumeister’s Denkmdler. Of course until Dérpfeld publishes all the grounds 
of his views they cannot be finally set aside, but Mr. Haigh makes out a very 
The book contains many illustrations ; but none which 
are without authority. It is no small boon to be rid of the misleading engravings 


which have deformed some previous works. 


strong case against them. 


P. G. 
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THE ALKMENE VASE FORMERLY IN CASTLE HOWARD. 
[Puates VI., VII] 


It has often been a matter of regret that a Greek vase of much 
importance as to subject and unique in being the work of a particular painter 
named Python was inaccessible except by a visit to Castle Howard in 
Yorkshire. That, I am glad to say, is no longer necessary. The vase has 
become the property of the British Museum. But there remains a difficulty 
of another kind. The vase had been published in 1837 by the French section 
of the Institute in Rome,! but so rare has that publication become that very 
few English students have ever seen it. We propose now to remedy that 
matter by a re-publication of the vase (Plates VI. and VII). 

The characters in the principal scene are Alkmene, Amphitryon, 
Antenor, Zeus, Eos, and two Hyades. Except these latter, each figure has its 
name attached to it. But, though the names are plain enough, the inter- 
pretation of the scene has been a subject of controversy. Originally the scene 
was described as the ‘Apotheosis of Aikmene,’ against which there was at 
least this objection that in the legend Alkmene had survived Amphitryon, 
and could not therefore in her apotheosis be assisted by him, as that 
explanation of the vase would imply. In 1872 the question was re-opened 
by Engelmann? in connexion with another vase, now also in the British 
Museum, on which the same subject occurs in an abbreviated form. 
Engelmann argued that the meaning must be this: Amphitryon has come 
back from the wars, and, being enraged at the reception given him by his 
wife, has determined to take vengeance on her, whereupon she has fled for 
refuge to an altar followed by him and his friend Antenor. Instead of 
dragging her from the altar they proceed to sacrifice her on it, building up a 
pyre of wood in front and fetching torches to light it. Alkmene in this 
extremity very naturally appeals to Zeus, who comes to her aid, hurling his 
thunderbolts and sending a tempest of rain to put out the fire. On some 
points of detail Engelmann is wrong, but on the whole this explanation of 


his seems to me right. 





1 Nowvelles Annales de U Institut, 1837, pl. 10. 2 Annali dell’ Inst. Arch. 1872, p. 5. 
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In the centre of the picture we have Alkmene seated in great distress 
appealing with upstretched arm to Zeus who is partially visible in the upper 
part of the scene. Amphitryon and Antenor are about to light with torches 
the pyre which they have heaped in front of her. Zeus has hurled his 
thunderbolts at them, but apparently these thunderbolts, though they have 
fallen close to Amphitryon and Antenor, are only meant as accessories to 
indicate the thunder and lightning which accompanied the tempest of rain, 
that being the chief feature in the response of Zeus to Alkmene’s pleading. 
The tempest is represented partly by a rainbow enclosing a black space 
thickly dotted with drops of rain and partly by two Hyades above the 
rainbow who pour down streams of water from a hydria. The presence of 
Eos (AQ) marks the time of the incident as early morning. A similar 
figure occurs in the upper field of a vase with Cadmos at the fountain.! There 
she holds a mirror, and possibly on our vase it has been a mirror also, 

It may be mentioned here that Alkmene is described by Engelmann 
as seated on a pyre ornamented with a frieze, and by Klein as seated on a 
sarcophagus: but neither is right. She has fled to an altar for refuge and 
is seated on it. Among Greek altars this shape is not uncommon, nor is the 
ornamentation by means of triglyphs unusual. The altar of Jupiter Milichius 
in Pompei is ornamented exactly in this way by a band of triglyphs along 
the top.2. The rest of the altar would be hid behind the pyre. 

In support of this interpretation of the scene there appears to be na 
direct evidence in the legends of Alkmene handed down to us, The story 
told by Hyginus makes Amphitryon go no farther in his anger than refuse 
to stay with Alkmene any more. There is no word of positive vengeance. 
So also in the Amphitryo of Plautus the injured husband abstains from 
violence. It will be remembered, however, that in Plautus the climax is 
reached by Alkmene appealing to Zeus, who answers her by sending a terrific 
storm of thunder and lightning, amid which she gives birth to Herakles and 
Iphikles: Strepitus, crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus; ut subito, ut propere, ut valide 
tonuit. It is that storm no doubt which we have on our vase. But Plautus 
seems to have known another version of the storm. In the beginning of the 
Ltudens, as Engelmann has pointed out, he calls a violent storm an ‘ Alemena 
of Euripides,’ and the inference is that a violent storm had been a principal 
feature in the lost drama of Alkmene by Euripides. Among the fragments 
of that drama that have survived, there is a line? which I think may be 
assigned to a dialogue between Amphitryon and Antenor at the moment 
represented on our vase. One or other of them might very well have asked, 
‘Where did you get that torch of pine ?’ 

moOev 5é mevKns travoy é&etpes NaBeiv ; 


* Millin, Gal. Mythol. II. pl. 98. had fled to an altar for refuge. 

2 Overbeck, Pompei, 3rd ed. p. 90. Brunn, 3 Nauck, Zag. Graec. Frag. p. 3068 : the line 
Gr. Kiinstler, ii. p. 731, observes that theseatis is quoted by Pollux, 10, 117 to show zavés= 
like an altar but supposes it to be placed above Aaumds. 
the pyre, and therefore misses the point that she 
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It is not unusual to find on painted vases illustrations of the dramas of 
Euripides. They have been conveniently collected in a memoir by Dr. Julius 
Vogel! Euripides was in fact the favourite poet of the vase painters, and 
that was not strange considering his love for effective incident. But in this 
instance it has struck me as curious that he should have chosen for his 
All:mene a scene so much resembling the end of the Zrachiniae of Sophocles, 
where Herakles commands that he be carried up Mount Oeta and then placed 
on a pyre of oak and wild olive which is then to be lit with a torch (v. 1193)— 


, , / 
Kal treuvcivyns NaBovta AapTados oédas 
Tpiaat. 


When this was done, and when the pyre was lit, says Apollodorus (2, 7, 
7, 6), a cloud with thunder carried up Herakles to the heavens; and this is 





es on a vase,’ where we see him ascending in a quadriga driven by 
Victory above a pyre on which lies a human trunk. One might say of him 
‘he came in a storm and went in a storm,’ and if that view of his life was 
current in antiquity we could understand the impulse of Euripides to do for 
the birth of Herakles what Sophocles had done for his death. In the 
Trachiniae (v. 1087) Herakles implores Zeus to send a thunderbolt and put 
an end to his pain. Later on (v. 1139) he speaks of the manner of his death 
having been foretold, and recognizes the prophecy in the poisoned chiton of 


1 Scenen Euripid, Tragidien in Gricch. Vasengeméliden. 
* Gerhard, dunt. Bildwerke, pl. 31. 
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Nessos. We may suppose that it had also been foretold him that his body 
would be burnt on a pyre before he was yet dead, though of course to reveal 
that in so many words would mar the climax of the drama. He reveals it in 
his commands to make the pyre. At all events the new vase tells us very 
plainly that, just as the death of Herakles was attended by sacrifice fire and 
storm, followed by a new life among the gods, so also his birth in this 
world had been attended by circumstances of that same nature. 

So far I have spoken of the vase as an illustration of the Alkmene of 
Euripides, just such a scene as the painter may have observed on the stage 
when that drama was acted. But it should here be explained that the vase 
is about a century later than the time of Euripides, and that the production 
of the great tragedies on the Athenian stage had ceased long ago. Either 
then our vase is a direct copy from some old, contemporary illustration of 
the drama, which is not altogether improbable, or it is a new and fresh 
realization of a scene witnessed during a revival of the drama elsewhere than 
in Athens. There is much that points to the latter view. In shape and method 
of execution the vase belongs to a large class, found mainly in Southern Italy, 
on which it is common to see grotesque representations derived from the 
comic stage, as it existed in Tarentum and Lower Italy in the third century 
B.c. The farces (PAvaxes) that were then in vogue had for one of their aims 
to parody the old tragic dramas that were then being revived and were com- 
manding attention in Lower Italy. There is a very large number! of vases 
from Italy illustrating these farces, and they are curiously consistent in their 
shape and method of execution. As I have said, our new vase has much in 
common with them in these respects. But it seems earlier a little than 
any of them. It has preserved more of the traditions of the grand age. It is 
in no sense the illustration of a farce, and yet there is something quaint in 
the figure and action of Amphitryon, doggedly bent on setting fire to the 
wood in spite of thunderbolts and storm. By giving him this importance in 
the scene an almost comic element is thrown into the play, and this is the 
impression which is made on me also by the famous vase of Assteas, a vase 
which is always spoken of along with our new one. We can hardly look 
without a smile on the Assteas vase with its picture of Herakles in his mad- 
ness setting fire to his furniture and proceeding to throw his child on the 
flames, so quaintly is the scene presented to us, and yet how tragic is the 
whole! Similarly on a large vase of ours with Lycurgos slaying his children 
the scene is tragic, but the aspect of Lycurgos and of several others of the 
characters is extremely quaint. Much the same may be said of another 
Museum vase representing Dolon, Odysseus and Diomedes. There also the 
incident was tragic enough; nor is it intentionally given on the vase in a 
comic manner. Yet the effect is certainly odd. Klein® describes it as some- 
thing like a ballet scene with three solo-dancers, but he uses this comparison 
merely to express his sense of the quaintness of the scene, not at all to 
describe the intention of the painter. No less curious is the apparent large- 





1 Heydemann, Jahrbuch 1886, p. 260. 2 Euphronios, 2nd ed. p. 144. 
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ness of style in the drawing of the figures on these vases, especially on the 
Dolon vase. It has a tendency to reach a culmination in the heads of the 
figures, which are much exaggerated in size and in expression. I can only 
suggest as a possible explanation of this phenomenon that the actual revival 
of the old Athenian tragedies which took place in Southern Italy in the third 
century B.c. had been itself attended by marked elements of exaggeration, 
that actors had sought for new interpretations of the old characters and 
incidents while at the same time striving to retain the lofty manner and large 
style of the old plays, and that the effect of the whole was something like an 
approach to caricature, which the clever wits of the day would soon perceive. 
At all events the clever wits of the day did make huge fun of these revivals, 
whether for the reasons I have suggested or not, and it is equally a fact that a 
number of clever vase painters followed closely in the wake of the wits. In one 
of the vases of this class in the British Museum we see a parody of a scene from 
a drama of Alkmene. It is coarse in every sense, but in one technical matter it 
affords a comparison with our new Alkmene vase. I refer to the use of a 
peculiar red colour with white spots painted on it such as you see on the dresses 
of the Hyades. So far as I know, that precise colour is unusual on vases. 
There is something like it in the archaic black figure vases, but with this 
difference, that the white spots on them are not painted on above the red 
colour, though much ingenuity is occasionally shown to make them look so. 
They are placed close beside the red, and were fired in the same firing with 
it, whereas on our new vase the white spots involved an extra firing, and 
therefore betray a more complicated, more advanced method. I do not say 
expressly that we have here a revival of an archaic process, though it is a fact 
that in a very large series of late vases from Southern Italy—the class known 
as Apulian vases—there is a very obvious return to the archaic spirit in some 
points of detail, such as in the employment of rosettes on the vacant spaces 
of the design. In no sense is this a deliberate imitation of the strictly archaic 
use of rosettes, and yet it betrays an evident return of the archaic spirit in 
some measure. Then again it is to be remembered that among late vases 
there is another considerable series which imitates the very archaic vases of 
the geometric style. The imitation, though far from exact, yet reproduces the 
general colour and form of these very archaic vases in such a way as to give 
at first sight an impression of great antiquity. 

I have mentioned these points of detail because they seem to lend some 
support to the view that the revival of the old Attic tragedies in southern Italy 
in the third century B.c. had been attended with a forced revival of the old 
artistic spirit also, and that this forced spirit is reflected in the group of vases 
to which the new one belongs and in which the Dolon and Assteas vases are 
the most conspicuous examples. These vases seem to me in their quaint way 
to reflect the honest but infatuated effort of the time to revive the old 
tragedies, just as the great mass of vases from the same localities but a little 
later in date reflect the grotesque farces which drove the revived tragedies out 
of the field. 


The painter of the vase signs himself [lv@ev éypade, reminding us by his 
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use of the imperfect instead of the aorist éypaye of a vigorous controversy. 
Pliny! had extolled the ancient artists of the grand time for their modesty in 
employing the imperfect tense to show that their work was incomplete. He 
professes to have only known two or three who did otherwise. But we have 
now a very large number of artists’ signatures, and they do not bear out the 
statement of Pliny. There is no such regularity as he implies. On the other 
hand, among the archaic signatures of sculptors there is certainly a consider- 
able love for the imperfect, and this appears to have been revived among the 
late sculptors in Rome, who imitated the archaic manner. So that for our 
present purpose we may also claim the signature on our vase as an affectation, 
rightly or wrongly, of an old Greek manner. 

On the reverse the subject is Dionysos advancing between the Maenads. 
In the upper field and half hid among hills are Pan and a Satyr with a figure 
between them which used to be called Semele,? but may be Ariadne. Pan 
has both hands raised in astonishment. His face resembles a Satyric mask. 
His goat’s legs are partly visible. 

It remains only to add that in the matter of colouring the vase was found 
to be a good deal restored, not so as to alter the facts, but yet to the extent of 
disfiguring the drawing in some respects. These restorations have been 
removed, and the new illustration shows the vase without them. The two 
vases held by the Hyades had been turned into two very ugly amphorae. 
They are now seen to be hydriae, as they ought to be. The thunderbolts also 
were badly restored. One handle of the vase has been broken in antiquity, 
and repaired with lead in a curious and interesting manner. 


A. 8S. Murray. 


1 Pliny, V7. Pracf. 26. See Bruny, hein. Jahn, Vasen der Pinakothek, p. ex. and Klein, 
Mus. N.F. viii. p. 2343; Probleme in der  Euphronios, 2nd ed. p. 51. 
Vasenmalere? p. 4 and Gr. Kiinsiler ii. p, 650: > Brunn, Gr. Kiinstler ii. p. 732. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EASTERN CILICIA, 
.[PLate VIIT.] 


HEARING of extensive and unidentified ruins on the banks of the river 
Jeihan (the ancient Pyramus) at a spot now called Bodroum to the east of 
the Cilician plain, just as the river enters the plain from the gorges of the 
Anti-Taurus, we determined to visit the site. The result of our explorations, 
made in the early months of this year, are as follows. 

Our route took us past the rock of Anazarba and Kars Bazaar, at which 
places we decided to spend a few days, and though the spots have both been 
previously described we were able to add a few points to the information 
concerning them, both epigraphical and topographical. 

ANAZARBA.—Caesarea penes Anazarbum, as Ptolemy calls it, was second 
only in importance to Tarsus of the cities of Cilicia during the days of 
imperial Rome, and was the metropolis of the eastern portion of the great 
plain. The town was built at the foot of a long rocky mountain, rising like 
an island out of the plain for the extent of three miles and attaining an 
altitude of 2,000 feet. The walls as they at present stand are of Armenian 
and Saracenic construction, enclosing a parallelogram, one side of which is 
protected by the mountain; but they contain many portions of Roman work, 
notably the great southern gate formed by a triumphal arch erected in the time 
of Justinian, when that emperor restored the town after it had been ruined by 
an earthquake. These walls, still almost intact, were surrounded by a moat 
and a second outer wall roughly put together out of the délvis of the old 
Roman walls; amongst this débris we found three inscriptions (Nos. 6, 8, and 
11), and a column about thirty yards outside this wall was inscribed with 
No. 12. 

Inside the walls the remains of the town are so ruinous that they afford 
very little hope of identifying any sites or reconstructing a plan of the town ; 
but from some fallen columns I imagine a long colonnade ran through the 
centre of the town from Justinian’s gate, similar to that at Pompeiopolis; this 
indeed was a favourite mode of decoration in the Cilician towns. The flat 
space inside the walls is now used as winter quarters by a tribe of some sixty 
Afshars, who inhabit a few huts constructed out of the reeds which grow in 
the neighbouring marshes; in these huts we lived during the three days of 
our stay at Anazarba. The spot is terribly unhealthy during the summer 
heats and entirely deserted then. There are the stately ruins of two 
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aqueducts which brought water from the mountains to the town across the 
plain, and the ruins of several buildings of no special interest outside the 
walls; but a close examination of the mountain itself yielded a few satisfactory 
results. 

To the south of the mountain is a stadium three quarters of a mile long 
with rows of seats still discernible cut in the rock. To the front of the 
stadium ran a colonnade of Corinthian columns; at the back the long straight 
rock of the mountain had been chiselled to form a promenade, and the wall 
behind had apparently been decorated with inscriptions and honorary tablets 
which have long since disappeared. Above this wall is a vast sea of rock-cut 
tombs and sarcophagi with inscriptions (nearly all obliterated) of late Roman 
and of early Christian date, of which No. 10 is a specimen. 

At the north end of the stadium is a cleft in the rock a few yards wide, 
almost separating the southern from the main portion of the mountain, with 
a path through it leading over to the eastern side. In this deep cleft are 
several rock-inscriptions, almost entirely obliterated, with the exception of 
No. 7: this is cut in a circle under a cross, and points to the cleft having been 
used in Christian times as a refuge in times of peril. 

Proceeding northwards we find traces of several public buildings—the 
theatre cut in the rock, several fallen columns, tombs and bas-reliefs, one of 
which latter, though much effaced, is worthy of note. It has five figures 
upon it, four of them nude athletes; to the left one man holds up another by 
the left leg whilst he walks on his hands, and the right leg hangs loosely 
down ; to the right are two nude boys, and in the centre stands a figure robed 
in a toga, holding a chaplet in his right hand and a palm-branch in the other. 
Against this relief is a small altar cut in the rock with a half-moon over it: 
above is a tomb with a long but obliterated inscription. 

Rock-cut steps lead behind the theatre to the acropolis on the summit ot 
the mountain. To the right and left of this ascent are numerous rock-cut 
ornamentations, including several stelae, a large vase, altars, &c. The ruins 
at the summit are all of Armenian date, and a small church has a long 
Armenian inscription round it (see V. Langlois, Voyage dans la Cilicie). 
From the summit a clear idea of the strategical importance of Anazarba can 
be obtained, the isolated mountain-rock being protected on two sides by rivers 
which unite a little to the south, namely, the Pyramus and the stream now 
called the Sombaz. 

Proceeding along the line of mountain to the north of the town we came 
across two points of interest. About 200 yards from the walls by an 
exceedingly difficult ascent of about eighty feet a large arched cave is reached, 
high up on the walls of which is inscription No. 4. It was impossible to get 
near enough to take a squeeze, but by standing on a projecting rock with the 
aid of glasses I copied it as it here stands. 

Half a mile further north, approached by a gentle slope, is a cave-tomb ; 
above it is a long inscription presumably in verse, carefully obliterated with 
a chisel ; above this again is a relief in two portions with legend No. 5. On 
the right relief the three Erinyes are represented ; Teisiphone is seen with a 
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snake in her hand, Allecto has an axe over her shoulder, but what Megaira 
carried it was impossible to make out. On the relief to the left are also three 
figures ; Crocos seated on a chair, Papes standing, and a woman standing to 
the right, whose name is obliterated. 

Kars Bazaar.—Kars Bazaar is a cluster of villages about four hours’ 
ride from Anazarba, at the foot of the mountains; the river Savroon flows 
just below it. It has a considerable amount of ancient remains, but no traces 
whatsoever of walls. Here stands an early Christian monastery surrounded 
by a wall and cells; the church in the centre has been converted into a 
mosque, but neither outside nor inside could we find any inscriptions. Three 
stelae with inscriptions have been used as supports for the balcony of the 
school ; two are given by Davis in his Asiatic Zurkey. The third is No. 3, 
and is interesting as giving us the same names as No. 5, from the cave at 
Anazarba. From a cottage wall we got No, 2. 

Used as the floor of a reed cottage we found an exceedingly fine 
tessellated pavement, on which after we had had it washed we found the 
Christian dedication No.1. The letters occupied a space of about two square 
yards, and the pattern surrounding them is very elaborate in tesserae of 
black, red and white, with a border. Many other tessellated pavements are 
scattered about in the streets and houses of Kars Bazaar; but though the 
place was of considerable importance and had its guild of fullers, yet we 
could find no inscriptions by which to identify its name ; possibly it may have 
been the site of villas and summer residences for the inhabitants of Anazarba. 
Flaviopolis, the first stage on the northern road, must be either here or at 
Sis, as both towns are on a river. It is difficult to decide, for the cvins of 
Flaviopolis represent it as situated on a stream (Head, Hist. Num., p. 603). 
After a close examination of Sis, I could find no trace of anything earlier 
than Armenian remains; hence I am inclined to place Flaviopolis at Kars 
Bazaar. 

Proceeding along the edge of the plain to the south-east we reached the 
banks of the Pyramus in about three hours after leaving Kars Bazaar, at a 
spot called Hemita Kaleh. Here a spur of the mountains comes right down 
to the river, leaving just room for a small village of reed huts inhabited by 
Afshars. Along here passed the ancient road eastwards, which eventually 
crossed over into Syria by the Amanides pylae, a few miles behind the modern 
village of Osmanieh. This valuable strategical point was protected by a 
castle on the summit of the spur; the castle is of mediaeval date, though 
bearing ample evidence of being built on a structure of earlier time. There 
are considerable traces of ancient workmanship along the edge of the 
mourtains, rock-cut tombs, sarcophagi, &c. These we glanced at as we went 
along, and after a two hours’ ride along the road between the Pyramus and 


Oo? 
the mountain, our ultimate destination was reached, namely, the vast ruins 


now known as Bodroum, 

About half a mile from the ruins we found a tribe of Afshars encamped 
in reed huts, with their flocks, on the first slopes of the mountains. 
Amongst these we took up our abode during our stay at Bodroum, and 
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hired workmen to assist us in turning over stones with a view to the 
identification of the site. 

Boproum. The ruins of Bodroum are situated on rising ground about 
three quarters of a mile from the Pyramus, the intervening space being 
thickly covered with remains of heroa and other buildings. The line of the 
ancient walls is not very easy to follow, being mostly in ruins and overgrown 
with grass and brushwood: but the accompanying rough plan gives an 
approximate idea of the town, whilst the map of the district is compiled 
from two sketch maps made by Major Bennett from his own survey and 
material supplied by Professor Ramsay, who has kindly placed them at my 
disposal. From a distance the most conspicuous object is the acropolis. It 
is built on a spur of the mountains, similar to that at Hemita Kaleh, which 
penetrates into what was the centre of the town: it is crowned by a mediaeval 
fortress constructed out of the ancient ruins with many pieces of carving let 
into it, altars with bulls’ heads and garlands, architraves, &c. Behind the 
acropolis is a cutting in the rock, forty feet deep, separating it from the spur 
and with an ancient road passing through it, joining the eastern and western 
portions of the town. Along the spur ran the aqueduct, cut in the rock, 
which supplied the town with water from the neighbouring hills; and there 
are traces of large reservoirs for the storage of water within the precincts of 
the walls. 

Of the ancient remains in the town the most conspicuous are those of 
the long colonnade, with a double row of columns; it started from the 
southern gateway and is still traceable for a distance of 320 yards, termin- 
ating at the back of the theatre. The columns are of a red and blue 
conglomerate and closely resemble, though less ornate, the columns of the long 
colonnade at Pompeiopolis. They have Corinthian capitals and Ionic bases ; 
the diameter of the shafts is 2 ft. 8 in., the height 20} feet. The space for 
the road between the two rows is 35 ft., and the columns are at regular 
intervals of 8 ft. About half-way up the eastern side was a gateway and, as 
far as it was possible to calculate, each row had about seventy-eight columns, 
only thirty of which (including both rows) are left standing, and very few of 
these in perfect condition. The colonnade was erected on a wide platform 
with a gentle ascent, passing at the foot of the acropolis and flanked by fine 
public buildings; so that the effect, before the town was reduced to ruins, 
must have been exceedingly striking. One peculiar architectural feature was 
noticeable about some of the columns on the higher elevation, a feature which 
we also noticed in the colonnades of Pompeiopolis and Olba. A narrow drum 
was let in to the centre of the shafts with a stone bracket made in the same 
block, presumably to carry a statue with an inscription beneath. This same 
feature is noticeable also in the long colonnade at Palmyra leading to the 
temple of the Sun, and would appear to have been a fashionable feature 
in the Roman architecture of Eastern Asia Minor. 

The theatre is large, much larger than that of Anazarba ; but it is a later 
one, and built, not cut in the rock. The length of the proscenium is sixty-two 
feet, but it was too ruined to obtain measurements of the rows of seats and 
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diazomata. An Afshar family inhabit it, with their flocks; so the place is 
naturally buried with refuse. 

For some time we were unable to come across any inscriptions to guide 
us as to the name of this ancient city; but after a systematic search and the 
turning over of likely stones we succeeded in collecting fifteen in all, which 
enabled us to identify it beyond a doubt, and collect several interesting facts 
concerning its history. The nomads who live in the neighbourhood of the 
ruins during the winter and spring months have a burial-ground a little 
distance up the hill-side to the west of the city; they have placed over the 
graves, generally upside down, inscribed stones from the ruins, and with the 
same material they have constructed two threshing-floors just above the 
theatre. From these two sources we obtained the largest number of inscrip- 
tions, namely, Nos. 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27 and 28, which put us in 
possession of the facts that the town was anciently called Hieropolis, and that 
it was a seat of the worship of Artemis Perasia. Close to the colonnade in 
the centre of the town are the foundations of a large building, presumably 
the hieron and temenos of a temple. Within these precincts we dug up a 
stele with inscription No. 16 upon it, and the natural conclusion is that this 
ruin is the site of the temple of Artemis Perasia, from the revenue of which 
an honorary stele was erected to the legate M. Domitius Valerianus. 

In the upper part of the town, on the spur of mountains, are several 
rock-cut tombs and foundations of public buildings, which unfortunately 
yielded no epigraphical results. But down in the valley below we were more 
fortunate in our researches, In the ruins of a Christian church we found 
inscriptions Nos. 23 and 26, and by the side of some columns, which may 
possibly have been the agora, we found inscription No. 25 on one long slab. 
A little further up the valley are the ruins of thermae, and, beyond this point, 
walls of sustention to prevent the soil of the mountains from being washed 
down into the town. 

The apparently conflicting evidence of Strabo as to the site of Hieropolis- 
Castabala as being in Cappadocia has been ably discussed by Mr. Hicks in 
his note to No. 14. I will only add here that in the Frankfort edition of Ptolemy 
a note is affixed in the margin to the name Castabala, ‘ Perasia prius dicta,’ ! 
And assuming that Strabo is right and that a Castabala existed in Cappadocia 
near Tyana and Cybistra, the additional appellative of Hieropolis, which 
Strabo does not give, may have been added to distinguish the one on the 
Pyramus from the other, and to indicate that it was the original seat of the 
worship of Artemis Perasia. Assuming this to be the case, the extraordinary 
point is that Strabo, who is so accurate in all his details concerning the 
geography of Asia Minor, should omit so important a place as Hieropolis- 
Castabala on the Pyramus. 

J. THEODORE BEN’. 


1 Published 1605 by Gerardus Mereator and Petrus Montanus, 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM KArs-BAZAAR. 


Kars-BaZAAR is about four hours from Boudroum; in its situation it 
agrees with Flaviopolis, standing on a branch of the river Pyramus, at the 
foot of the mountains. Unfortunately none of the inscriptions reveal the 
name of the site. 

A. 

‘A very handsome tessellated pavement in a cottage, with an elaborate 
pattern, in the centre of which is the following legend. Copied by 
Mr. Bent. 

YTIEPCWTHPIACTOYEY 
TENOYCCYNEPFIOYTWN 
CNA®EWNTHNMETPIAN 
HMWNTAYTHNKAPTIO%0O 
PIANAEXOYAECTIO 
TATTIAPATWNAXPIWNC 
OYAOYAWNTTAPEXW 
NADECINAMAPTIWN 
TAICHMETEPAICY YXAIC 
10 KAIKAAHNATIOAOLIANS 


€ ‘ / A > 

Trep owtnpias Tov ev- 

TEAOUS TUVEpylou THY 

yvadéwy THv weTplav 

Hua@Y TaVTHY KapTrodpo- 
U / / 

piav déyou Aéorro- 

Ta Tapa TOV aypiwv o- 

od SovAwY, Tapéxo- 

v addeciy dpaptiov 

tais nweTépats Yuyais 

10 «Kai Kadjv arroroyiar. 


ior) 


Or 


Probably from the floor of an early church. Dedicated by the guild of 
fullers. It is interesting to see these trade-guilds, so common under the 
Empire in Asia Minor, passing unchanged into the Christian Church. For 
auvépytov = auvepyacia, see C.I.G. 4346 and Addenda, p. 1163 (from Side). 
The phrase aypetor dodo is from St. Luke xvii. 10 (ep. St. Matt. xxv. 30), 
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and frequently occurs in the old Greek liturgies. For xadjv amodXoylay 
compare Liturgy of Constantinople (Hammond’s Liturgies, p. 105): xadjvy 
atroXoylav thv éml Tod poBepod Bnuatos Tod Xpiotod. Our inscription does 
not look later than the third century. 

2 


‘Small round stelé at Kars-Bazaar.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 





AT AQHTYXH "Ayady TUX. 
ETTLOYMHTOC "EmOvpnros 
TIEPCITWTTATPI Ilepot t@ tratpi 
MNHMHCXAPIN pvneNs yapev. 


Ilepat is the dative of Tepaevs. 

3. 

‘Three round stelae have been placed to support the columns of the 
present school at Kars-Bazaar. Two of these were copied by Mr. Davis, and 
published in his Asiatie Turkey (1879), p. 125. The third, which is somewhat 
obliterated, is as follows.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 


PHTEINOE 
PHFEINATHOYT 
KAIAZKAHTIIAAHS 
THIYNAIKI 


H) MNHMHE 
XAPIN 





“Pyyeivos 
‘Pynyelva TH Ovy[arpl 
kal ’AockAnmiadns 
TH yuvatkh 
5 punens 
yap. 
The two inscriptions copied by Mr. Davis may be restored as follows; he 
notes that in (a) ‘the name Commodus has been carved in place of another 
name erased.’ 


(a) (d) 
"Ayah toy’ [T]e. KA. ’Adaios 
Adtroxpatopt Kaicaps ‘IA<A>apeivyn 
Koppodo bed TH yuvacki, kal 
LeBaore Tlozre(A)vavos 
*TovAtavos ’AoKAntiddov TH adeApH, Kai 
y. Tod Anpntpiou, iepeds Aopet<t>la 1 u(y)THp 
tod AvToxpatopos. Kvnuns x(a)puv. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANAZARBA. 


4, 


‘High up in an almost inaccessible cave in a mountain behind Anazarba, 
with the aid of field-glasses I read the following inscription.’ Copy by 
Mr. Bent. 





AIIKAIHPAITAMHAIAIKAI 
NI Aperecoicrroaloyxoic “4 
PHD EINAACKAHTIIAAOY 
CKHTTTPO®OPOYEAIE PAYTTEP 
5 THCTIOAEWC . . KAITHC 
BOYAHC €TTl 1€PEWC OEWN 
|| ATPEWN CEITOYTAYPICKOY || 
ETOYCBOP (?) 

















Aut cai” Hpa yapnrla Kai 
"Apet Oeois trodovyous 
‘Pyyetva “Ackdrnmiadouv 
oxnmtpopopovca iepa vTrép 

5 Ths moreds [Te] Kal Tijs 
Bours, €rt lepéws Oey 
"Aypéwv Se’tov Tavpickov: 

érous Bop. 


Dedication by Regiva, a priestess, on behalf of the city and boulé of 
Anazarba, to the gods of the city. We may infer that Regina belonged to 
the same family which is referred to in No, 3. Mr. Bent is not sure of the 
numeral letters BOP, but they appear correct. The coins of Anazarba (Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 598) show that two eras were employed, one commencing 
B.C. 19, the second A.D. 20. Our inscription accordingly dates either from 
A.D. 153 or A.D. 192. I prefer the earlier date both because of the dota 
adscriptum (line 1) and the inconsistent use of E€, =C. 

Hardly any inscriptions from Anazarba are known: a few fragments 
are published by Le Bas-Waddington (Nos. 1513—1518). This document 
informs us of the BovA7, names the chief deities of the city, and speaks of 
the worship of the Oeot ’Aypeis (on whom see Hellenic Journal, x. 1889, 
pp. 55—57). Whether their priest was the usual eponymus of the city, or is 
only named here because the document is a dedication, we do not know. 


4 a 
I doubt the name Sezros. 
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5. 

‘Inscription and bas-relief over a rock-cut tomb in the same mountain : 
copied, with sundry mistakes, by Davis in his Asiatic Turkey, p. 150. 
Copy by Mr. Bent. Imperfectly given, from a copy by Langlois, by Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage Archéol. No. 1513. Mr. Davis gives an indifferent 
woodcut of the whole relief. 





EPINYES 


KPOKOC TIATTHC.... TEIZSI®MONH AAAHKTO MELAIPA 


| 
Man Man Woman | 
seated stand-  stand- 
on ing. ing. 
chair. 


Bas-relief of Furies. 


AFONQNEZEYNOYXONMYAAZTZTOMEN 
i+ MAWGIFECTHATS ... 2s. 











Followed below by a long, presumably poetical inscription, purposely 
obliterated by the knife. 


The headings are easily read : 
"Epuvves: 
Kporos: Udzns: [7 dezval. Tecorpovn: "AdAXAHKT(@): Mévaipa. 


The inscription below is apparently much injured, and the copies 
fail us. 


Le Bas. Davis. 
TONPNIYNOYXONPYAAESSON ATONMNEYNOYXON@YAAZZOME 
CHANOITEOYNAPOSIIITHII IHANOIFEOYITAPE 


Following the guidance of our three copies, we may perhaps try and 
restore the text somewhat as follows: “Ayov(o)y edvodyov gudAdocopev 
[dmrepOev] av(w)yéouv wapO[évor. But this is very uncertain. 


6. 
‘Anazarba: stone built into later wall of city (probably Saracenic).’ 
Copy by Mr. Bent. 
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IOYAIAAQHNAI= 
FIOYAIOYOYAAENTITQANAPI 
KAIEAYTHTHNETTANQOHKHN 
KAIFAIOSIOYAIOZSSEKOYNAOS 

+) EAYTQTHNAPKTIKHN 
"TovAda ‘A@nvais 
I. "lovAd(~) Ovarevts TO avdpi 
Kal éavtTyn Thy érrave OnKnv, 
kai T'dios lovdos Lexodvdos 
5 EAUT@ THY APKTLKHD. 


Ti)v apxtixny, the recess to the north. 
Z 
‘Curious narrow gorge or cave to the S. of town (Anazarba): it contains 


several obliterated inscriptions, but only one, late Byzantine, is readable.’ 


Copy by Mr. Bent. 
OSEOCHMQ 


NKATAQYIH 
KAIAYNAMIC 


T 


‘O cds jar xatadpvy? cai Sdvapts. 
Psalm xlv. 1 (LXX.). 


8. 
‘Stone built into city wall, Anazarba: the ends of the lines are all 


obliterated.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 


AYTOKPATOPAKAIZAPAO 
TPATANOYTTAPOIKOYYI 
OEOYNEPOYAYIQNON 
TPIANONAAPIANON 
DS BAZTONAPXIEPEAMETIS 

AHMAPXIKHZEZOYSIA 
CFIKOZTONAYTOKPAT 
TOAEYTEPONYTTAT 
TOTPITONTITITON 

10 FETHNTHEOIKOYMI 
ZYNTEXNIAAINOYPFS 
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Adtoxpatopa Kaicapa 6[ od 
Tpa(i)avod Lap@xod vilor, 
Geod Nepova viwvor, 
Tp(a)iavov ‘Aédpravov [Xe- 

5 Bacrov, apyvepéa péyto[Tor, 
Snpapyixhs €Eovalal[s To 
elkooTov, avTokpat|opa 
TO OevTEpor, Utrat| ov 
TO Tpitov, 7(aTépa) m(atpidos), Tov [evep- 

10 -yétnv Tis otxoupelvys 

auvTexvia ALvoupyalv. 


Dedication to Hadrian in the year A.D. 136. Hadrian’s third consulate 
was in 119; his twentieth tribunitian power in 136. 


9. 
‘Small round stelé: Anazarba.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 


EYTIPE 

NHKAI 

KAAPOS 

MNHMH= 
5 XAPIN 


Edapem K(A). (2) KXadpos prnpns yapiv. 


10. 
‘From stone sarcophagus: Anazarba.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 


KAIMETE MEO 

CANANOI#H 

THNCOPONAW 

CHTWOICKWAHNA 
5 PIAAICXEIAIA 


\ LA 
Kal MET’ Efe O- 
xa ’ / 
s av avol&n 
THY Topov w~ 
an (sic) TO diox@d Snva- 
pia Ouryethia, 


Or 


HS.—VOL XI. R 
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it. 


‘From a stone in wall: Anazarba.’ Copied by Mr. Bent. 


APOY .... KAIZAPA Apod[ cov] Kaicapa 
TIBEPIOY .... =TOYY! TrBepiov [ZeBalorob vi- 
OM a0. AZTOYY! ov, [Ocod YeBlacrod vi- 
QNONEAENOSI AZ wvov,” EXevos Baolt- 

5 AEQEUDIAOTIATOPOS 5 Réws Dirorratopos 
A(TI)EAEYOEPOS amrener'Bepos. 


Dedication in honour of Drusus junior, son of the Emperor Tiberius, by 
Helenus, a freedman of Philopator, King of Cilicia. 
Drusus died in A.D. 23 (Tac. Ann. iv. 8—11). 
17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 42), having (apparently) succeeded his father Tarcondimotus, 
who was killed at the battle of Actium, B.c. 31 (Head, (ist. Num. p. 618). 
The very rare mention of these petty kings of Cilicia invests this inscription 


Philopator died in A.D. 


with considerable interest. 
12; 


‘Column of temple with dedication.” Copy by Mr. Bent. 


AYTOKPATOPIKAISAPI 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM POMPEIOPOLIS. 


13. 


‘Found at Pompeiopolis; now in the churchyard of Greek church at 
Mersina.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. It has been printed by M. Kontoleon, Mit- 
thetlungen des d. arch. Inst. xii. p. 258. 


AEYKIQIKAIZAPIZEBAZSTOY 
KAITTIATPOZSTHEMATPIAOS 
YIQIODEQYYIQNOINEQNHTE 
MONIEYEPrETHEKTTPOrFONQN 
) TIOMTTHIOTIOAITAN 
OAHMOS 


Aeuxio Kaicapi, YeBactod 
Kal jTaTpos Ths TaTpidos 
vid, Oeod viwr[@|t, véwr arye- 
povt, evepyéTn Ex Tpoyovwr, 
Tloprniomodttav 

& bhuos. 


no | 
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Dedication by the people of Pompeiopolis to Lucius Caesar, brother of 
Caius Caesar, son of Julia and Agrippa. 

Lucius was born B.C. 17, and died August 20, A.p. 2. The title of 
princeps juventutis was apparently granted him by Augustus when, on January 
1, A.D. 2, he assumed the toga virilis at the age of 14: see Mommsen, Res 
gestae Divi Aug. ch. xiv. pp. 52 foll. Our inscription therefore belongs to the 
first eight months of A.D. 2. 

Another dedication from Pompeiopolis, in honour of Pompey, is pub- 
lished by M. Doublet, Bull. de Corr. Hell. xii. p. 427, following the text of 
M. Kontoleon, Mittheilungen, xii. p. 258. Mr. Bent’s MSS. certify that the 
copy is accurate with the exception of KAIEAEYOEPAS omitted before 
KAIAYTONOMOY. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM BoupRouM (HIEROPOLIS-CASTABALA). 


14, 


‘Stone built into Yourouk’s threshing-floor. Copy and squeeze by 
Mr. Bent. 


OAHMOSOIEPONOAIT&AN ‘O Sijpos 0 ‘lepotrodutav 
AEINQNAAPIETAPXOY Acivwva ’Apiatapyov 
ANAPAATFAOON avopa ayabor 
-E-FENHMENON ryeryevnevor. 


Letters of good time, perhaps first century B.c. This document aud 
those which follow abundantly prove the site to be that of a city called 
Hieropolis. The further mention of eds Llepacda in Nos. 16 and 17 may 
justify us in identifying this Hieropolis with the Hieropolis-Castabala spoken 
of by Strabo (xii. 537): év tots KaotaBaros éoti to Tis Uepacias iepor, 
étrov gaci tas iepelas yupvois Tots Twoct Se’ avOpaxias Badifew amadeis: 
xavtav0a Sé tives THY adTHY Opurovaw iatopiay THY Tepi Tov Opéctov Kal 
ts TavporroAou, Ilepaciay KexrHoba packovtes dia TO Tépabev KopicOjvar, 
That Castabala and Hieropolis were names of the same Cilician town is well 
known to numismatists (Head, Hist. Num. p. 603). All therefore might seem 
to be clear, and yet the site and identification of this town present difficulties 
which cannot even now be fully removed. 

The fullest discussion of the question, up to the time of Mr. Bent’s 
discoveries, is that by Imhoof-Blumer, Die Itinzen von Hiercpolis-Kastabala 
und tiber die geographische Lage der verschicdenen Kastabala (in the Zeitschrift 


fiir Numismatik, x. 1888, p. 267). His article has the merit of placing before 


the reader a complete digest of all the evidence available, whether ancient or 
modern. He begins by describing all the known coins of the city, which 
form a fairly continuous series from the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes (B.c, 


175—164) to the Emperor Valerian ‘A.D, 253--260). He observes truly 
R 2 
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that on the coins the town is commonly called Hieropolis-Castabala 
(l1EPOTTOAIT WNKACTABAAEWN) or Hieropolis zpos t@ Ilvpayo, whereas 
in ancient writers the local name Castabala is universal. The evidence of 
inscriptions was not of course forthcoming when he wrote his paper. 

He next cites all the passages in ancient literature which mention the 
town. They are neither numerous nor very clear. The only passages which 
really concern us are from Strabo, Ptolemy, and Curtius. They are so 
important that I will repeat them here. 

(a) Strabo, xii. 534—-5 (after speaking of the ten otpatnyiac or districts 
of Cappadocia): mpoceyéveto 8 taotepov trapa ‘Papalwy éx ths Kidwxias Tots 
mpo ’Apyeddovu kai évdexatn otpatnyia, 1) mepi KaotaBanda te cai KiBiotpa 
péxpe THs ’Avtiumdtpov Tov AnaTod AépBys, TO Sé Apyedd@ Kal  Tpaxela 
mept ’EXavodocav Kidixia cai raca ) Ta TELpaTHpia CVTTHCAaMErN. 

(0) Strabo, xii. 537: ta de Tvava émixertar yopate Lepipdpidos TerEL- 
xiopév Kad@s. ov TOAD 5 drwOev TavTns (ic. Tyana) éotl ta Te Kaota- 
Bara kai ta KiBiotpa wv év trois KaotaBaros éoti to tis Hepacias 
’"Aptéutdos iepor (then follows the passage quoted above about the priestesses) 
» 2.» KopscOhvar, év pev 89 TH Tvavitids otpatnyla Tov rEexXOecdv Séxa 
éotl moducpa ta Tvava (tas 8 émixtijtovs od cvvapiOue Tavtais, Ta 
KaordBada nail ta KvBiotpa nai ta év tH tpayxela Kidwxla), x7. 

(c) Ptolemy, v. 8, § 7: Castabala is named as an inland town, coming in 
the enumeration after Tarsus, Adana, Anazarba, and Mopsuestia, and before 
Nicopolis, Epiphaneia, and the Amanian gates. 

(d@) Curtius, iii. 17 (of the march of Alexander through Cilicia) : igitur 
edito spectaculo ludicro castrisque motis et Pyramo amne ponte juncto, ad 
urbem Mallon pervenit: inde alteris castris ad oppidum Castabulum. Ibi 
Parmenio regi occurrit, quem praemiserat ad explorandum iter saltus, per 
quem ad urbem Isson nomine penetrandum erat...  Isson deinde rex 
copias admovit. 

Lastly, after reciting the confused and confusing statements of modern 
geographers on the subject, Imhoof-Blumer proceeds to sum up. He finds 


no less than four different cities presented to us as bearing the name of 


Hieropolis-Castabala: and he very reasonably asks whether it is not possible 
to simplify the matter and to recognize two or more of these cities as the 
same. 

In the first place he dismisses the Castabala or Castabolum of Curtius 
(d) from consideration, as being quite a different city and too far to the S.E. 
to be near the site we are seeking. This opinion is very questionable. The 
city discovered by Mr. Bent (Hieropolis) may possibly be the city which 
Alexander reached in a day’s march from Mallus, having sent Parmenio 
thither beforehand to explore the passes which led over the Amanus down to 
Issus. He himself marched up the valley of the Pyramus to Castabala, 
ready to cross the mountain from thence and descend upon the plain, 

Next, the way in which Ptolemy (¢) speaks of Castabala entirely agrees 
with the site of Mr. Bent’s Hieropolis. 

The difficulty comes in with Strabo, who in both the passages cited (a, /) 
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speaks of Cybistra and Hieropolis as being neighbour towns, and says of both 
in (0) that they are near Tyana (od wodv atrwbev). Now Tyana has been 
generally identified with Hissar, and Cybistra with Eregli, which lies a little 
to the S.W. of Hissar, and slightly to the E. of the lake Ak Gél. In other 
words, unless we entirely upset the established geography of these regions, 
we must understand Strabo to place Hieropolis-Castabala west of the Taurus. 
As however the coins compel us to seek the site of Hieropolis-Castabala 
mpos T@ Ilvpaue, we may incline to the opinion that there were two cities of 
the same name, and that Strabo’s account refers to the one on the W. of the 
Taurus, and that the coins belong to the one to the E. There were two cities 
of Comana, alike in name and in their peculiar worship, reputed to have 
been introduced by Orestes; one of these was in Pontus and the other in 
Cappadocia, and to Strabo we owe our information respecting both of them. 
There may equally well have been two cities of Castabala. Here however 
another difficulty arises. Strabo specially says (in /) that the Castabala near 
Tyana and Cybistra contained a peculiar worship of Artemis Perasia, It is 
a singular fact that two of Mr. Bent’s inscriptions (Nos. 16 and 17) refer to 
Qeds Tlepacia. It seems impossible to avoid the inference that the city of 
Hieropolis discovered by Mr. Bent is not only the Hieropolis-Castabala pos 
7® Ilvpay@ which issued the coins, but also the Castabala referred to by 
Strabo. That is to say, Strabo appears in the same breath to place Castabala, 
with Tyana and Cybistra, west of the Taurus, and also to describe it in terms 
which identify it with the newly-discovered city east of the mountain. 

I see no means at present of explaining this difficulty. One resource 
would be to accuse Strabo of some confusion, This is a violent hypothesis, 
and I entertain so profound a respect for Strabo’s judgment and for his 
mastery of the geography of Asia Minor, that I am unwilling to adopt this 
explanation. 

In default of any fresh discoveries which may relieve us of the difficulty 
and clear the reputation of Strabo, I prefer to suppose either that his ex- 
pression ov woAv dwOev is capable of a wider interpretation, or that there 
were two cities of the name, and with the same characteristic worship, as in 
the case of Comana. 


15. 


‘Stone from Yourouk’s burial-ground.’ Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent, 
who notes that the stone probably came from the theatre. 


OAHMOSOIEPOTIOAITAN 
NOYMEPIONAOYSIONNOYME 
PIOYYIONKOPNHAIANQMENT/ 
NONETTAPXONTEXNEITQNEYSE 

5 BHKAIOIAOTEIMONTIPOSTHNAOF 
FKAITAANAOHI IATA 
[OYATIOTO . HMO... O| 
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Letters rather larger than in No. 14, and of somewhat similar type. 
The letters bracketed in line 7 are trom Mr. Bent’s copy: I cannot read them 
on the squeeze, which has failed in this part. 


‘O Shpos 6 ‘lepotrodtov 
Novpéptov Aotvctov Novpe- 
piov viov Kopynva Nopevta- 
VOV, ETAPYOY TEXVELTOV, EVTE- 
5 Bh Kat piroremmov mpos tHv ’AOn- 
vav?| kai Ta avaOnpata ... . 
> \ 4 / 
. ov aro Told S|ypolv.... 





"Emapxos texvertov = pracfectus fabrum, concerning whose office and 


status see Marquardt, Rém. Alt. v. p. 516. 


16. 


Statue-base ‘dug up near the long colonnade.’ Copy and squeeze by 
Mr. Bent. 
M-AOMITIONOYAAEPIAN 
TIPECB-CEB- ANTICTPATO! 
KTICTHNKAIEYEPFETH 
THCTIOAEWCHBOYAH 
KAIOAHMOCATIOTWN 
THCOEOYTIEPACIACS 

TIPOCOAWN | 
AIATIPYTANEWNTWN | 

| 


ao 





TIEPIK-1- POYAOYIONOTT 
10 THANONIOYAIANON 

M- AYP- ACKAHTTIAAOY 

\CKAHTTIAAOYKPICTTC 

TOY!EPOMNHMONOC 


eS 


M. Aopitiov Ovareprar| or, 
mpecB(evtnv) LeB(actov) avriatpa(tyyov), Tov 
KTlaoTHV Kai evepyéTy|V 
THS TOAEWS, 7) Bovrr) 
Kal 0 Ofmos aro TOV 
Ths O00 Tlepacias 
Tpocoowy" 


or 


Ova TpuTdvewy TOV 

mept K. I. PovAoviov ‘Or- 
10 meavoy “lovAtavov 

M. Adp. ’AckdAnmdbou [Tod 

"AloxAnmiddov Kpiorolu 

TOU Lepopy}movos. 
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Lines 10 foll.: Julianus is the son of M. Aur. Asclepiades, son of Ascle- 


piades Crispus the hieromnemon. 
The document is important for two reasons. First it gives the name of 


a new legate of Cilicia, M. Domitius Valerianus, A Valerianus is named by 
Liebenam (Forschungen, p. 180) as legate of Galatia ‘about A.D. 197.’ He 


may perhaps be the man. 
Secondly, line 6 illustrates the statement of Strabo that at Hieropolis 


Castabala there was a worship of Artemis Perasia (xii. 537): év tots 
KacraBanros éoti 70 tis Mepacias ’Apréusdos tepov, drrov dacl tas ‘epelas 
yupvois Ttois tmroal 8 avOpaxiads Badifew atradeis: KavtadOa Sé tives THY 
avtiy Opvrovow iotopiav thy wept tod ’Opéctov xai tis Tavpo7rondou, 
Ilepaciay KxexrAnoOar phacKkovtes Sia TO répadev KopicOjvar. Compare 
No. 14. 
<P 

‘A small ornate column in Yourouk’s burial-ground, of red and blue 

conglomerate.’ Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent. 


OEATIEPACIA 
TT- AAECCIOCPOY O 
YYTTC A! 
Ged Hepacia 
Ilo. Méaauos ‘Pod[]o[s ? 
GO Gre . « 4% 


On the epithet Ilepac/a see Nos. 14, 16. 


18. 


‘Broken stone in threshing- floor: presumably from neighbouring 
theatre.’ Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent. Incomplete at left edge only. 


AIOFENOYETON 
IAIKOZTOYKTIZTOY 
JYKAIZAPOZYIOYKAI 
IONAYTOYTEIMHEXAPIN 
5 EKATATIAIAOTIOIIANAE 
ANAPIANTAZZYNTHBASI 
YTIOTO AIOTENOYZEAIAOHKHN 
‘O SHpos o ‘leporrodtav Tov Seiva] Aroyévovs Tov 
duxos TOU KTLaTOU 


, a ; j ; - / € lel \ 
THS TOEWS Jov Kaicapos viov, Kai 


tov Seiva . . «TOV Uliov adTod, Temas YapU" 
5 ‘O Seiva tod Seivos . . .|s, Kata madorroiay bé 
tov detvos . . . «=~ TOUS] avdptavtas ody TH Bact, 


KaTa THY yeypappevny| b7rd ToLd] Atoyévous SiaOHxnv. 
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The restorations are merely conjectural. and I can suggest nothing 
satisfactory in line 3. In line 5 we have a curious variation of the usual 
phrase duces 5€ Tod Seivos. 


19. 


‘Stelé in Yourouk’s burial-ground.’ Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent. | 


KAOATHBOYAHEACZ Kaa 7H BovrAy eo€k[ev. 
NESNAKINETAYPOY Néwra Kiverad 
INEWVa tveETaUPOU 
TONFENOMENONAP eR aN 
XIEPEATSNCEBACT yrepta tév SeBacrév 
5 KAIAHMIOYPFON 5 al Snuovpydv , 
€YTENEILAAHMHTPIOY Edyéveca Anpuntpiov 
TONTFENOMENONAY TOV yevomevoy av- 
THCANAPA - MNHMIC Ths avdpa, pynuns 
XAPIN yap. 
Line 2: the name Kwvéravpos, which is all but certain, is new. | 


Line 5: we are informed of the title of one of the magistrates, dyucoup- 
yos. The title occurs in an unpublished inscription copied by Professor 
Ramsay recently in Western Cilicia. Also at Perga (CLG. 4342, 434223), 
Side (ib. 4347), near Termessus (i). 43679), and at Iotape (i. 4411, 4413, 
4415). It was therefore common in these regions. 

20. 

‘Circular piece of stone, apparently from theatre.’ Mr. Bent’s copy 

only : no squeeze taken. : 


. PIOYKAINEQNOZSYIQN 
BIGGinr . .. s 


.... plov kai Néwvos viov ... Avdwp.... 
4) 


‘Circular stone; probably from theatre.’ Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent. 


OAHMOZ 
PYNAIKAAE kPONIAHNMHNOQIAOY 
OPIAOYEQ ANAPAATAOONTENOMENON 
BIQZAZAN TEIMH= XAPIN 
[‘O dhpo0s] ‘O djmos 
thv deiva TOU Seivos] yuvaixa be Kpovidnv Mnvodidou | 
Kpovidou tod Mynvjogidou ow- avépa ayabov yevouevor, 


dpovas Kai Koopiws| Biocacar. TELUS KapLv. 
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99 


‘Small column or statue-base in Yourouk’s burial-ground.’ Copy and 


squeeze by Mr. Bent. 


OAHMOC ‘O Sijpos 
NEIKOAAON- A: NectxoAaov (Necxkordov) 
TONKAIAOYK! tov kai Aovki- 

-A-NON avov. 


Line 2: for A in this sense see MM. Cousin and Diehl in Bulletin de 
Corr. Hell, xiv. (1890), p. 105. Line 4: the superfluous dots are a blunder of 
the engraver. 

23) 


‘Stone dug up in one of the Christian Churches.’ Copy and squeeze by 


Mr. Bent. 
ONSIKAEAAIOAQPOY 


ETIOQNKAIKQMQAIASTHENEAD 

IAMBQNTIOIHTHNKAIAOLFQN 

ETKQMIASTIKQNEYNIPADEA 
5 NOMIKONENTOIZAPISTOIS 


OIDIAOITONTIPOSTATHN 
TEIMHE= ENEKA 


"Ovnaikréa Atodmpov 

eTa@v Kal Kwuwdias THs véas 

lauBav troimtny Kal Noyov 

eyYK@MLLATTLK@Y cUVypadéea, 
5 vopuxov €v Tots apiarots* 


oi pido. Tov TpoaTaTHy 
Tens Evera. 

Onesicles was a composer of epic verse, and of iambics in the manner of 
the New Comedy; he was also a writer of panegyrics, and an eminent lawyer 
(voutxos = jiiris consultus). 

24. 
‘Stone from the other Christian Church: in large letters.” Mr. Bent’s 


copy only. 
TIOMTTHIAN TIOC... 


HPWONTEKNO... 


lopurrniar[y ?] Tocledov ... . 70 


npwov Téxvo[ts . 
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26. 
Small round stele.” Mr. Bent’s copy only. 


AOYKIOCMEINIOC 


KAAYAIANOC 
YKIOYMEINIO 
TIPOKAOY 
5 -ATTWNIONE 
MNHVHICX APIN 


[tov detva] 

Aovkios Meivios 

KnXavdiavos 

Aoluxiov Meuviov 
5 II poxrXou 


pUnNs Kap. 


27. . 


‘Stele dug up near Yourouk’s burial-ground.’ Impression only made by 
Mr. Bent, which I have deciphered with much labour. 


. . CIVS- T-F-CL- DEXTER: AVGVS 

VS- BELLICIVS - SOLLERS - METILINS - 
VS-RVTILIANVS - XVIR- STLIT 
DIS- TRIB. MIL. LEG - III. AVG 

5 \AP-VII-VIR-EPVLON-SODALIS- ... 
IR - TRIB - PLEBIS . PRAETOR- FIDET- CO 
G.-IIII-SCYTHICAE- LEG. AVG- PR- PR- PRO 
CILICIAE 


. . clus Titi) f(ilius), Cl(audia), Dexter Augus[tanus Alpin]us Bellicius 
Sollers Metilius ...... us Rutilianus, decemvir stlit{ibus judican]dis, 
trib(unus) mil(itum) leg(ionis) III Aug[ustae,...... .... Septemvir 
epulon(um), sodalis . . ., [quaestlor, trib(unus) plebis, praetor fidei co[m]- 
(missarius), [leg](atus) [le]g(ionis) IIII Scythicae, leg(atus) Aug(usti) pr(o) 
pr(aetore) pro[vinciae] Ciliciae. 


A Rutilianus, legate of Cilicia, is known; see Liebenam, p. 416, who 
quotes from the Cod, Just. ix. 43, § 1: Rutiliano legato Ciliciae rescripsit 
Antoninus Pius (i.c. between A.D. 138—161). Among his many names he 
has some in common with the polyonymous consul of A.D. 169, Q. Pompeius 
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Q. f. Senecio... Augustanus Alpinus Bellicius Sollers... Rutilianus ... Sosius 
Priscus, from whom I have supplied [Alpin]us in line 2. They are, of course, 
different men. The first two letters of line 5 are very doubtful, and I 
therefore abstain from a conjectural restoration. It will be observed that 
here, and in No. 15 also, the priesthoods occupy their chronological place in 
the cursus honorum. 


Immediately underneath the Latin inscription is the following, in late 
Greek characters :— 


EAHNAIHNEITAPTEMII 
EAAIMONTIYPQOPON 
UaWTHNCEBOMELEIEk 
TINEITECYTIPINEIHBHEAA 
ELYEECCIFEPAIPEINAHWkOY 
PACMHTEPADEPLEQONHLRAY 
Ek AIH EMONHATEONCWONTE 
DYAACCEKAIKAEINHNYTTATON 
TIEM YONECEITAAIHNAE YRIOCEIHTH 
10 TOAELCOIBPETALCOYETAPOIOAE= 
TPOYKAITOYTOYCOKT WEAWkE 
TYTIOYE 


a] 


Eize SJednvainy eit "Aptepi[y | cite o]é, Saipor, 
mupopor [év tpr]|od@ Div ceBopec@ “Ex[atny, | 
mvet TE ov, Tplv O HBns Nal rpots| | Ovéeror yepaipey 
An® xov[poté]|pas untépa Pepoedhorns, 
KAD| OL, Kal Hyemovina Tedv oHov Te | dUAATCE 
\ \ er / > 7? U 
Kal Krewnv trator | wéwyov és Eitanrinv. 
, > \ , \ , a ee 2 
Aevxwos einty[p] | tode cot Bpétas ob Erdpoto 
AéE|tpov kal TovTovs OxT@ edwxe | TUTTOUS. 


An invocation and dedication to Artemis (Euploia) by Leucius, a 
physician, who prays the goddess to give the governor a safe passage home 
to Italy. The governor for whom he prays appears to be the legatus of the 
foregoing Latin inscription: his name is given as Dexter (lines 10—11). If 
so, we may not identify Leucius with the famous physician of Tarsus, who lived 
not later than the first century A.D. See Smith’s Dict. of Biog. s.v. Lucius. 
We may translate as follows: ‘Whether we adore thee as Luna, or Diana, 
or whether, O goddess, as Earth-Hecate bearing thy torch at the cross- 
ways, O breathe thou, and ere men honour with the bright offerings of 
youth Deo the mother of young Proserpine, hearken and keep safe thy 
governor, and waft him home for his consulship to famous Italy. Lucius the 
physician gave thee this image of his comrade Dexter, and these eight 
sculptures.’ 
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I take Bpéras to be a statue of the legate, and the tézo to be masks 
or medallions sculptured on the base. The note of time in mpiv @ HBns, 
K.T.X., 18 So poetically given by the learned composer as to be obscure. I take 
it to mean ‘before the time of the Eleusinian mysteries, which took place 
in September, 7.c. before the autumnal equinox, when storms were rife. The 
legate of Cilicia would quit his province on the last day of July (Marquardt, 
Rém, Alt, iv. p. 395). 


28. 


Q-ROSCIO-.SEX-F-QVI-COELIO.- POI 
EIOFALCONIDECEMVIROSTLI 
SIVDICANDIS - TRIB: MIL: LEG- X-F 
VAESTORI- TRIB: PLEB- PR- INTER: CIV 
5 PEREGRINOS: LEG- AVG- LEG: V- MACED 
G-AVG-PR- PR- PROVIN - LYCIAEETPAM 
YLIAELEG-AVG-LEG- X-FRET-ET-.LEG-: PR: PR- 
OVINCIAEIV DAEAECONSVLARIS 
XV -VIRO-SACRIS- FACIVNDIS - CVRATOR 
10 VIAE-TRAIANAE.- LEG. AVG: PR- PR- PROV 
MOES - INF - TIOMTTELONDAAKONA 
AYAOCAABEPIOCKAMEPINOLEKAI 
-AABEPIOL- KAMEPINOC: YIOC-AYTOY:- 
EKATONTAPXHC- AE -€- MAKEAONIKHC - 
15 TON-IAION-DIAONKAIEYEPFETHN - EKTOY 
IAIOY- TEIMHC - ENEKEN 


Q. Roscio Sex(ti) f(ilie), Qui(rina), Coelio Po[mp]eio Falconi, decemviro 
stli[tibu]s iudicandis, trib(uno) mil(‘tum) leg(@onis) X F[ret](ensis), [q]uaestori, 
trib(uno) pleb(is), pr(aetori) inter civ[es et] peregrinos, leg(ato) Aug(usti) 
leg(ionis) V Maced(onicae), [le]g(ato) Aug(usti) pr(o) pr(aetore) provin(ciae) 
Lyciae et Pam[ph]yliae, leg(ato) Aug(usti) leg(@ionis) X Fret(ensis), et leg(ato) 
pr(o) pr(aetore) [prjovinciae Iudaeae consularis, XV viro sacris faciundis, 
curator[i] viae Traianae, leg(ato) Aug(usti) pr(o) pr(aetore) prov(inciae) 
Moes(iae) inf(erioris)—Tlouretov Darxova Airos AaBépios Kapepivos kai . 
AaBépios Kapepivos vios adtod éxatovtapyns dey(ed@vos) — Maxedovixijs, 
rov iSiov dirov Kal evepyétny €x Tod (Siov Terms Evexer. 


Q. Roscius Sex. f. Pompeius Falco is well known; see Waddington, 
Fastes, p. 202; Liebenam, pp. 94, 248, 261, 279; Rohden, De Palaestina et 
Arabia Provinciis Romanis (Berlin, 1885), p. 39. Faleo was legate of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, a.pD. 105, 106; of Judaea, A.p. 107—110; of Maesia Inferior, 
A.D. 117; of Britain, A.D. 121?—124; and was proconsul of Asia about 
A.D. 128. His cursus honorum is very fully given in our inscription, and all 
in chronological order, including his priesthoods. As however the last 
preferment here recorded is the legation of Moesia Inferior, it follows that 
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the monument is not later than A.D. 120, and not earlier than 117. It is set 
up by A. Laberius Camerinus, who had served under Falco in the tenth legion 
when Falco was legate of Judaea. Camerinus had probably settled in Syria 
or Cilicia. In line 8 the word CONSVLARIS is quite certain, and is noteworthy. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem onwards Judaea remained a separate 
province, distinct from Syria, and in charge of a praetorian or sometimes a 
consular legate. Our inscription indicates that Falco, although not yet 
consul, was in charge of what was virtually a consular appointment. 

Such an arrangement would indeed be exceptional, but yet not without 
parallel; see Ephemeris Epigr. v. p. 386, No. 696, where Mommsen remarks : 
‘Priscus cum quaestorius Jegioni cuidam Syriacae praeesset, deficiente forte 
provinciae legato consulari pro legato consu/ari ipsam provinciam administravit.’ 
It has been suggested by Rohden (J. ¢. p. 31) that the change from praetorian 
to consular legates for Judaea took place in consequence of the addition of 
a second legion (Legio VI Ferrata) to the province. Hitherto only the Legio 
X Fretensis was stationed there, and the legate of the legion was, by a well- 
known rule the legate of the province (see line 7). Our inscription does not 
mention Falco’s consulate, nor is he called a consular. It is clear that he was 
a praetorian legate. But, if so, why is his province called ‘consularis’? The 
question perhaps is connected with the sending of the Legio VI Ferrata to 
Judaea. The date and occasion of this addition to the forces in the province 
are alike unknown. Rohden (/. ¢.) suggests either the Jewish outbreak of 
A.D. 117, or the war of Hadrian, A.D. 131—133. But is it not conceivable 
that even earlier than either of these dates, aud during the legation of Falco, 
the additional legion was sent to Judaea to meet some sudden emergency ? 
If so, the province would become virtually ‘consularis, though in charge of a 
praetorian legate. Iam aware that such a conjecture is highly hazardous. 
Yet it seems worth while to mention, in this connexion, that possibly Hege- 
sippus (fl, A.D. 150—190), who (as cited by Eusebius, H. £. iii. 32) terms 
Atticus, the legate of A.D. 107, tatixes, may not after all be guilty of a 
mere anachronism, as is commonly assumed, but may have had some historical 
justification for the phrase. 


EK. L. Hicks. 
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THE COLLECTION OF ANCIENT MARBLES AT LEEDS. 
[PLatTeE XIIT.] 


THE collection of antiquities which forms the subject of this paper was 
presented in the year 1863—4 to the Museum of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical Society by the Rev. John Gott, D.D., then Vicar of Leeds and now 
Dean of Worcester. He tells me that it came into his hands in the following 
way. Mr. Benjamin Gott, elder brother of the Dean’s father, made a tour in 
Greece about the year 1815, in the company of an intimate friend, Mr. 
Rawson. They visited Smyrna, and returned through the islands to Athens, 
purchasing, in the course of their travels, a number of ancient marbles, Mr. 
Benjamin Gott died of fever at the Piraeus, and was buried at Athens in tbe 
Theseium. Many years afterwards, when an English cemetery was opened 
at Athens, his body, with two others, was removed from the temple to this 





more fitting resting-place. 

Upon Mr. B. Gott’s death, the marbles passed into the possession of his 
fellow-traveller Mr. Rawson, in whose house at Halifax they remained for 
years. Here six of the inscriptions were copied and sent to Béckh for 
insertion in the Corpus Jnseriptionum Graccarum which he was then 
preparing. Mr. Rawson died in 1845 or early in 1846. One of his 
executors was his brother, Mr. 8. Rawson, by whom the marbles were sold to 
Mr. William Gott. From him they passed te his son, the Rev. Dr. Gott, who 
presented them (with a few exceptions to be presently mentioned) to the 
Museum at Leeds, where they now remain. 

Mr. Rawson’s collection at Halifax consisted partly of marbles which he 
and his fellow-traveller had acquired during their tour, and partly of later 
purchases—among the latter were certain antiquities of which his brother 
wrote (in a letter dated Halifax, 18th May, 1846): ‘it was always 
understood that my brother had got them, as a great favour, from West- 
macott, who had himself collected them in Italy.’ These pieces from Italy 





comprised :— 


1 See C.7.G. 2265 (‘ Lapis, in Delo effossus, missis’) ; 2284 ; 2312; 2323 ; Add. 8646; 937 b. 
est nune in oppido Halifax Britanniae in domo The first volume of the Corpus appeared in 
Rawsoni; misit Rosius ex schedis ab amico 1843, 
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1. A statuette of a goat, in white marble. 


2. A cinerary urn with an inscription :— 

D.M. 

L-CLODIO 

POLYTIMO 

PATRONO - OPTIMO 

B- M-F- PERSICVS 
LIB 


In the C.L.Z. vi. 15764 there is described an ‘urna marmorea in hortis 
palatii Glienicke prope Potsdam,’ with an identical inscription, only omitting 
the last two lines. Is the Glienicke urn a forgery ? 


3. A small sarcophagus, inscribed as follows (=C.Z.Z. vi, 12010) :— 
| M-ANTONI-IVLLI 
| PATRIS- L- RVFIONIS 


4, A similar sarcophagus, inscribed as follows :— 


D- VITELLIE - ARTEMISIE- M 
POSVIT-CSALLIVSFIR 
MINVSCONIVGI-.B-M 


These four marbles from Italy were retained by Dr. Gott when he 
presented the rest of the collection to the Leeds Museum: they are now at 
the Deanery, Worcester. Besides these, the Dean retains in his own 
possession the following antiquities which formed part of Mr. Rawson’s 
Greek collection :— 


5. A marble head, inscribed @EOPPACTOC ; the head only is antique, 
the neck and shoulders (including therefore the inscription) are a restoration. 
Of this piece Mr. Rawson in the letter above quoted declares: ‘I do not at 
all know where purchased—I cannot find any account of it.’ 


6. A pair of Corinthian columns, exactly alike, about 12 feet high ; the 
capitals and bases are of white marble, the shafts being of a material which 
some call ‘green jasper, and which in a letter of Mr. Rawson’s is called 
‘Verd antique. These columns (Mr. Rawson wrote) ‘were purchased at 
Smyrna from a Greek convent: the pApis said they had come from 
Ephesus.’ 

The rest of the collection, which comprises some very interesting objects, 
was (as already stated) presented by Dr. Gott to the Museum at Leeds. 
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Here it has been very much forgotten. It escaped the notice of Prof. 
Michaelis, when he was preparing his work on the Ancient Marbles in England 
(1882): and though Prof. Marshall, of the Yorkshire College, published a 
tract in 1879 at Leeds, Observations on certain Greek Inscriptions in the 
Museum of the Leeds Philosophical and Interary Society, he omits two of thie 
inscriptions, and of the rest he gives a not very accurate text and explanations 
merely general. The first person who called my attention to these marbles 
was the late Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, whose interest in Greek studies 
never declined with his declining years. 


My object in this paper is two-fold. First, I wish to give a trustworthy 
text of the inscriptions, and to bring them into connexion with the more 
recent additions to archaeological knowledge, especially through the French 
excavations at Delos. Secondly, I wish to give a descriptive catalogue of the 
whole of this little collection, so far as may suffice to make it known to 
archaeological scholars. And here I lave been greatly helped by the 
kindness of Professor Conze of Berlin. In 1889 I had the pleasure of calling 
his attention to the funeral stelae at Leeds, with a view to the Vienna Corpus 
of sepulchral reliefs. In return, he has immensely added to the value of this 
paper by allowing me to embody in it the memoranda of his own examination 
of the Leeds Marbles, besides furnishing me with illustrations prepared under 
his own supervision. Professor Conze’s notes are signed [C]. 


MARBLE ALTAR. 


Circular altar of white marble, ornamented all round with ox-heads, 
fillets and festoons. It has been completely but roughly hollowed out, 
and employed as a puteal or crown of a well: seven or eight deep grooves 
have been worn by the rope in the rim of the marble, which itself is worn 
smooth by long use. One side is now broken. Height, 1 ft. 7} in.; original 
diameter, 1 ft. 10} in. Apparently unpublished, except by Marshall, No. ITI. 


OlLATOPANOMOI Oi dyopavopot 
KAAAAIZXPOS KadXaio xpos 
MoIPATENOY Moipayévov, 
AIONYZ102 Avovicwos 

5 AHMEOY Anpéov, 
TFAXAPMOS Loyxappos 
TAXAPMOY Loyappov, 
AQPOAITE! ’Agpodiret 

TIMOYXQI TLMOVYO. 


H.S.—-VOL, XI. 
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Dedication by the board of agoranomi to Aphrodite Timuchos. The 
marble is certainly from Delos, where we know the dyopavoyor were three in 
number: see the Delian building-contract at Oxford, C..G. 2266 A lines 28, 
29, B lines 7, 8, more correctly restored by Fabricius, Hermes, 1882, p. 6 
(compare Homolle, Les Archives de Vintendance sacrée a Délos, p. 118, who 
fixes its date as B.C. 297): ’Ayopavouor TAadKos Lidav...... , Eupéevns 
Tipobéusdos, Pavos Acodotov. Also a somewhat later dedication ‘Eppet xai 
"Adpoditn by the ayopavouor of Delos, three in number, and their «Anpwtos 
ypapmarevs, Bulletin de Corr, Hell. x. 1886, p. 33. 

The date of our dedication, to judge by the lettering, is not earlier and 
not much later than 200 B.c. The use of E] for HI (Agpodére:) was so 
common during three and a half centuries B.c. (Meisterhans, Grammatth, p. 
30), and so many examples occur in the Delian documents, that this feature 
does not help us to fix the date. The worship of Aphrodite finds frequent 
mention at Delos: see Homolle, Comptes des Hiéropes, p. 43, lines 128, 131; 
p. 48, line 181 (in all of which passages the spelling is "Agpod/rec) ; compare 
p. 142: ‘Aphrodite Ctait une des plus antiques divinités déliennes; Thésdée 
passait pour avoir apporté de Créte son image ct fondé son temple. The 
Aphrodision stood within the temenos of Apollo (see Reinach, Bulletin de 
Corr. FHell., vii. 1883, p. 333 note). 

Tipodyxos as an epithet of Aphrodite is new. Demeas is a Delian name 
(ibid. iv. 1880, p. 212; Comptes des Hiéropes, p. 28), and Yoéyappos is found 
at Paros (CLG, 2399, 2408). 


INSCRIBED WALL-STONE. 


Wall-stone of white marble ; height, 2 ft. $8} in.; width, 2 ft. 34 in. 
The slab is in perfect preservation, excepting a slight injury of the 
surface at the upper right-hand corner. C.J.G, 2323, ‘ex Delo fragmentum’ ; 


Marshall, No. V. 


A. Lh. 
FOAOSSAN | 
TOYSE//// | 
POINTEN/ | 
TOYESEAYTO | 
KAIOMONO 


Two dedications, perhaps independent of each other, but of similar date, 
are here inscribed upon the same wall-stone, which may have been part of a 
large base supporting statues. The first part of A is missing; it was 
engraved on another stone to the left. The right-hand portion of B occupied 
a wall-stone to the right. The date is indicated by ToAdccay in A, whom 





ese 
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we may identify with the well-known second son of Massinissa, who was 
his father’s envoy at Rome B.c. 172 and 171 (Livy xlii. 23, 24: Legati 
Carthaginienses eo tempore Romae erant, et Gulussa filius Massinissae... 
interrogari Gulussam placuit, quid ad ea responderet etc.; iid. xliii. 3). 
Upon the death of Massinissa, Gulussa received a share of his father’s 
sovereignty (Appian, Zilyca, 106); he was a firm friend of Rome, and was 
present at the taking of Carthage B.c. 146 (Polyb. xxxix. 1, 2), but both he 
and his brother Mastanabal were cut off early by sickness, leaving Micipsa in 
sole possession of the throne (Sallust, Jig. 5). A son of his named Massiva is 
inentioned by Sallust (aid. 35). 

We know of three statues at Delos in honour of Massinissa the father 
(Bulletin de Corr. Hell. ii. p. 400, ii. 469, xi. p. 255); and in the accounts 
of the Delian (epozrovod mention is made of a crown sent to him from Delos 
(Comptes des Hiéropes, pp. 10, 11), and of gifts of corn sent by him (cid. pp. 
14, 15). We need not wonder that his son Gulussa should be honoured also 
at Delos, both he and the Delians being loyal retainers of Rome. We may 
restore somewhat thus :— 


A, 


‘O djpos Bactréa] Toroocav 
[ Peots | 
i. 
Tous € 
Poimké N 
TOUS EavTo|v EevepyéTas Pirias 
Kai omovol das évexa. 


») 
”?. 


INSCRIBED STATUE-BASE. 


A solid rectangular statue-base of white marble ; 2 ft. 6} in. high; 1 ft. 
11 in. wide ; 1 ft. 7} in. from front to back. C..G, 2284; Marshall, No. II. 


AMYNTANAY ZSIMAXOY K NAIC 
APPOALEIOFAMYNTOY SOA EY — 
AY EPCE XSIAZENEKENTHSEIZEAY Te 
ATTOAAQNI APTEMIAI AHTOI 


Lower down on the same face, in smaller letters :— 


HAISTIANMYP.ANo SAOHNAIOZE ITOIES 


s 2 
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’"Awtytav Avowayou Kvidio[y 
"Adpodiatos ’Aptvrov Lorev[s 
evepyeaias evexev THs eis EavTo[y 
"AmoAAwre Aptéuide Anrot. 


‘Hdatotiwvy Mipwvos ’A@nvatos érrotet. 


Dedication to Apollo, Artemis and Leto of a statue in honour of Amyntas 
of Cnidus. 

The name Amyntas occurs on Cnidian amphora-handles (é7i’Apvvta), see 
Franz in C./.G. ii, p. xiv. The style of the letters points to the first century 
B.C., and with this date all the other indications agree. In particular, the age 
of the artist Hephaestion is fixed with tolerable certainty. His signature 
appears on several other Delian statues: C./.G. 2293 (a dedication to Sarapis, 
Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates) ; Bulletin de Corr. Hell. iv. 1880, p. 220, p. 221; 
hid. xi. 1887, p. 256; and others. A daughter of his, Avod@pav “Hgatotiwvos 
’"A@nvaiov Ovyarépa, is named in another Delian dedication (hid. vi. 1882, p. 
321). All these are evidently of the Roman period, and probably belong to 
the first century B.C., before the Mithridatic War, B.c. 88: Homolle, iid. viii. 
1884, p. 136. This form of dedication (to Apollo, Artemis, Leto) is of frequent 
occurrence at Delos: compare iid. p. 137; CLG. 2280, 2282, 2285, ete. 


4, 
INSCRIBED STELE. 


Stelé of white marble let into the wall of the Museum: entire at 
bottom and right-hand: broken at the top and on left. Height, 2 ft. 8 in.; 
width, 1 ft. 12 in. C.L.G. 2265 (where the copyist has omitted line 5 besides 
other inaccuracies) ; Marshall, No. I. 

Atl~2t 
APANAZINNAQE 
~AIKAZMENOIEISINOI 
IISIAINTAIZEKTAN 
5) HHHAAIKHMATANTAISTTOAE 
SETIAIKHNKATATHETTOAENSTHE 
IZSTTAPINNMHAYTTOTHENAZIAN 
-NMHAEODEIAHMAMHAELFkAHM/ 
HOENMHAIAINTEIMHOENIKATA 
10 NTOYEFKAHMAMHOENERTANITPC 
T™POSAYTAZTEFKAPMATANHA 
(ZTENTOEPETPIENNAIKASTHPI 
ANITAPINNTOYEDTIMIOYTOYF 
PPADHITHNAEOYSIANTAIA: 
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15 lOYSTOAEFEPASTOYBOOSE! 
>TTOTEPAAANTANTTOAENNHIA 
ILAETHIZYAAYZEIATTOTEIZSATATI 
MENTTOAIZITAPABHITAAANTAEIKOSI 
IAINTHETAAANTALENTEAIEHIN, 

20 \AYSINTETENHMENHNERTANETTA 
MTTTHEATTIONTOSTOYITTTIANOSMI 
TAMMETAAPXEBIOYNSEPETPIEIS 
=NEITOYAIONYZOYDIAOKPITOYTOY 
NOSNTAETTAPIOIETTAPXONTOZOOY 

25 OSTTAYNTHPINNOSTOYEAETPO 
IFOYSTOYSEPETPIENNEISTETAA 
2IZANAPPAY AITHNAETHNEYAAYS 
STEIA ISDPATISAMENOYETHIA 
AIAEKAITOYSEI'HKOOYSEKATE 

30 INE YAAYEIN 


The inscription belongs without doubt to about 200 Bc. Its subject is 
briefly described by Béckh : ‘litigabant Parii et Naxii: res delata ad Eretrienses 
ut wou éxxAnTor, quorum hoc decretum est.’ The court of Eretrian dikasts 
probably sat at Delos (see §§ 8-9), where the marble was found, a copy 
having been inscribed at Delos as an inviolable and neutral city. Repre- 
sentatives of the two contending cities were also present, éw7xoot (lines 29, 2: 
see Hesych. s.v. éwdxoow of waptupes. Kat ot émicKoTrobvTes Tas SikacTiKas 
wrdous, and compare ib. sv. émnxoot).! Whatever may have been the 
subject of the complaints, Paros appears to have been the aggrieved 
party, and to have proved her case against Naxos, the Naxians being con- 
demned in a fine payable to Paros (see § 7): the Parians are to expend some 
portion of this sum in sacrificing an ox to the Naxian god. The earlicr 
paragraphs of the settlement (avAAvovs) are lost: what remains may be 


restored as follows. 


Sl. Zhe settlement is now sinally nade (lines 1-4): 
, - FD , ~ a ” 
ae KkaButrep Tots 'Kpetpréwry Sixaat jats é€[ do- 
Eev Kai Tols ernxoots Tots apa Lapiwy cai rlapa Nak/wv ade- 
oTarpévols Tept OV Tpos TOs Na€iovs dbledixacpévoe eiaiv ot 
Iapeor: | 
§$ 2. All further action between individuals barred, in vespect of anything 


that avises out of the disputes now settled between the two cities (lines 4-6) :— 


1 The term émdxoos is found in a similar sense in Laconia: Roberts, Zutroduction to Gireck 


Epigraphy, p. 267. 
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/ 3 / / cal ’ , , ~ 
pndeularv eivat pnkéte Sixny Tots (dv@Ttais Ex TOV 
5 wpotepov yeyevnuévov eyxAnpato |p 1) adicnudtwv Tals 7OdE~ 


ow} 
§$ 3. All action Larred as against Naxos by Paros (lines 6-7) :— 


, \ 4 , , \ A , a 
pnbdeuiav b€ eivar pwn|xéte Sinnv Kata THs TOAEWS TIS 
Na&iwv b70 THs woAews T)h5 Tapio: 


S 4. All action barred as against Paros by Naxos (lines 7-8) :— 
S ‘ y 


und’ vrre THS Nak&lwv 


morews Kata THs Mapio ly 
S 5. No claim of individuals against either city allowed (lines 8-10) :— 


unde oheiAnpwa mynd’ EyxAnpa 
pndé addcnua eivat p\nOev und idc@rec unOevi Kata 
1) Tay roAEwr" | 


$6. Nor claim against any individual ly either city (lines 10-12) :— 


pndé Kat’ idt]wrou éyxAnpa unbev ex TOV Tpo- 
TEpov yeyernuéevorv avT@] pds avTas eyxAnuaTov 7 al d.- 
KNMaTor’ | 


$7. The court recommends the Parians to saerifice an ox to Dionysos the 
god of Naxos (lines 12-16) :— 


” A ’ , A oe mi , , 
éte b€ €xéXe|vcev TO ’Epetpréwr dixaoT pul ov 
Pvoat Body tiv Twodkw T)hv Maplwv tod éretipiov Tod €[Te- 
4 ’ fol lol a A \ / lal 
yeypampeévou ev THOE TH] ypady, THY bé Ovolav to Aifo- 
| ~- / Lal N Es v II , \ 6e 4 a A s 
5 view TO Naki ayew UHap|ious, 70 b€ yépas tod Boos et{ var 


§ 8. Penalties for the breach of this settlement on the part of city or 
individual (lines 16-17) :— 


e Xn a , a? , 
omrotépa 8 av T@Y TOrEwY 1) (d[Lw- 
THs EvavTloy TL ToLH TH\dE TH TVANVGEL ATrOTELTATw Ti- 
a a a ‘ 3\ \ , a , v 
Enpa TO Oe@ TH Anriw: éav] wév TOALS TapaBh, TddavTA ElKooL 
> , Ul 9X ‘ ’ , , , Ul 
arrotivéaOw dixn, éav S€] idt@Tns TaXavtTa TévTe SiKn: 


S 9. Lhe date of the settlement in Eretrian, Naxian, and Parian 
reckoning (lines 19-25) :— 
ila 
9 , ” , \ s , ’ a ’ 
20 xuplav éywow THvde THY GUA]AVoW yeyevNueVHY EK TOV €TTa- 
Lal ’ fol a ? , at a 
KTov els Atop Sixkacto@v amo TélumTNs amLovTOs Tod ‘Im7mL@vos u()- 
vos evil TOV . . . apyovTav] TOM meta “ApyeBiou ws ’Epetptets 
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” id > a > e , lal , nn 

ayovow, ws b€ Nakwot emi iep|éws tod Avovicov Piroxpitou tod 

Seivos Tis Seivos Tob Seivos un]vos, ws S€ Ildpios err’ dpyovtos Oov- 
tov Seivos THs Seivos pny os MAvytnpidvos: 


bo 
wr 


§$ 10. The Eretrians to keep an official copy of this settlement, and to 
forward sealed copies to the cities concerned (lines 25-29) :— 

Tovs 6€ mpo- 
atatas (/) Kai Tovs oTpatn yous Tovs ‘Epetpiéwv eis Te Ta S[n- 
Hocla ypappata Tap’ éavT lois avaypaat tTHvde THY TUAXAUC- 

WV, Kai Tals TOhEoLY AUTH aTrolaTeiAla]e oppayicapévous TH O[1- 


hoola opparyiou' | 


S11. The representatives from Paros and Naxos are to convey to their 
respective cities the copy of this settlement (lines 29-fir.) :-— 


\ \ ,’ , e , 
Kopia jae d€ Kal TOUs EmNKOOUS ExaTé- 


30 pwy Tay TorAcwY THVSE T](H)V TUAAVOL. 


What remains of the marble is in good condition, and I have made out 
much that was previously misread or omitted. The letters given in the 
uncial text are certain. My restorations are true to the sense, if not always 
to the wording of the original; only the restoration of § 1 is merely 
conjectural. 

A few details call for remark. Line 9: idc@tex, like "Agpodirec in No. 1, 
is a spelling common enough between 400 and 50 B.c. Line 14: Dionysos 
was the patron-god of Naxos; his symbols (the cantharos, ivy-leaves, ete.) 
appear upon the Naxian coins (Head, Hist. Num. p. 416), aud the eponymus 
of the city was the priest of Dionysos (line 23: [éwi (ep]éws tod Acovicou, 
and similarly in a later dedication published Bulletin de Corr. Hell, ii. 1878, 
p- 587: émi eiepéos tod Avovicov x«.7.r.). Line 15: TEPA® is quite certain : 
TO yépas is the priest’s portion (see vol. ix. of this Jowrnal, 1888, p. 329), 
which was specified in the last commencement of line 16. Line 18: [ attach 
little weight to the restoration I have suggested. Line 20: 1 borrow 
érra[xtav Sixactov] from Bockh. Line 21: hardly anything is known of the 
Eretrian calendar (Bischoff, Leipz. Studien, vii. p. 402). Line 22: Béckh 
suggests él mputavewy verli gratia; but in a list of names from Eretria 
published in the "Ednpepis "Apxason., wep. 3, 1887, pp. 79 foll. we find [Ez] 
*Apétwvos adpyovt[o]s. I therefore restore apyovtwr, but still doubtfully, as 
it hardly fills the space. Line 24: the remains of Y can be traced at the end 
of the line, and the name is perhaps the same which is written OOYPI .. . 
on a coin of Paros quoted by Head, Hist. Num. p. 418. Line 25: the 
recovery of the name I]Avytnpi@vos, misread by Béckh’s transcriber, adds one 
more to our scanty list of Parian months (Bischoff, dc. p. 394). Line 28: it 
was usual for a public award or agreement to be communicated to the cities 
concerned by means of a sealed copy. ‘Thus the Milesian award between 
the Lacedaemonians and Messenians (my J/anual, No. 200, line 36: thy 
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kpiow .. . éd@Kapev Tois mpecSeulTtlais, Orws Sivaxoplowow abt) Tpos 
ipas eoppayiopel[vynv] 7H [Snulooia oppayis:). So in the directions given by 
King Antigonus respecting the amalgamation of Lebedos and Teos (Manual, 
No. 149 § 8), a sealed copy of the laws of Cos is to be procured: tovs 6€ 
amoatanrévtas €| 7 la[vadépey Tovs vo ]|uous eappayicpévous TH Kywv oppayis. 
Compare also C.L.G. 2152 b, Add. line 15; 2332 fin.; 2347 ¢, fin.; 2557 A, 
line 5; 3053 B; 3137 ii. fin. 

The reader who wishes to study the interesting class of documents 
to which our inscription belongs—those relating to the settlement of disputes 
between cities by the intervention of an éexAntos mods and the employment 
of alien dikasts—is referred to the careful essay of E. Sonne, De arbitris eaternis, 
quos Gracci adhibuerunt ad lites ct intestinas et peregrinas componendas 
quacstiones cpigraphicae (Gottingen, 1888) ; see especially pp. 12, 49. It is 
useless to conjecture what was the occasion of the quarrel between Naxos and 
Paros: I have fancied it may have been a dispute about the rights of fishing 
in the neighbouring seas. We have to confess ourselves deplorably ignorant 
of the history of most of the Greek cities and islands. Whatever the cause, 
the misunderstanding appears to have been temporary only: the heavy fines 
threatened in case of any breach of the settlement, and the care taken to 
shut the deor against all further litigation, indicate a fixed resolve to put an 
end to the strife. Indeed two islands so near as these could not afford to 
disagree. I cannot forbear quoting the picturesque words of E, Curtius in 
Naxos, ein Vortray, pp. 6—7 (Berlin, 1846) concerning ‘die schénste Gruppe’ 
of the Cyclades, ‘ those twin isles of Naxos and Paros, so nearly united in one, 
that they have been grouped together under a single name as Paronaxia. As 
the stately, slender outlines of Paros appear in view, they seem to betoken 


y 
J? 


from afar the precious treasures of her hills. A world of temples and of 


sculptures have issued forth from her bosom, and to this day her subterranean 
quarries glisten in the torch-light like the halls and corridors of a fairy palace. 
Paros is also provided with springs and spacious harbours. But in size and 
in strength she yields to her neighbour Naxos. Rounded off on all sides, 
with no deep inlets or bays, Naxos rises in massive bulk from the sea, and 
lifts her broad summit proudly above the other Cyclades.’ After a glowing 
sketch of the fertility of Naxos, its cornfields, orchards, gardens and vineyards, 
he adds: ‘An island so prominent in size, in strength and fertility, could not 
fail to achieve a position of historical precedence among the neighbouring 
islands ; in fact, we find that whenever the Cyclades were free to develop their 
own destinies, uncontrolled by alien influence, Naxos takes her place as the 
leader and queen of the group,’ 


SEPULCHRAL STELE. 


Sepulchral stele of white marble: height, 0,78 m. or 2 ft. 5 in.; width 
below, above the plinth, 0,40 m. or 1 ft. 2) in.; above, below the pediment, 
0, 34m. or 1 ft. 1 in, In good preservation on the whole, but in many 
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parts much worn, especially the inscription, which some modern hand has 
endeavoured to trace with red colour, thereby making it the less legible. 

The stelé was let into a base by means of a plug. It is surmounted by 
a plain pediment with an akvoterion. The main surface of the stelé is 
bordered on either side by a column,and the two columns support a circular arch. 
Within the space thus enclosed is a group worked in rather high relief, 
comprising three figures. On the left a male figure is seated on a rock 
facing to right: he extends his right hand to another male figure in full 
face, who stavds in front of him. Both are wearing chiton and himation. 
Bebind the standing figure stands a female figure, also wearing an upper and 
under garment, facing to left. Underneath the relief a portion of the field is 
left intact, to receive the inscription [C.]. 

Published by Bockh, C.7.4. Addenda, 864; Kumanudes, No. 1942 ; C./.A. 
ii. 2550 (both after Bockh). 


ATPQN ATPQN 
AAOCAIKEY ATPOQONTE 
XPHETE AAOAIKEY 
XAIPE XPHESTE 
XAIPE 
"Aypov "Aypov 
Aaobdixed "\ypevos 
xXPNaTE Aaodixed 
xaipe- xpnote 
yaipe. 


All the letters can be clearly made out, except perhaps the last two of 
line 2. ATPOQN is quite certain. Boéckh’s copy read ATPQN, which 
Kumanudes questions, and Dittenberger (¢.J.A. lc.) alters to [I] ]atpor, 
wrongly. The lettering points to about B.c. 100. 

The ‘friend’ who sent a copy of this stele from England to Béckh 
informed him that it came from Athens, and so the editors have described it. 
There is however little or no doubt that it is from Delos, or rather Rheneia. 
Among all the hundreds of tombstones of Athenian metoeks in Kumanudes’ 
*Ezeypadai ’EmitipBcoe and in the C.Z.A. there is hardly a single one of good 
date which exhibits the salutation ypyoré (ypnot)) xaipe.’ Even yatpe 
alone is comparatively rare at Athens. On the other hand the vocative of 
the name, followed by ypnoré yatpe, is the usual formula of epitaphs from 
Rheneia; see Le Bas, Voyage Arch. pt. iv. 1926 foll., and especially 1952, 
1953 (Aaoéixed, Aaodixicca). Professor Conze reminds me that the style of 
the relief and the general shape and character of the monument point like- 
wise to Rheneia. 


' See the remarks of KE. Loch on this point, of Theophrastus’ in the Hellenic Journal, iii. 
De titulis Graecis sepuleralibus, p. 35 (Konigs- (1882) p. 143. 
berg, 1890) ; and my paper ‘On the Characters 
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MARBLE ALTAR. 


Circular marble altar, 2 ft. 11 in. high; diameter, 2 ft. 2} in. Its upper 
surface is hollowed out to a depth of 8 in., and the circumference is adorned 
with ox-heads, fillets and festoons of fruit and corn, on which birds are 
alighting and pecking. C@.-G. 2312 (¢ Ara Deli effossa.’). 


EYME % 2 TOY 
OFC 4ENOY 


Kdpe[vjous tod 
OcokE€vov. 


Similar altars, evidently of a monumental kind, are given by Bickh, 
C.I.G. 2310, 2311. In the lemma of 2310 he cites the remark of Tournefort, 
that altars of this character are of common occurrence in Delos. He adds: 
‘ Aras has esse sepulcrales clare docet n. 2311. Sed quum in Delo neminem 
sepeliri fas fuerit, patet memoriae causa defunctis has aras dicatas esse non in 
loco, ubi corpus humatum erat. Noli vero arbitrari aram in monumentum 
sepulcrale versam esse ; hoc enim nefas fuit, nec titulus est tam recens, ut 
autiquiori arae possit posthac insculptus videri.’ This altar probably comes 
from Rheneia. The lettering points to the first century B.c. Sepulchral 
altars, of exactly the same style, are found elsewhere, ¢.g. in Cos (C.0.G. 
2516), and frequently in Rhodes (C./.G. 2531—2551), where one is described 
as being hollowed out at the top like the one before us (ibid. 2543, ‘ara 
superne mortarii in formam excavata’). 

Theoxenos is a Delian name: C..G. 2266 A, line 30; Homolle, Comptes 
des Hiéropes, pp. 33, 36; Les Archives de Vintendance sacréc, p. 121. 


SEPULCHRAL STELE, 

Stelé of white marble. Present height, 1,08 m. or 3 ft. 7 in.; width 
below, 0,40 m. or 1 ft. 4 in.; width above, under the akvroterion, 0, 38 m. 
or 1 ft. 3 in. Broken at the foot, but otherwise in excellent preservation ; the 
painting however, which once adorned it, has vanished without leaving a 
trace behind. The marble stands in a very bad light. The accompanying 
sketch is from a photograph kindly forwarded by the Curator of the Leeds 
Museum, Mr. Edgar R. Waite. The stelé is surmounted by an elaborate 
akroterion of three palmettes. The fascia and cymatium immediately beneath 
it are plain; clearly they were meant to be painted. On the front of the 
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stelé, which is without any raised margin at the sides, is seen an amphora in 
low relief, and of very flat and plain appearance. But it is evident that the 
details of the amphora were originally filled in by painting—in particular the 
handles, and a group of at least two figures on the body of the vase. This 
group, of which not a trace survives, is sufficiently attested by the names 
which were engraved in a single line above it. The group evidently consisted 
of a male figure, seated, facing to right (Demochares), and another male 
figure standing before him to the right, facing to left (Hegelochus), and 
perhaps taking Demochares by the hand. The head of the standing figure 























interrupted the letters of his name Heg—elochus), The painting must 
therefore have been completed, or at least sketched in, before the inscription 
was engraved. For the disposition of writing and representation compare 
eg. the stelé of Xeno-timos and Xenophilos (Sybel, 238) figured in Le Bas- 
Reinach, Voyage Arch. Mon. Fig. Pl. 85, i, or that of Kydrokles and his son 
(Sybel 227) figured /.c. Pl. 80. The stelé and its decoration are distinctively 
Attic and belong to the fourth century B.c. The inscription has been pub- 
lished by Bockh, C.L.G. 937; Kumanudes (after Bockh), 2760; Marshall, 
No. IV. [C.]. 


AHMOXAPHEHE HAOXOE 


Anpoxdpns’ ‘Hyirdoyos. 
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The mistaken orthography ‘Hy7Xoyos is not without parallel, though at 
a somewhat earlier date (see Kohler, Mittheilungen des arch. Inst. in Athen, x. 
1885, pp. 363 foll.). This marble is interesting both as a fine example of this 
class of Attic sepulchral reliefs (it rather resembles the stele published #7. 
xii. 1887, Taf. ix.), and also as having been originally painted. For painted 
stelae see ilid. x. 1885, Taf. xiii.; iv. 1879, Taf. i—ii.; v. 1880, Taf. vi. ; 
and Bulletin de Corr. Hell. viii. 1884, p. 459, PL. xiv. 


8. 
SUPULCHRAL STELE (Plate XITJ.). 


Stele of white marble : existing height 0, 87 m. or 2 ft. 11 in.; greatest 
width 0, 31 or 1 ft, narrowing upwards about 0,01. The upper part of the 
akroterion is broken, and the whole of the surface has undergone defacement 
by the weather, until the details of the ornamentation can no longer be re- 
covered. The original marble is let into the wall in a dark corner of the 
Museum. By permission of the Council of the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society a cast of the stelé was made and forwarded to Berlin, through 
the kind help of Mr. Waite, the Curator. From this cast was taken the 
accompanying plate. 

The stele was let into a base by means of a plug, which yet remains: the 
name of the deceased may possibly have been inscribed upon the base, now 
iost. Of the ornamentation of the aivoferion all that can now be recognised 
are the general outlines of a volute and some faint traces of its detail. 
The whole surface of the stelé is occupied by a sculptured relief. On either 
side is a narrow border, and a somewhat broader band below. In relief upon 
a slightly-sunk background appears a female figure, standing to right, the left 
foot being advanced. She is draped in a long chiton with a diplcidon ; on the 
back of her head some kind of veil or other garment seems visible. Whether 
the right hand grasped this garment, or was merely raised by way of gesture, 
it is difficult to decide. With her left hand she gathers up the diploidon into 
a fold upon her bosom. 

So far as the forms of the sculpture can be traced, they point to a work 
not perhaps of Attic origin, but of the fifth century B.c., somewhat after the 


Qs) 


style of the Bologna stelé (Antike Denkmdler des Institutes, i. Taf. 33, 1.). [C.] 


4 
{), 
Two MARBLE Doors. 


Two sculptured blocks of white marble: one (a) about 0, 80 m., or 2 ft. 
8 in. high in its present condition, the other (4) 0, 76 or 2 ft. 5 in. high and 
0, 51 or 1 ft. 8 in. wide in its present condition ; thickness from 0, 21 to 0, 15 
or 5in. to 7 in. The surface of the back, so far as could be observed, is 
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undressed. Both marbles are apparently injured somewhat at their upper 
edge, and certainly so below: 0 has also its left edge injured. The accom- 
q panving illustration is from photographs forwarded to Berlin through the 
kindness of Mr. Edgar R. Waite. It will be noticed that > had to be pho- 
tographed in a somewhat foreshortened view. 

We recognize here representations in marble of the upper portion of two 
leaves of a folding entrance door, including all details—the bronze nails, and 
the gorgoneion as the emblema on the panel. a belongs to the left door, for 
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(a) (b) 
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on its ight edge is seen the central fillet which overlapped the meeting of 
the doors. We are at once reminded of the marble representation of a door 
in the tomb of Amyntas at Telmessos (Texier, Asie Mineure, iii. Pl. 169; 
Benndorf und Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Karien, Taf. xvii.). There is 
little doubt that these Leeds marbles also came from a tomb of similar 
character, and belong to the Hellenistic period. The gorgoneion as the 
ornament of a door panel is common enough (Botticher, 7echtonik,? ii. pp. 
508 ff). [C.] 
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10. 
Ionic CAPITAL. 


An Ionic capital of white marble; measuring in width, from the outer 
circumference of volute to volute, about 0, 77 or 2 ft. 6 in.; from front to 
back, about 0, 50 or 2 ft. 1 in. 

Coarse in execution, of Hellenistic time [C.] 


ie 
HEAD oF MEDUSA. 


A head of white marble: height of the face, about 0,13. By supplying 
a modern neck, this head has been converted into a bust; the nose, the 
mouth and right cheek are also restorations. The head shows further marks 
of injury on the left side. 

There can be no doubt as to the identification. The eyes are fast closed 
and the hair, though it has neither snakes nor wings, falls snake-like over 
the face. A hand clutches the head by the hair. In this head and hand we 
may recognise the remains of a statue of Perseus holding the head of Medusa ; 
compare the group in the Friedrichs- Wolters Berliner Gipsahgiisse, No, 1559. 

It is a work of the Roman period [C.] 


12. 
LATIN INSCRIPTION. 


Two plain panels cut on one slab of marble, evidently from a tomb; in 
excellent preservation, C.J.L. vi, 23160a (‘originis fortasse urbanac’), from 
a not quite accurate copy. 


‘QNVMPIDIVS CNVMPIDIVS 


Et. Le in, 


2 ft. 42 in. 


I. L. Hicks. 
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THE EGYPTIAN BASES OF GREEK HISTORY. 
[PLaTe XIV] 


SEVEN years ago nothing was known in Egypt which could be attributed 
to a Greek origin before the Alexandrine times; the early notices on the 
monuments, which seemed to refer to the peoples of the Mediterranean, stood 
alone, and their relation to what was known on Greek soil appeared vague 
and unreal, But now the main light on the chronology of the civilizations of 
the Aegean comes from Egypt; and it is Egyptian sources that must be 
thanked by classical scholars for revealing the real standing of the antiquities 
of Greece. Without the foreign colonies on the Nile, they would still be 
groping in speechless remains, which might cover either a century or a 
thousand years, for aught that could be determined in Greek excavations. 
Egypt has done for the pre-historic ages the same great office of conservator 
which she has performed for the historic period. To Egypt we are indebted 
for the manuscripts, the paintings, and the textiles of the Greek and Roman 
times ; from Egypt have just come the fragments of Plato and Euripides 
which show the original text, and the letters and private papers which tell of 
the daily life of the Greeks dwelling there. 

I propose here to sketch briefly the main results which have been attained 
by the recent excavations, in their bearing on the history of the Aegean peoples. 
The first step was the discovery of Naukratis, a site which I found teeming 
with fragments of Greek vases of the archaic and later periods. The main 
prosperity of the town was about 550 B.c.; and the temple sites of Aphrodite 
yielded a great variety of vases as early as that, while the temenos of 
Apollo contained many which were made before 600 B.c. Here we learned 
the source of the Naukratite style, which was already known elsewhere, 
but not yet identified with any place. The source of the numerous mock- 
Egyptian scarabs and amulets so commonly found at Rhodes was also found 
here—even the very factory was discovered with the moulds with similar 
scarabs lying about: and the kings’ names used here show that this class 
of products was made about 580 B.c. The inscriptions on the pottery 
have yielded what Mr. Ernest Gardner considers---apparently on firm grounds 
—to be the oldest Ionic inscriptions, as well as some in the Korinthian, 
Melian, and Lesbian alphabets. The great number of these dedications— 
about 500 before the Persian age—gives them the more importance, since 
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mere accidental variations can be rejected. The details of this work were so 
thoroughly published in the two volumes on ‘ Naukratis,! that we need only 
allude to it here. 

The next step was the clearing of the Greek camp at Daphnae. Here 
a great fort had been built by Psammetikhos about 665 B.c. for his Greek 
mercenaries to guard the Syrian frontier—probably the twin to the great 
fort at Naukratis guarding the Libyan frontier. This settlement was ruined 
in 565 B.c. by Amasis, when he granted sole privileges of trade to Naukratis. 
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30 Tongiude 31 bast of Greenwich 








¥.S Weller 


Thus its remains are limited to just a century, and the greater part of the 
painted pottery is still more closely limited to 595—565 B.c. by other details. 
This thirty years exactly covers the dates for five similar varieties of pottery, 
which I found and dated quite independently at Naukratis. So that we may 


1 Naukratis, Part I. 1884-5, by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, with chapters by C. Smith, 
Ek. A. Gardner, and B. V. Head ; Third Memoir Fund, 1888, 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1886. Nau- 


kratis, Part II., by E. A. Gardner and F. LI. 
Griffith ; Sixth Memoir of the Equpt Exploration 
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confidently fix the stages of the various kinds of pottery found at Daphnae as 
close as a single generation. We often found, both at Naukratis and 
Daphnae, that iron tools of different forms to those of the Egyptians were 
commonly used ; these show the types of implements invented by the Greeks. 
The gold work and abundance of small weights at Daphnae point to this 
place as the source of much of the Greek jewellery influenced by Egyptian 
designs: just as Naukratis was the home of the Graeco-Egyptian scarabs. 
The various points of local interest in these sites I do not refer to, as my 
object now is to note the remains illustrating the history of antiquities in 
Greece. The full details of Daphnae appeared in Janis, ii.) 

Another discovery not far from here is connected with the Karian 
mercenaries. On a stela copied by Texier at Konieh a warrior is represented 
holding a double-pointed—or forked—spear. This very peculiar weapon 
seems therefore to have belonged to the south of Asia Minor. At the 
cemetery of Nebesheh I found a class of graves belonging to foreign merce- 
naries. They dated apparently from about 650 to 500 B.c., by their relation 
to neighbouring Egyptian burials. In these graves were foreign pottery, the 
globular form of pilgrim bottles with concentric circles ; and spear-heads both 
with edges and of the forked form. The bodies also lay nearly all with the 
heads east, and without any sepulchral figures, whereas the Egyptian bodies 
lay nearly all with the heads west, and usually had an abundance of 
figures. We can hardly doubt that we have here the graves of the Karian 
mercenaries of Psammetik hos. 

We see then that back to 650 B.c. we have secured a firm footing for 
Greek pottery at Naukratis and Daphnae. In what follows I should first 
state that I give the Egyptian chronology as indicated by the Sirius festival, 
which is far the most certain result, but is the lowest yet adopted ; any other 
sources would lead to dates a century or two more remote. 

The next step we obtain is from the pottery in a tomb at Kahun near 
the mouth of the Fayum. This tomb belongs to about 1100 B.c., or within 
fifty years of that, either way. It contained some dozens of bodies, and a 
great quantity of pottery, Egyptian, Phoenician, Cypriote, and Aegean. This 
latter term I use to avoid the historical question of the race which produced 
this early pottery, and the local question as to whether it belongs to the 
Peloponnessos, the islands, or the Asiatic coast. The principal vase of 
importance is here figured (PI. XIV. fig. 1). It is of a fine light-brown paste, 
with red iron-glaze pattern, The form and the design are evidently from the 
same factory as the two octopus vases, which also came from Egypt—one in 
the Abbott collection at New York, the other found at Erment and now in 
the British Museum. This style of vase, with the beginning of natural designs, 
may then be assigned to about 1100 B.c. The whole contents of this tomb 
are together in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and will be published in 


‘ Tlahun? 


1 Tanis, Part II. Nebesheh (Am) and De- — LI. Griffith. Jourth Memoir of the Egypt Ex- 
fenneh (Tahpanhes). By W. M. Flinders — ploration Fund, 1888. 
Petrie, with chapters by A. S. Murray and F. 
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The next style to consider is that of the false-necked vases, otherwise 
called biigelkannen, or ‘pseud-amphorae.’ I will not attempt to limit what 
their range may be in Cyprus or elsewhere; here we can only notice what is 
the Egyptian evidence. The most degraded of all were those found by Mr. 
Griffith at Tell el Yahudiyeh, of about 1050 B.c. (Ramessu VI.). These have 
no ornament, are roughly formed in a debased and clumsy way, of the plain 
red pottery of the country. The next stage is a neatly made example of 
native pottery, unornamented but much modified from the original shape. 
I found this at Gurob, dated to about 1150 B.c. (Seti II.). This is now in the 





Ashmolean, The next form is an extra large size of fine paste, but not of the 
Aegean quality, with traces of red painting: fairly well formed, but not 
normal, This I found at Gurob dated to about 1200 B.c. (Ramessu IT.). Now 
in the Ashmolean. Before that, about 1350 B.c. (Tutankhamen), I found 
perfectly formed examples of the true pale-brown paste, and iron-glaze lines 
with discs surrounded by a circle of dots as the only ornament. These are of 
the wide shallow type, elegantly shaped, and mark the highest stage of this 
form (Pl. XIV. fig. 2, in my possession). The earliest of all are of a deep, 
globular form, of which several were found dated to about 1400 B.c. (Amen- 
hotep III.), with broad iron-glaze bands, and no other ornament, painted on a 
base of Aegean paste (PI. XIV. fig. 3, in the British Museum). These are 
in the Ashmolean and British Museum. The details of these remains will be 
stated in ‘ Id/ahwn.’ 

We have then carried back a chain of examples in sequence, showing 
that the earliest geometrical pottery of Mykenae begins about 1400 B.c. and is 
succeeded by the beginning of natural designs about 1100 B.c. It may be 
asked how we come to find such a series in Egypt. These are part of the 
products of that great wave of Graeco-Libyan conquest which swept almost 
over Egypt time after time. Under Shishak the Libyans finally entered into 
power in Egypt, the outcome of their invasions which had been previously 
repelled by Ramessu IIT. (1100 B.c.), by Merenptah (1190 B.c.), and by 
Amenhotep (about 1600 B.c.). At the mouth of the Fayum they were firmly 
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established, and Aegean pottery is found there, along with customs of funeral 
sacrifice of property by fire. Another historical clue is found in that settle- 
ment by the supposed cloak pins, which are found in one class of Cypriote 
tombs. These are ribbed metal pins with an eye in the middle of the length ; 
and the best explanation of their use is that they served as a fastening to a 
garment, passed through the hole like a swivel at the end of a watch-guard 
(Pl. XIV. fig. 4). These I have found in both gold and bronze; the brief 
history of the town dates them to about 1400—1200 B.c., and hence we reach 
a date for the tombs in Cyprus where they are found. Another interesting 
relic of these same Graeco-Libyan invasions was found at Abusir, in the 
middle of the Delta, and is in my possession. So far as the lower part of the 
figure is concerned it is exactly copied from the Greek island figures in marble, 
the treatment being quite unlikely in pottery, but imitating the rounded mass 





and shallow grooving of the stone. The head shows however the Libyan lock 
of hair, the sign of that race. To the xiith century B.c. we must then ap- 
proximately date this figure, and with it the marble figures found in the 
Greek islands. 

So far we have dealt with facts which are now hardly controvertible, as 
to the well-fixed age of these vases. But we have pushed the dim period 
back, and must reckon with it in much earher times. The civilization of 
Mykenae was no sudden apparition ; it must have had centuries of prepara- 
tion; and we now turn to what came before its time. In the ruins of a town 
of the XIIth dynasty, about 2500 B.c., at the mouth of the Fayum, there are 
many varieties of foreign pottery, altogether different to any known in the 
times through which we have previously gone back to—1400 B.c. The fact 
that these styles are almost all unknown hitherto ; that they are mostly ruder 
than the pottery after 1400 B.c., that they are constantly associated with 


Egyptian pottery older than 2000 B.c., and that they are found in rubbish- 
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heaps which have never been disturbed since probably 2500 B.c., are all strong 
evidences of their great age. 

At first the fine, hard, thin, light-brown paste, of Aegean origin, with iron- 
glaze bands, might seem to point to a much later time; any one who knows 
Greek pottery at once recognizes it as familiar. But the form of the most 
complete pieces of this show a type hitherto quite unknown. It has no lip, 
and no ornament about the mouth; simply a round hole is cut in the pottery, 
without any further design (Pl. XIV. fig. 5, in the British Museum). The 
only parallels to this which I know are a vase with similar mouth, found in 
rubbish-heaps of 2500 B.c. (Pl. XIV. fig. 6, in the British Museum), of the 
same form as a vase found inside the pyramid of that age ; and also the earliest 
Amorite pottery in Palestine, some before 1500 B.c. The form therefore 
shows that we must not claim a late origin for this vase, but rather take back 
the date of the fine Aegean paste and iron glaze to the time indicated by the 
circumstances of the finding. Another piece which at first sight might look 
much later is a black spiral on a white ground (Pl. XIV. fig. 7, in the British 
Museum). But the mass of the pottery below the black iron glazing is of a 
curiously coarse kind, unlike any Greek pottery known, and it has a line of 
soft, powdery, bright-red colour on it, also unlike the known colours. This 
same soft red, and also soft yellow and white, is seen on a strange piece of 
black pottery with lines, and the Aegean pattern of discs surrounded by dots 
(Pl. XIV. fig. 8, in the British Museum). Nothing like this is known within 
the range of Greek pottery, yet it is wholly un-Egyptian, and the pattern 
shows its Aegean connection. Other pieces indicate rather an Italian origin. 
The impressed pattern is like some early Italian, rather than anything else 
(Pl. XIV. fig. 10, in the British Museum). And the incised black ware is 
exactly paralleled by some of the Italian ducchero in its colour, its form, its 
randykes, and its spot-pricking (PI. XIV. fig. 9, in the British Museum). Yet 
this pottery is only known in Egypt before 2000 B.c. M. Naville found it at 
Khatanah in very deep burials with scarabs of that age ; and now it is found 
often in a town of the same period. 

To what does this evidence tend? So far as we can venture to form a 
working hypothesis, we are led to carry back the Graeco-Libyan league to 
account for it. The whole of the early civilization of the Peloponnessos, 
commonly now known as the ‘ Mykenae period,’ is a branch of the civilization 
of the bronze age in Europe, with but little contact with the East. Gaul, 
Hungary, Italy, Greece, and Libya all enjoyed a simultaneous civilization 
which brought these countries far more into contact with one another than 
with the Asiatic lands which played so great a part in the later-Greek culture. 
The fruit of this civilization, and its power, is seen in the vigorous wars 
which it made on Egypt, attacking and at last subduing the strongest and 
most homogeneous monarchy of ancient times. If this were the ease in the 
second millennium B.c. as the Egyptian inscriptions show us, and if at that 
time the luxurious and beautiful objects found at Mykenae and Tiryns were 
being made, what wonder is it if this culture were already rising a thousand 
years earlier? The Egyptians were in contact with the northern people of the 
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Mediterranean as early as 2800 B.c., and the evidence of the weights and 
measures found in the town of 2500 B.c. shows that the inhabitants were 
mainly foreigners. This points to another possibility (suggested to me by 
Prof. Poole) that as in Manetho the XVIth dynasty is named as of ‘ Hellenic 
Shepherd kings’ (on which editors in their wisdom have made conjectural 
emendations) there may be some truth in this strange passage. Why may 
not a similar Mediterranean invasion have poured into Egypt in 2000 B.c. as 
it did in 1200, 1100 and 1000? The Libyo-Greek league may have been 
already strong enough to pour in a horde on the country already beaten down 
by the Hyksos invasion. And the co-operation (accidental or planned) of the 
Hittite and the western invasions under the Ramessides, may have had an 
earlier parallel with the Syrian Hyksos, and the Westerns before that. 
Whatever our conjectures in this dim period may be, we have to deal with the 
rise of the Libyo-Greek civilization, and the league to which it led. 

The general results of my excavations from the Greek point of view then 
are: (1) That we have dated the Greek pottery to within a generation as far 
as 600 B.c. (2) That we have dated it to within a century as far back as 
1400 B.c. (8) That we have tangible remains of the Greek or Libyo-Akhaian 
invasions of Egypt as far as this period. And (4) that we have pushed back 
the hazy and speculative region to before 2000 B.c., and shown some reasons 
for looking to a rise of European civilization before 2500 B.c. Egypt may yet 
have surprises in store for us. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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THE MAKING OF PANDORA. 
[Puates XI., XIT.] 


THE sculptured drum of the later Temple of Artemis at Ephesos, exca- 
vated by Mr. Wood, and now in the British Museum, is a familiar piece of 
sculpture.1_ Its interpretation however is still doubtful. 

The best known view is that of Robert,? who connects the sculpture with 
the story of Alcestis, though not exactly with the story as told by Euripides. 
According to Robert’s view Alcestis stands in Hades, about to depart. Hades 
and Persephone have given their sanction, Hermes Psychopompos escorts her, 
Death beckons to her to go, and Heracles stands on the left of the group, asa 
spectator. Robert’s interpretation is attractive and poetical, but there are 
considerable difficulties, some of which are pressed against him by Benndorf 
in presenting his own view. The story does not correspond with the literary 
versions; the representation of Death as a beardless youth seems improbable, 
though not without parallel on the vases; the action of Persephone, holding 
up a necklace, which can hardly be neglected, is left unexplained. 

Benndorf,? having shown the difficulties in Robert’s theory, proposes one 
of his own, and calls the scene the Judgment of Paris. The suggestion is 
striking, but hardly convincing. According to Benndorf, the groups are Hera 
decking herself with a necklace, in the presence of Zeus; Aphrodite draping 
herself, accompanied by Eros; Hermes bringing the goddesses to Paris, and 
Paris standing on the left. The difficulties here are that the subject seems an 
unlikely one; that its treatment departs widely from the established scheme ; 
that the dark and gloomy look of the Eros, and the upthrown head and 
opened mouth of Hermes are unexplained. To this extent only I am in 
agreement with Benndorf, that in the seated figure I see Zeus, and in the 
winged figure I see Eros. 

As no convincing interpretation has been brought forward, it appears 
that on any fresh suggestion the case must be heard de novo. The view I 
wish to advance in this paper is that the subject of the column may be the 
making and sending forth of Pandora, as told by Hesiod. 

Pandora’s story is told twice by Hesiod—once in the Theogony, and once 





Arch, Zeit, 1873, Pls. 65, 66; Wood, figure had been previously identified with the 
Ephesus, frontispiece ; published also by Robert | Thanatos of the <Alcestis by a writer in the 
and Benndorf in works cited below. Sulurday Review, 1873, No. 898, p. 51. 

2 Robert, Zhanatos. 39th Winekelmann 3 Bull. dellaComm. Arch. Comunale di Roma, 
Programm, 1879. The winged and sword-girt 1886, p. 54. 
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more fully in the Works and Days. Zeus bad hidden the fire from man- 
kind, and Prometheus stole it, hidden in his reed. Zeus in his wrath devised 
a scheme of vengeance. He bade Hephaestos make a fair maiden, and bade 
Athene to teach her weaving and the other gods to give each a gift. When 
the gods had endowed Pandora, then Zeus bade Hermes take her to Epime- 
theus, and Epimetheus received her, contrary to the counsel of Prometheus. 

Tn sculpture, the Birth of Pandora is known to have been represented by 
Pheidias on the base of the Parthenon! Of the suggestions of this compo- 
sition preserved to us I will speak later. 

In extant works of art the story of Pandora appears but seldom. I 
believe that only three vases are known which certainly contain this subject.” 
It happens curiously that all three are in the British Museum. The three 
vases are :— 

(1) The Bale cup. This is a kylix with the interior scene polychrome on 
a white ground. <A doll-like Pandora, named by the inscription [A ]nesidora, 
stands between Athene and Hephaestos. Athene appears to be draping the 
figure, and Hephaestos is adjusting the diadem on her head. 

(2) A fragment of a rhyton, excavated at Paphos by the Cyprus Explo- 
ration Fund, and already published in the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies. In 
that fragment parts of five figures are preserved from the knees downwards. 
Apparently Pandora stood stiffly to the front, between Hephaestos and 
Athene, who, I believe, was not leaning on her spear, as stated in the text, 
but probably had her spear resting against her shoulder, while her hands 
held out a wreath. 

(3) A red-figured crater from Altemura, which is hitherto unpublished, 
and which I take this opportunity of publishing.® On each side of the vase 
are two tiers of figures. On the upper row of the obverse of the vase (Pl. XI.) 
is the story of Pandora. Pandora stands stiffly, holding branches in her 
hands. Athene stretches out her wreath. Zeus, who is attended by Iris, is 
seated on the left with thunderbolt and sceptre. The remaining gods the 
vase-painter has drawn in typical attitudes, but without any special reference 
to their gifts. Poseidon and Hera stand, Hermes is represented as the run- 
ning messenger, Ares as the warrior on the march. 

In the lower tier we have a comic dance of four actors, in part Panes, in 
part Satyrs, accompanied by a citharist. 

On the reverse of the vase (PI. XII.), the upper tier of figures represents 
a graceful pantomimie dance of six girls, to the accompaniment of a citharist, 
and in the presence of a choregos. 

Below we have a game of real Satyrs, if the-expression is admissible to 
distinguish them from the actot's. Four Satyrs are playing, two riding on the 
shoulders of two others. A Maenad and a boy Satyr, who has been driving 


1 Paus. I. xxiv. 7; Pliny ZN. XXXVI. v. Gerhard, Festgedanken an Winckelmann, pl. 1 ; 


19. Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of 
2 For doubtful vases, cf. Lenormant and <Aneient Athens, p. 450. 
De Witte, Elite I. p. 166, and plate liii. * Vol ix: p. 221. 


3 Br. Mus, No, D. 62 from the Bale collection; 5 No. F.113. Height 1 ft. 74 in 
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his hoop, are watching. An older Satyr, who seems to be taking a less active 
part in the game, holds out a ball, while the mounted Satyrs appear to be 
holding out their hands in order to catch it. I have not found any game that 





exactly corresponds to the scene represented, but the game of ephedrisios, as 
described by Pollux (ix. 119), combines the riding and the play with a ball: 
‘In ephedrismos they set up a stone at a distance and aim at it with balls 
or stones. He who fails to knock it over carries him who has succeeded until, 
with his eyes covered, he reaches the stone, which is called 8/opos.’ 
Having ascertained the typical scheme in which the story of Pandora is 
depicted so far as our scanty materials allow, we may return once more to the 








Ephesian drum, and examine how far it agrees with the scheme and with 
Hesiod. In discussing the different figures I follow the order of Hesiod’s tale. 
Zeus as is fitting, is seated, probably at the end of the group. His body 
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is lost from the middle upwards. That we have here one of the principal 
gods can hardly be doubted, whatever may be the subject of the relief; and 
the position of this figure closely corresponds to the Zeus of the Pandora vase 
(Pl. XI). Hephaestos, to whom Zeus entrusted the making of Pandora, has 
finished his work, and he stands on the extreme left of the extant portion of 
the relief. In previous publications of the column only the left arm and 
drapery of a male figure are shown. But I believe that there is a portion of the 
original surface further to the left, showing a part of a stick. The whole figure, 
so far as it can be recovered, appears to be that of a man, nude except for a 
mantle, standing with a stick as a support under the right arm, and with the 
left hand resting on the thigh. In his way of leaning on a stick he may be 
compared with the supposed Hephaestos of the East Frieze of the Parthenon. 

In the middle of the scene stands Pandora. Naturally the sculptor has 
not copied the strange doll-like figures of the vase-painters. His Pandora 
stands stiffly turned to the front, and in the lower part of the drapery there is 
a formality which suggests the typical figure of the vases. But in the upper 
part of the figure there is life, and she is seen putting her mantle about her 
with both hands, as for a journey. It has been objected that Pandora is going 
away without her gifts, but this would have been less marked if the head 
was preserved, turning towards Hermes, and it may fairly be argued that the 
sculptor has combined two moments in his endeavour to tell the whole 
story. 

The remaining figures are gods, bestowing their gifts and preparing to 
lead Pandora to Epimetheus. Athene is not seen here, as on the three vases. 
We must suppose that she stood next to Hephaestos where the marble is 
broken away. A goddess stands near Zeus, holding out a necklace or, it 
may be, a diadem in her two hands. We are told by Hesiod 


apt S€ of yapités Te Deal Kat wotvia Meda 


Oppmous yxpucelous EOecay xpoi. 
(Works and Days, |. 73.) 


If we follow Hesiod, we should call this figure Peitho. But the way in which 
she stands close beside the knees of Zeus suggests that the gift of Peitho has 
been transferred to Hera, who in the vase merely stands watching. The 
necklace thus gains the significance which in Robert’s theory it lacks. It 
must be noted that the decking of Pandora with a necklace, a wreath or a 
diadem is prominent in all forms of the myth, for a reason which I discuss 
below. In the Zheogony (1. 578) Hephaestos gives a marvellous diadem 
wrought by himself, and in the Bale cup he puts his hand to the diadem of 
Pandora. In the Theogony also (in a suspected passage, |. 576) Athene puts 
wreaths of fresh grass on the head of Pandora. On the crater and, I conjec- 
ture, on the rhyton Athene holds out awreath. In the Works and Days (1. 65), 
while the Graces and Peitho gave necklaces, the Seasons crowned the woman 
with spring flowers. 

The two figures that remain are Eros and Hermes, standing one on each 
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side of Pandora. Aphrodite is not present. The sculptor has chosen to put 
the gift in place of the giver. Zeus had ordered 


xapw audixéar kepary ypuaénv ’Adpoditynv 
Kal TOOov apyaréoy Kai yuioBopous pedredavas 
(Works and Days, 1. 65), 


and Pandora is therefore accompanied by Love viewed in his dark and 
grievous aspects. His look is gloomy, he is girt with a sword,! and makes a 
beckoning gesture to Pandora. 

The beautiful figure of Hermes, as I would interpret it, is meant to 
suggest both his special gifts to Pandora, and his office as messenger. 
Hermes, by command of Zeus, gave lying and deceit, but also he gave speech 
and called the woman Pandora— 

év 8 dpa dovny 
OjKe Oey Khpv&, ovopnve S€ THvde yuvaixa 


Tlavd@pnv. 
(Works and Days, 1. 79.) 


The most curious detail in the Hermes is the way in which his mouth is 
opened. It is so marked that the draughtsmen who have drawn the figure 
seem afraid to do it justice.2 While the teeth are not much opened, the lips 
are forced apart like the lips of a person talking in dumb show. Is it going 
too far to suppose that the sculptor meant to convey that Hermes, with head 
thrown back and lips parted, is breathing forth the gift of speech to Pandora? 
Meanwhiie the caduceus and petasus and action of stepping forward remind 
us of the messenger who brought the fated woman to Epimetheus— 


> \ > \ 4 > \ > / > / 
avtap émel SoXov aimvy apnyavov é€eréheacer, 

> , / / \ \ > , 
ets "EmipnOéa tréurre tatnp KdXvTov ’ApyerpovTny 
S@pov ayovta, Oedv Taxdy ayyeNor. 


(Works and Days, 1. 83.) 


Such is the interpretation that I wish to put forward for the Ephesian 
column. It is subject to the uncertainty that attends an explanation 
based on a small number of instances. I may mention however that 
the idea first suggested itself to me on seeing a drawing of the base of the 
Parthenos, so far as it is preserved in the copy found at Pergamon? That 
relief, which is unfortunately much mutilated, is probably copied, as Puchstein 
argues, from the Birth of Pandora by Pheidias. Several figures were 
sufficiently alike to suggest the connection, but it must be added that 
the resemblance appears greater at the first glance than subsequently. 
Another copy of the composition of Pheidias is preserved in the Lenormant 


1 Cf. Benndorf, loc. cit. p. 60. Mitchell, Hist. of Anc. Sculpt., p. 535. 
* I fear that in the cut given here the open 3 Jahrb, des Inst, Arch. v. p. 114. 
mouth is exaggerated. It isshown correctly in 
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statuette. We gather from it that Helios and Selene bounded the scene, 
but the remaining figures are too rudely sketched to be of any service. 

The question will be asked, what claim the myth of Pandora can have to 
appear in a temple of Artemis. But perhaps the connection is not so remote 
as at the first sight it may appear. 

It must be remembered that at Ephesos we have not to deal with the 
chaste huntress goddess. The Artemis of Ephesos is a monstrous creature. 
Her idol is covered with breasts, and covered head to foot with figures of 
countless animals, as lions, bulls, bees and others. In short, there can be no 
doubt that the Artemis of Ephesos is an Asiatic goddess, in the most direct 
manner emblematic of the fruitfulness of the earth. 

The significance of Pandora is no less certain. On the Bale cup she is 
called Anesidora, she who sends up gifts from the soil. For her Hephaestos 
made a diadem wrought with figures of animals— 


Th 8 évi Saiéara worrda TeTevyaTo, Oadpa idécOat 
Kv@OaN , ba’ Hrre_pos TOANA Tpéper HSE Odracca. 
(Theogony, 1. 581.) 


For her, as we have seen, Athene and the Seasons brought wreaths of grass 
and spring flowers, statements which indicate that Hesiod was conscious of 
Pandora’s true significance. To her in the latest days of paganism Apollonius 
of Tyana! addressed bis prayers, and from her apparently obtained that a 
piece of ground should be fertile both of olives and treasure. 

It is no part of my argument that the sculptor has confused the person- 
alities of the two beings ; but a reason may be found for his choice of a subject 
in the absolute identity of functions of the Asiatic Artemis and the Hellenic 
Pandora. 

A. H. SMiru, 





1 Philostr. Vita Apoll. Tyan. vi. 39. 
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Ix the bas-relief room of the Naples Museum is a well-known relief of 
Hellenic workmanship from Herculaneum, the importance of which has often 
been pointed out in connection with the art-type of three female figures, 
variously taken to represent the Charites, the Nymphs, the three goddesses 
or the daughters of Kekrops, according to the company in which they are 
found. Inside a plain shrine represented by two antae supporting an 
architrave, above which are seven knobs indicating the anthemia of the roof- 
ridges, are seven female figures hand in hand, six of them of the same size and 
the last smaller. The first three, two of whom are looking to the left, wear 
over a long chiton a himation wrapped over the left shoulder in the usual 
manner, and remind one somewhat of the Pyrrichist base in the Acropolis 
Museum ; the second trio are simply clad in Doric girdled chiton, two of 
these also looking to the left: the seventh is a small similarly clad female 
figure seen full face. It is noticeable that the central figure is absolutely 
full face and that those at the two ends have their faces slightly turned 
towards the centre, a device for securing the symmetry of the group. The 
connection of this work with the archaic coloured relief, lately discovered on 
the Acropolis and published by M. Lechat in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique for 1889, in which Hermes piping precedes the three Graces who 
follow hand in hand to the left, their faces seen full, and lead after them a 
small similarly dressed figure, has been pointed out most recently by Miss 
Harrison in her Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens; but the in- 
teresting names inscribed below the Naples relief (C./.G. iv. 6854¢) seem to 
have been disregarded. Either they are a forgery, in which case the fact 
should certainly be established ; or, if genuine, they seem to confirm the 
identification of the Acropolis group with the Charites and to supply an 
interesting clue to this mysterious small figure. Under the first trio are the 
naines given to the Graces in later times, EY®POSYNH ATAAIH OAAIH. 
The next three bear the apparent fancy names of |SMHNH KYKAIS= 
EPANNQ. 

The diminutive figure, which ends the row and is certainly female, is 
inscribed TEAONNHEOS. It can hardly be said that this is a purely fancy 
name ; for why should so curious a title have been devised for a female figure ? 
Pape and Benseler give it as a proper name, but again why so strange a one ? 
If the figure were male, the smallness of its stature would easily be under- 
stood as the natural representation of a mortal in the presence of immortals, 
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and it might be taken for the dedicator, though even so the name would be 
surprising. But Telonnesos suggests irresistibly a place, and a female im- 
personation of a city is quite natural. The sex of the Acropolis figure may 
be doubted, but it is dressed in a precisely similar way to the three Charites 
and only distinguished from them by the absence of the polos: while no one 
could deny the possibility of its being female, everything points in that 
direction. It appears that the actual form Telonnesos does not occur as a 
place name ; but the island Telos suggests itself at once, and for the form 
such names as Halonnesos and Prokonnesos are sufficient justification. If it 
be allowed then that Telonnesos is here the name of a place, it will be a 
strong argument for a similar explanation of the small figure in the Acropolis 
relief, which will no longer be either the dedicator or some subordinate hero 
associated with the worship of Hermes and the Charites (as M. Lechat 
suggests), but the representative of the community which set up this votive 
offering on the Acropolis. This theory may be at any rate said to have a 
strong probability in its favour, unless it can be shown that the Naples 
inscription is forged. 
G. C. RICHARDS. 
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FOURTEENTH-CENTURY TACHYGRAPHY. 


[Prates IX., X.] 


THE Vatican MS. numbered Regina 181, written in 1364 and containing 
the medical works of Actuarius, has at various parts of it several more or less 
continuous pieces of tachygraphy that, considering the late date of the MS. 
and the character of the tachygraphical system itself, are very remarkable. 
I was made aware of the existence of these specimens of tachygraphy from 
Signor Enrico Stevenson’s recent catalogue of the Queen of Sweden and Pio 
II. collection (Rome 1888), and on a recent visit to Rome I had photographs 
taken of two of the principal passages where tachygraphy is employed: these 
are reproduced here. 

The MS. itself is a paper book, measuring 8} inches by 5, written 
according to the subscription in 1364: for a fuller description and a list of 
the contents I may refer to Signor Stevenson. The tachygraphical matter in 
the book falls into three divisions: first, certain passages in the text, where, 
departing from his ordinary usage, the scribe suddenly as it were drops into 
shorthand ; secondly, a formal table of tachygraphical and other signs, with 
their interpretations at the end of the book; and lastly, two notes of con- 
siderable length, and of somewhat uncertain meaning, which are written on 
either side of an empty page between the table of contents and the 


text. 


I. To deal first with the passages in the text. The text is written in a 
regular, small, rather poor fourteenth-century hand, without many abbrevi- 
ations of any sort: the sign for azo however is frequent, and I find isolated 
instances of signs for cal, ood, Tov, and -tTovs in TovTows. There appear to 
be five passages in which the scribe, for whatever reason, has departed from 
his usual practice of writing out in full and adopted a more or less tachy- 
graphical system. It may be convenient to give these passages here, as far 
as they can be reproduced in print, and to transcribe them. 


=~“ o es a / a 
TI, F.219v. ois bro puyovos 0% SerxPetor / mapa ypy sv mepi@dvviat 
a» , ® . \ , 
apxyovTas cvpBaivew omacpol Te cuvexeis} /ovos } Si+avolas wapadpopa era 
4 


A « Q mr A, ee \ of yu , x 
S€ tabta adwvia Kai okoispos OO avos E 0 peTAHNyas LTS Be YKUKXO } 
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& /Ajovov av’ Kal pos tiv ayy avaicOnta én’ av dé Tis ad} arroWn iywp 

> ? > a / \ r 4 > , > , \ b] \ ‘ ie ccd 

am’ avd / rod pédras Tpayds Svowdys exxpiverarr apudfer 5é eri TOUS doa . 
tois mo tpvyovos? SevyOeiot mapayphya péev mepiwduviat apxovTar 

oupBaive orracpol Te cvveyeis Kai Tovos Kal Siaavoias [sic] Tapapopa peta 

dé tadta addwvia Kal cxoTicpos OPOarpav adTos Te O TETANYHS TOTrOS MédasS 





, UA \ \ / > lal \ \ A > \ > / > > Kn Py / 
yivetat KUKAw Kal TA TANGloY a’T@ Kal Tpds Tv adv avaicOnta én’ av Sé 
> ‘\ > , > \ > > > an / \ , > U > Ul 
Tis avTov atrown ivap am’ adtod wéras Tpaxds Svowdyns exxpiveTar appwoter 
dé érl tovTw bdaa——. 

II, F. 220r. } éae dy exeodyjxtav épodev ef dé A Ts of ~WiwOior: 
€rXeduspaxou 7) Oeiou Edvoler: cai adj Sé avartvyOje naécbeig~ (§ idlas FT 
mrNyHs lapa: +4 <5 Sé indy yarns SerxPeion KiKrw ev F drrov ¢:/ Syypads 
preyorn . Prvxis S€ eravig- F=Tat wedawwa ean iy@pos VdaTwdous } a TAHoL\ 
érreva reduovTau: P yaons Te THs prvKae Cs voR _YrapBaver/W trAnolov wv 


> ~- b] a oh we \ , New er — = x x 
amo Gy éprruTpav cuvow ois bé JUpe f eras } cpodos rrepi d €vépa } Sducovpia } 


4 
uypas vosos mep’xvars. 
\ > > Py / > lol 4 Oe > \ 4 > \ > / 
Kal émt Tov éyeodnKTwv épodpev Ett Sé HpTicpol [? apticpol] aivOlor. 
9 , \ ? a a 9 
éXeMoghaxov 7) Oelov Evvofer + cai avtn d€ avarrivvxOjoa [2] xatecOeica [?] 
ths bdlas ylverar TANYHs laua: Tots Sé Urro tlolu yarns SeyOeior + K’KrW 
, , ? \ \ \ ? , 
fev pos Tov ToTov Tov Siypatos Preyuovt + Prvatis b€ émavictatat 
\ > a , - 
péralva peat? ix@pos vdaTwdous Kal Ta TAHGIoV ErettTa TeALOUTAL + po- 
, fol / \ , a / > 
yaons TE TIS pruKtaidos von avarauBave. tapa mAnclov TwY ato TwY 
? a , 
épTuTp@v avy TovTOLs Sé mapémeTat Kal otpodos mepl Ta éevTepa Kal 


dvaouvpia Kat Yuypas votidos repixvats. 





ITI. F.240v. } } rept [L Onpcaxns avriddrov ovo Your f ev rat 
~y [ddors +/ épeEns reps py Aovrav Epodl, avTib6-\ —— od FFoas SE éx 
Oj/copat. ¢'s wjKos yap ov Epj\ av émitabein 7d BiBXéov. 


A » \ lol \ ’ , , \ / > / 
Kal Tov TEept THS Onptaxns avTidoTov ROyor Kat ovvtiGevtac avti- 





> \ lo a > a > , > ~ \ > 
doots epeEns mept TOV AOLTa@V Epodpev avTLddTwY —— ov Tacas Sé éx- 


Oncouat + els piKos yap ov pétptov av éeritabe(n TO BiBXiov. 


IV. F. 265v. éiBanre wédutos Gov © pov Y Bpayd Exjoes |} dinOjoas 
SiSov tive + éviot dé Kdwar és Nelav Hv yapedaiav Kal | EuBaroy apy pev 
d+ dpwOlov €é Kono 6 8 7XFoL0v + aGra : ove ** edits EPO Kata rez 
diddacr. 

émiBare médwTos TO TUppeTpov * Kal Bpaxd Etrijcers Kal SinOijcas Sidov 

? 
mivew évint d€ Kowavtes NElav THY yapweraliay Kal éuBarovtes adz[hs] péev 
9 
td, awOlov && Kons TO SurAdovoy avaraBovre[s] pedeTte POG Kata 


moTov Otooact. 


I may observe by way of explanation that in setting these passages into 
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print I have omitted any peculiarities unimportant to the actual tachy- 
graphical signs, and have expanded the ligatures and ordinary abbreviations ; 
where a shorthand symbol occurs however, I have represented its immediate 
surroundings as accurately as possible. Next I may offer some observations 
upon details, remarking generally that as these passages come without 
exception from Book V. of Actuarius, which is unedited, it has been impossi- 
ble to compare a printed text for the elucidation of the context. In No. L 
the fourth word, 6°, has no very apparent meaning, at least I have not been 
able to hit on one to suit it. The rest of the paragraph runs smoothly. Some 
of the signs in the original are distorted, but as it is impossible to give more 
than an approximation to them in print, comment on them would lose its 
point. The word oo in line 4 is an instance of a plural abbreviation formed 
by doubling the single sign, a practice common though little noticed. In 
line 7 the sign before AawBavec must be a development of that for ava, which 
in the tenth century appears as 6. The sign immediately in front of 7Anodov 
is apparently the ordinary form for apa plus the stroke for 7. In No, IIT. 
the double dots, above and below iota, in cuvt/@evtar and dytidotov are 
singular: obviously the 7 dots are placed beneath to avoid confusion with 
the natural dots of the iota itself. Nos. III. and IV. call for no remark, 
except that in the last word but one in IV., worov, I do not know if the 
dots are due to a mistake in my copy: they seem superfluous. 

It is convenient, before I pass to the two facsimiles, to consider the 
shorthand system that is used in these portions of the text of the MS. It is 
to be found commonly stated that two systems of Greek shorthand are 
known to have existed—one, the earlier, of which no specimen now remains, 
but separate signs from which have passed into, and form the greater part of, 
the usual system of abbreviation that is found in Greek MSS.; the second and 
later system, of which we have considerable examples in books of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, agreeing to some extent with the older, but also 
differing largely from it, and that has contributed to Greek book-contraction 
a certain number of signs, which seem, where they occur, to bear a more 
specifically tachygraphical nature than the others. In the manuscript with 
which I am dealing, the bulk of the book contains the ordinary signs for 
contraction ; the more abbreviated passages that I have collected above offer 
a modification of the later tachygraphy, that consists in two points ; first the 
use of several new signs ; second, a difference in usage due to the general 
influence of the century in which the book was written. The new signs used 
are / for 7, .. beneath the following letter for u, and apparently : for 8; of 
these the signs for 7 and yw are in very frequent employment (cf. zoAXae in 
facs. 1, fifth line from the top), that for 8 occurs only twice (avaXaBovtec, No. 
IV. line 3, facs. 1 8acrato). None of them cecur in tenth century tachygraphy; 
the reader, consulting the tables in Riiss’ Zur gricchische Tachygraphie (Neuburg 
1882), will find that all three letters are represented by other signs in that 
storehouse of later tachygraphy, Vat. 1809. Beside these, there are some 
differences that, though not novelties in themselves, mark the natural 
development of writing during three centuries. The distortion or alteration 
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of the actual symbols can, as I have already said, not be represented in print, 
but the two facsimiles, to be hereafter considered, will, if compared with 
Gitlbauer’s facsimile of Vat. 1809, or with (to mention only English repro- 
ductions) the Palaeographical Society’s facsimiles of Add. MSS. 18231, Angelica 
B, 3.11, and two or three MSS. from Grotta Ferrata, make it plain what a 
new aspect the fourteenth-century scribe gave to the signs that we find in 
their normal form in the tenth. More particularly however, there is to be 
noticed the change in the manner of application of the dot-abbreviations, 
that is to say t and w.! In tenth century MSS. the dots that indicate 7 (w of 
course does not come into question) are joined invariably with other symbols, 
and superadd 7 to those symbols, that is to say the dots to be applied need a 
sign, a form, to receive them. But in Reg. 181, the scribe applies them with 
freedom, equally to symbols and to words written out in full; the first word 
in No. L, rofs, in tenth century tachygraphy must, if the 7 was included in 
the contraction, be ~;; here it is gjg; in line 4, adrds is adds, but earlier it 
would have been ad@, or rather {y , omitting the former syllable ; again ra in 
Reg. 181 is a, earlier it must have been + or at least F?: in No. II. line 1 
ov in the tenth century was cy or AA, and é (I. line 4) was -/-. We see in Reg, 
181 the same free use of the .. for uw, though, as the sign does not exist in the 
earlier tachygraphy, there is no opportunity of comparing the respective 
usage. The reason for this difference of usage is plain. The employment of 
abbreviations, while on the whole it probably became greater in the later 
centuries, was certainly limited to fewer and fewer cases, that is, a smaller 
selection of words were abbreviated, but these were abbreviated more fre- 
quently. This is a universal and easily-observed phenomenon. Now, 
applying this to Reg. 181, one sees that there ere a smaller number of words 
likely to be rendered by compendiums; and consequently that, when the 
scribe applied his dots for r and yw, he would be likely to apply them in a 
greater number of cases to full words than to symbols. Thus this usage, that 
strikes strangely on any one who is acquainted with earlier tachygraphy, finds 
its explanation in the natural development of writing. Other usages that 
betray the late character of the MS. are in No. III. line 3, (5 for ets, when 
the word was already fully rendered by 7; and in facsimile I. Lc for xara, 
where |; is by itself card. The forgetting the full force of a compendium, 
and its unnecessary supplement by other elements, are signs characteristic 


either of an inexperienced scribe or of a late age; I may refer for examples 


of such abusive uses of the signs for awo and xara to my Notes on Greek 
Abbreviations, p. 7, 18. 

The specimens that I have commented upon require to be compared 
with the only others of the sort that I know; a passage produced from the 
fifteenth century MS. of Lucian, Vat. Pal. 73, by M. Desrousseaux, in the 
Mélanges @ Archéologie et @ Histoire, Ecole francaise de Rome, 1886, p. 544 sq. 

The same system evidently is employed in this passage : M. Desrousseaux 
notices the / for a, the .. for w, and the joining of the dots for 7 with uncon- 





1 Compare the similar remarks of Desrousseaux, /.c. p. 544. 
H.S.—VOL. XI. uv 
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tracted syllables. There appear to be two peculiarities of the fifteenth 
century MS. that do not occur in the Reg. 181: the single point for v, and a 
very remarkable inverted Tau, in the sense of the ordinary letter. 

It is a natural and interesting question to enquire from what quarter and 
under what circumstances these changes in the later tachygraphical system 
were made. At present however, and till a clue is found earlier than 
the fourteenth century, it is a question that need not be compromised by 
hypotheses. 

One may also ask the question how it comes about that this MS. in 
particular is abbreviated in this manner. It is true it is a medical work, and 
there is a certain connection in practice between mathematical and scientific 
MSS. and unusual abbreviations. This however is hardly enough; there are 
many scientific MSS. that exhibit the ordinary technical signs for number, 
quantity, etc., and yet are no more influenced by tachygraphy than any other 
book: and in Reg. 181 these medical signs occur freely, without bringing 
with them in most places any tachygraphical following. Possibly the occur- 
rence of the tachygraphical notes before the text may suggest that the scribe 
was practically acquainted with the shorthand system of his century, and used 
it habitually for his own private memoranda; and accordingly was able, 
according to his fancy and the requirements of space, to introduce it here and 
there in a book that he might be writing. 


If. On page 284r., at the end of the text, there occurs a table of signs, 
with their meanings. This is given in the second facsimile, Pl. X. The title 
runs, apy) abv 06 + épunvela TOY oTEepedv ypapmdtov TOV onpadaxer: this 
word may be meant for onuatix@yv. And at the end there are these verses : 


elrep Oéders pee pavOavew @ Tradiov 
TANyoV SE TOAA@Y NO’ GAws Teipay AaBeEtv 
maideBe Tov vobv wndapas ew Tpéyev 

GN Evdor eivar Kai cyordkew ws Séov 

fy) TwS MeTAyVaS El paOvpets els TEXOS. 


(A few errors in the transcript in the Vatican catalogue are here silently 
corrected.) 

Tables of abbreviations with explanations are not very infrequent in 
MSS. Those that I have myself met with are in Vat. 2200 of the ninth or 
tenth century (where the heading is simply onpeta), Modena, Bibl. Estense ii. 
D. 14 (s. xv.)! and Angelica C. 2, 6, s, xvi. (twa i8:a yapaxtnplopata, ovv- 
Topias yapw Ths €v TO ypaderv). They are usually added on account of the 
peculiar character of the MS. itself, which has made necessary an unusual 
number of tachygraphic symbols, a key to which it is thought may be useful to 
the reader. We see however here, that several of the signs mentioned in the 


' Acts and Epistles. The syllables given are — eva, rotrov, ydp. Most of these do not occur 


éotw, mpbs, ba (mistake for fora), bri, &pa, in the text. 
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table occur nowhere in the MS.; such are pov, vov, ddXa, ad, Tad, adTod, 
kap, dep [but dos No. II. prvKraidos], ep, tyr, ei, To, hu, wa, Ka, ex, TNS, 
ev, Umep, Tov, Tav, cas. If then so large a number of the signs explained in 
the table do not occur in the book, what was the intention of the table? 
This question cannot be answered with any certainty. Possibly the archetype, 
or the ultimate archetype, was far more abbreviated, and this table was 
originally appended to it and then copied by successive scribes; or, possibly, 
the writer of Reg. 181 was a tachygraph of experience, who out of his know- 
ledge composed a list of symbols for general utility without particular 
reference to his own manuscript. Some other solution may be advanced with 
equal probability. It may be said that the separate and independent character 
of the table seems marked by the title, and by the verses at the end: they 
give it the character of a manual for a pupil, and remind one of the list of 
ligatures and contractions that found its place till lately in Greek Grammars 
from that of Aldus (Ven. 1507, abbreviationes perpulerac seitu, quibus frequen- 
tissimo graect utuntur indifferenter et in principio et in medio et in fine 
dictionis) onwards. 

One may remark that the list appears to have been made for practical 
purposes, and is not either exclusive or consistent. So there appear the quite 
common forms ay, 671, ep, éotuv, de, eloiv, Ta, Tas, TES, OV, ws, Elvat, Sia, Ev, 
a, yap, vat, Tovs; and some that merely disguise their identity with these— 
fev, Tav, With one of two words, dep tas. To notice the forms in detail, 
vod and yod appear to be lineal descendants of the “, and™, of Vat. 
1809; at least, no new system seems to be involved. "Adda occurs, to my 
knowledge, in Laur. 5, 22, see Vitelli, Museo Italiano, i. p. 13, tav. VI. 3 (Prof. 
Vitelli has corrected his former interpretation of this sign). Karta is normal, 
so are av and tad:1 av is the older L, in its usual shape of the fourteenth 
century ; avtod is the + of the Grotta Ferrata tachygraphs ;* 071, cap, dep, 
call for no remark ; 7p, a form less rare than once supposed,* is provided with 
an enigmatical dot, e9 has a pair. As neither of these forms occur in the 
text of the MS., and yp is unfound, and ep rare in MSS. of this age, we 
cannot test the exactness of what we are given here in the table; but it is 
not difficult to believe that at so late a period, the diacritic dot, inorganic and 
supplied more or less at will to distinguish nearly identical forms, played a larger 
part than in earlier centuries when writing was more careful and forms more 
clearly differentiated. The next signs call for no remark : in é¢ the scribe has 
omitted the dots that are usual at this period, es is the old new-tachygraphical 
form; in the text, No. III. line 3, as I have noticed above, the writer misuses 
the symbol, supplying the already represented sigma. Evow, Ta, Tas, Teo are 
familiar; the former of these and other common syllables, though they do not 
need any discussion here, are instructive examples of graphical evolution, 
when compared with the same forms three or four hundred years before. ‘Ezi 





1 rair: originally, but the 7: has been erased. —_ frequently in the Paris MS. Coislin 387 (s. xi.). 
This is not shown clearly in the plate. 3 Eg. it may be found in Coistin 387, Laur. 
2 As this mode of contracting aids is rare, IS, Marco 304 (s. xi.), and Laur. 34, 28 (s, xi.) 
may mention that it occurs (ad7od and abréy) 
u2 
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is of course 7 of the new-tachygraphy: to has suffered, possibly from a con- 
fusion : the early form is ¢ ; dv is blunted down from ‘f; I do not know if Xa 
is a simple error, the Grotta Ferrata form is \, ; wa has an extra angle added 
to it, it should be merely >. ’Ex« appears twice in the list; the first form is 
clearly a softening down of the /* of the tenth century ; of the second form 
perhaps no certain account can be given. But for the dot beneath one would 
be inclined to think that in some confusion of mind the scribe had written 
the sign of ed twice over; but the dot suggests that it was intended to 
differentiate it from that sign. Possibly in the source from which the list 
was made up the forms for é« may have assumed such different aspects 
that the compiler thought he recognised two separate symbols. In ed he has 
apparently run the circumflex and the symbol together: the proper sign is /.1 
Trrep ras is of course two words, and in thinking them worthy of quotation 
as a single symbol the compiler was not less inconsistent than the authors of 
modern handbooks, where one finds two words like xal ouod exhibited as a 
single and monstrous compendium ; «cal is new-tachygraphic : the sign for tod 
is singularly corrupted, and we can hardly conjecture by what process the 
scribe evolved it from the *), of new-tachygraphy. Possibly the incorporation 
of the circumflex assisted. Tos, cay and cas are regular, the last two distorted. 
’As is singular, and so much resembles the form for evs that M. Martin quotes 
from the Ravenna Aristophanes that I am inclined to think the scribe mistook 
its real meaning; as of course is merely \/, The remaining signs are 
ordinary and little altered. At the bottom another hand has added azo, 
having taken it possibly from the text, where it is frequent. 


III. There remains a passage that is perhaps the most tachygraphically 
interesting of all, but which unfortunately I am only partly able to explain. 
It is a note, out of connection with the text of the book, that occurs on a 
blank space on f. 13r., after the index ; it is represented in plate No. IX. So 
far as I can transcribe it, it is as follows: 


dro Se Tov v> Wadpov ws Tov £5 sradpov avy Tovee (2) Tas yapaxtHpas 
6dedodv: Svava kata OBe Barews dvov va(?) pndev yer otdpav, va cod 
amnroynOn auevactexe WaTrep Bods eutrpoatagou: 7) avdpas 7 yuvaiKas. 

yparpas Tovs arpods . nuc[pa] RB els éXaguva Sépuata + cal Syrdwcov 
TO YapTHy * Kal atravw Tod xapTHv TH? Se Tas yapa / KTipas* Kal tvyoov [?] 
TO yaptnv EvAaXw + Kai Aovv Trav */ Kal rinebe (2? rur/Eere) wera peta€otod - 
(silk) kat Baora to es xpitipiov | Kat va Oavpacers : THde [27] TO yy [2] 
NYaApaxTypw. 

There is a similar but shorter note upon the verso of the same page, but 
it presents even greater difficulties than the other, and would be quite im- 


possible to represent in print. The two notes appear to be in the hand of the 
writer of the manuscript, and the frequent occurrence of words for paper, 





1 This rare sign occurs in the scholia to Ven. 201 (a. 951), Ar. Organon. 
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character, skins, suggests that they may be memoranda or instructions relative 
to the writing of a certain portion of the Psalter. They appear also to be in 
vulgar Greek. Perhaps a longer-continued acquaintance with the two docu- 
ments may enable me to put forth an interpretation of them. In the 
meantime I leave them to the judgment of the tachygraphical reader 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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THE THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 


In view of the great interest which has been expressed in the Theatre 
at Megalopolis, now in course of excavation by members of the British School 
at Athens, and of its real importance in connection with the question of the 
Greek Stage, it has been determined to publish, provisionally, a plan and 
section of it, without waiting for the completion of the work. The excavation 
will, ii is hoped, be finished in the spring: and a full account of our results, 
with the necessary plans and illustrations, will be published in a future 
number of this Journal, For the present, therefore, a very few words of 
explanation must suffice. 

The following is an explanation of the woodcuts, made from Mr. 
Loring’s drawings :— 


I.—PLan (Fig. 1). 


AA, BB.—Supporting walls of the auditorium ; which, while partly cut 
in the hill, is partly also an artificial embankment. 

C, C, C represents approximately the summit of the auditorium. 

FFF.—Tiers of ordinary seats. 

GGG.—Staircases («Aduaxes), dividing the seats of the auditorium into 
blocks («epxiSes). 

HH.—Passage, or gangway. 

JJJ—Better seats (Opovor), nine in number ; distinguished from the rest 
by high backs and arms at either end. 

KK.—Gutter (dyerds). 

LL.—Stone kerb, bounding the unpaved orchestra. The exact points at 
which this kerb terminates at E. and W. are not yet ascertained. 

MM.—Bases of statues, of Hellenistic or Roman period. 

N.—Front wall of the Greek stage, faced with steps, continuous from 
end to end of the stage, and connecting it with the orchestra. The original 
height of the Greek stage above the orchestra was probably 5’ 10’, its original 
breadth 18' 2”, 

O.—Back wall of ditto, with three entrances PPP. 

().—Low wall or stylobate which supported the columned front of the 
Ttoman stage. Five of the columns (gqq), or parts of them, are still cn situ. 

LRR.—Conglomerate wall, stuccoed on the inside, and enclosing a space 
of doubtful purpose. Perhaps it was formerly covered over and used either 
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as a store-chamber or as a room for 
the chorus to retire to when their 
presence was not required in the 
orchestra. 

SSSS.— A large four-sided stoa, 
such as Vitruvius (V. ix.) requires 
behind the stage-buildings, to serve, 
he says, both for the preparations of 
the chorus and as a shelter during 
rain. In its present form it is cer- 
tainly of later date than the theatre, 
and probably Roman. The various 
sets of bases in this stoa, which are 
at four different levels, are not wholly 
explained at present. Those nearest 
to the W., N., and E. walls are at the 
highest level of all, and supported the 
pillars of the colonnade. 

T, V—we suppose to be altars. 
V, the larger of the two, is built of 
conglomerate, stuccoed, and adorned 
with metopes and triglyphs. In the 
plan, V is shaded as Greek, 7’ as 
Roman: but this assignment of date, 
together with some other details in 
the present plan, is subject to re- 
v1s10n. 


I].—Section (Fig. 2). 


This section is taken through the 
line TA, in the plan; but it should 
be noted that the figures 71’ 4’, which 
are given as indicating the depth of 
the orchestra from kerb to Roman 
stage, represent its extreme depth, 
from the centre of the one to the 
centre of the other. 

Note also that the section is through 
the steps of the auditorium. Thus 
the steps appear in section, the ends 
of the seats in elevation, while the 
sections of the seats appear in outline 
only. 

©.—Gutter (AK in plan). 

A.—Kerb of orchestra (ZZ in plan). 
Then comes the orchestra itself, where 
the line, owing to its great length 
(71’ 4”), is necessarily broken off. 
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E.—Stylobate of Roman stage (@ in plan), with a column & in elevation. 

IIl.—Front wall of Greek stage (V in plan), with steps. The darker 
shading indicates what is still in situ ; the lighter indicates a restoration which, 
in its main features, is made certain by the height of the threshold V (P’ in 
plan) behind. Only such joints are given as can be determined with 
certainty. 

>.—Probable earth level of the orchestra in Greek times. 

0.—Probable surface of the Greek stage, which extended from IT to WV, 


and was either a wooden platform or merely a floor of beaten earth. 


Note.—In the above paragraphs the words ‘ Greek’ and ‘ Roman’ indicate 
period only. The later of our two stages does not conform in every respect 
to the Roman type. 


JTIT.—TuHeE GREEK STAGE, 


The portion of this theatre to which the chief interest attaches is of 
course the Greek stage, which is of an altogether exceptional character. 

A new theory has recently been promulgated by Dr. Dorpfeld and others, 
with reference to the relative positions of actors and chorus in the Greek 
Theatre. We are told that there was in theatres of Greek type no raised 
stage, the actors performing on the same level with the chorus, in the orchestra. 
According to this theory the various ‘Greek’ proscenia which have been 
hitherto discovered (Epidaurus, Oropus, Piraeus, Assos), as well as the pro- 
scenium described by Vitruvius (V. vii.) as an essential part of ‘Greek’ 
theatres and expressly declared by him to be a stage, are not stages at all, 
but ornamental back-walls (Dekorationswiinde) in front of which the actors 
acted. This theory, sufficiently repugnant both to artistic probability and to 
the direct evidence of Vitruvius, was tenable, as a paradox, so long as, and 
only so long as, no ‘Greek’ proscenium was discovered which could not be 
explained away as a ‘ Dekorationswand.’ 

Now our proscenium at Megalopolis cannot be so explained. It is proved 
to be a stage both by the presence of the three entrances behind it, on a level 
with its upper surface, and by the absence of any entrance through it to the 
orchestra; and we may add that the steps which form the front of our 
proscenium, while they provide a communication between stage and orchestra 
—the absence of which is one of Dr. Dérpfeld’s main arguments for his novel 
theory—altogether preclude the notion of a ‘ Dekorationswand.’ 

It is clear, then, that this discovery is fatal to the new theory taken as a 
whole—the theory, that is, that no raised stage existed in the ‘Greek’ theatre 
of any period For our stage is proved to be ‘Greek’ at once by its structure, 
by its position, and by the existence of a separate Roman stage. 

But it is of some importance to ascertain at what period the stage was 
erected ; for if it could be proved to be of, say, the 2nd or 8rd century B.c., 
the new theory might still be held in a modified form, 7.c. with reference not 
to the later ‘Greck’ theatre, but to that of the 4th and 5th centuries B.C, 
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The question of date will therefore be considered at more length in a future 
number of this Jowrnal, when a full publication of our results will be given. 
For the present we must confine ourselves to the statement that we have so 
far seen no reason for assigning the stage to a later period than the auditorium, 
which is proved, by an inscription which we have discovered, to be of 4th 
century construction. 


EK. A. GARDNER. 
WILLIAM LORING. 
G. C. RICHARDS. 
W. J. WOODHOUSE. 
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A NEW PORTION OF THE EDICT OF DIOCLETIAN 
FROM MEGALOPOLIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE inscription which follows came to light during the excavation 
undertaken this year, at Megalopolis, by the British School at Athens. It 
stood outside the house of a peasant, Bao/devos Iletpaxns, whose father 
had found it, many years previously, in a field upon the ancient site. The 
existence of the stone was reported first to the Ephor, Mr. Castroménos, 
who represented the Greek Government at our excavation. Mr. Castroménos 
courteously announced it to me, and both of us copied it. At that time we 
had no idea that it formed part of the ‘Edict of Diocletian’; this was first 
suggested to me by Mr. Gardner, Director of the School, on my return to 
Cambridge. Mr. Castroménos’ copy is to appear, as I understand, in the 
‘AeAriov. The text and edition which follow are from my own copy and 
squeeze. 


The Edict of Diocletian and his colleagues, commonly spoken of either 
by Mommsen’s title ‘De Pretiis Rerum Venalium’ or more briefly as the 
‘Edict of Diocletian,’ is known to us already from a large number of fragments, 
Greek and Latin, found all (with one exception) in different parts of Greece 
or Asia Minor, and amounting together to many hundred lines, It is still 
however far from being complete. 

Apart from earlier and necessarily less complete editions (for which v. 
Corpus. Inser, Lat., vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 801), all the fragments known up to date 
were collected, pieced together, and published 

(1) by Mommsen in the Berichte der stichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, vol, iii. 1851. 

(2) by Waddington—first in the section ‘ Inscriptions Grecques et Latines’ 
of Le Bas and Waddington’s Voyage archéologique en Grece et en Asie Minewre— 
and secondly in separate form, under the title Edit de Dioclétien, éablissant le 
Maximum dans ? Empire Romain (Paris, 1864). The latter publication is a 
verbatim reprint of the former. 

(3) by Mommsen again, in the Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum, vol. iii. 
pt. 2 (Berlin 1873). : 

Each of these editions is more complete than the one which preceded it, 
that in the Corpus (C_I_L.) being the most complete of all. Since its publi- 
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cation, however, a considerable number of fragments have appeared; for a 
complete list of which I must refer to an article by Mommsen in the first 
part of the Hermes for the current year (1890), p. 17 sqg. None of these 
fragments coincide with ours, with the exception of that numbered ‘7’ in 
Mommsen’s list,—an inscription from: Megara, hitherto unpublished, but 
promised as No. 23 in Dittenberger’s forthcoming Jnseriptiones Gracciae 
septentrionalis. This fragment coincides, according to Mommsen, with a 
considerable part of Chap. XVI. in the arrangement adopted by himself and 
Waddington, but is in so imperfect a condition that it has been found 
impossible to equate it, line by line, with the version previously known (that 
from Carystus in Euboea). <A portion of this fragment must correspond with 
our Col. IIT.; and, imperfect as it is said to be, we shall look forward to its 
publication with interest. Another fragment, not mentioned by Mommsen, 
some parts of which may possibly be found to coincide with that from 
Megalopolis, is one which was discovered this year (1890) by the American 
School in their excavations at Plataea. This fragment, like that from Megara, 
is at present unpublished. 

Our own fragment is by far the most considerable which has appeared 
since the publication of the Edict by Mommsen in 1851, both from its extent 
(255 lines) and from the large proportion of it which is entirely new—how 
large a proportion, may be seen at a glance by a reference to my cursive 
edition, in which the parts known already are given in light, the new parts in 


heavy, type. 


The inscription is engraved on a slab of white limestone, 5}” thick, and 
(originally) 2’ 11” square, exclusive of a small moulding which runs along the 


top. The top left-hand corner and the bottom right-hand corner of the slab 


are broken away. 
The inscription is arranged in four columns, and the original number of 


lines was 85 toa column. In the present state of the stone no column is 
quite complete ; of the second, which is the most nearly complete, 80 lines 
only are extant, and the first 10 and last 9 of them are very fragmentary. 
Were the slab complete, however, the inscription would still not be con- 
tinuous: for both the moulding, which runs along the top of the slab and not 
along the bottom, and a comparison with other versions of the Edict prove 
that a lower slab (or slabs, but there is no need for more than one) is missing. 
Thus, for example, our Col. III. contains a portion of the Edict which is 
preserved, though very imperfectly, on a slab from Carystus, in Euboea, which 
it accompanies as far as Col. IT. 1. 46 (C.L.Z.) of the Carystian stone. The 
remainder of the Carystian fragment appears neither on our Col. III. nor 
on our Col. IV. Unless therefore we suppose a sudden and unaccountable 
divergence of the two inscriptions at this point, we are led to the conclusion 
that this portion was engraved on a missing slab of the Megalopolitan version. 
Again a considerable part of the Carystian precedes our Col. IIT., and yet does 
not appear on our Col. II.; it must therefore have formed a portion of Col 
II. which was engraved on a missing lower slab. In my edition of the text I 
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have indicated, by notes at the foot of each column, how much of the inscrip- 
tion is missing, and where (if anywhere) the missing portions may be found. 

The letters on our slab vary from }” to 3” in height. The engraving is 
careless, as the date of the Edict (A.D. 301) might lead us to expect,—and 
very shallow, but the lines are fairly horizontal and evenly distributed, the 
number in each column agreeing exactly. The first 25 lines of Col. I. being 
absent, the following equation will enable the exact position of any line of the 
inscription to be determined : 

Ool. I. 1. 1 =Col. IL, IIT, IV. 1. 26. 

One peculiarity in the engraving deserves special notice. The stone, 
before it received the inscription, was extremely rough. In some places the 
surface was damaged, in others yellowish veins stuck up and marred its even- 
ness ; and in many cases the irregularity was so great that it was impossible 
to engrave at all, and gaps have been left, often occurring in the middle of a 
word. This added considerably to the difficulty of deciphering the inscription, 
as it was not always easy to determine where letters were missing and where 
they were not, or how many letters were to be supplied. A good example of 
this is Col. II. ll. 56—58, where the gaps in the inscription, added to the 
indistinctness of the letters themselves, made the entry for a long time 
unintelligible. 


For an introduction to the Edict itself, I must refer to the preliminary 
chapter in Waddington’s edition ; but the following summary, which is based 
upon it, may be found useful :— 

(1) The date of the Edict is fixed, by the number of consulships and 
tenures of the ‘tribunicia potestas’ assigned to its promulgators, to the last 
quarter (after Sept. 17) of the year 301 A.D. 

(2) In form it is an ‘ Edictum ad Provinciales’—the provincials being 
addressed by the Emperors and Caesars directly, and not through the 
magistrates. Thus the preamble begins with the names and titles of the 
two Emperors, Diocletian and Maximian, and of the two ‘ Caesars,’ Constantius 
Chlorus and Galerius—followed by the word ‘dicunt’ (the more usual form in 
edicts of this class is ‘ provincialibus salutem dicunt’), Thus also the words 

provinciales nostri’ (voc.) occur in the course of the preamble. 

(8) The Edict is for the whole Empire. The preamble says :— 

. . Maxime cum ejusmodi statuto non civitatibus singulis ac 
populis adque provinciis, sed wniverso orbi provisum esse videatur.’ 

Both Mommsen and Waddington consider that it was practically opera- 
tive only in the Greek and Oriental provinces which were under the immediate 
rule of Diocletian ; but I doubt whether there is sufficient ground for this 
opinion. It is true that a large number of the articles mentioned are Oriental, 
but a very large number also are from the West—e.g. nearly all the woollen, 
garments, and the wool itself, of our Cols. III. and 1V. It is true also that 
all the copies hitherto discovered have been discovered in the Eastern pro- 
vinces; but this only proves that excavation has been busier in the East 
than in the West. 
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(4) The sums named are not fixed prices, but maximum prices; v. 
preamble, ‘non praetia venalium rerum, sed modum statuendum [es]se 
censuimus.’ 

(5) Wilful disobedience of the Edict was punishable by death or depor- 
tation—‘ placet, ut, siquis contra formam statuti hujus conixus fuerit audentia, 
capitali periculo subj[u]getur.’ 

(6) The result of the Edict is mentioned by the contemporary Lactantius, 
de Mortibus Persecutorum, chap. vii.—‘ Tunc ob exigua et vilia multus sanguis 
effusus, nec venale quidquam metu apparebat et caritas multo deterius 
exursit, donec lex necessitate ipsa post multorum exitium solveretur,’ 

(7) The prices are reckoned in ‘denarii,’ represented hy the symbols 
(e.g. in Car. and Meg.), ¥ (in Ger.), and in Latin sometimes by gp, 

The ‘ denarius’ in question is not the silver denarius with which we are 
familiar, but a copper coin of the later empire. Its value has, until quite 
recently, been matter of the greatest doubt. Both Mommsen and Waddington 
agreed in provisionally equating it, so far as its value relatively to the gold 
coin (‘aureus’ or ‘solidus’) is concerned, with the ‘ follis’ of Constantine; but 
the value of the ‘follis’ itself was uncertain, Mommsen placing it at 74;, 
Waddington at 5}, of the ‘solidus’ With regard to the latter point it now 
appears that Waddington was right; but both he and Mommsen were wrong 
in their equation of the ‘denarius’ with the ‘follis. The ‘denarius’ of 
Diocletian was a very much smaller coin than either of them supposed. 

The document which has finally settled this question is a fragment of the 
Edict discovered at Elatea (Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1885, 
p. 222 sqq.). Under the heading, Ilepi ypveod it contains the entry— 


> e 


Xpucod Bpvtys év py[y]Acous  év orXoKoTTIivoLs XU.a’ Rew<vpia> 


ac. 1 lb. of fine gold, in bar or in specie, 50,000 denarii’ : which, as Mommsen 
points out in the article above referred to (Hermes, 1890, p. 17 sqq.), implies 
that the value of the denarius was 5} of the value of a Roman pound of 
gold, Then, reckoning the pound of gold at its present value—viz. 913°59 
Marks—Mommsen obtains, as the equivalent of the ‘denarius,’ 14 Pf—more 
exactly 1827 Pfi—or about } of an English penny. This determination of 
Mommsen’s must, I suppose, be taken as final. Only it must be remembered, 
that to translate the ‘denarius’ into modern copper is somewhat misleading ; 
for it obscures the point on which alone the prices quoted in the Edict can 
instruct us—viz. not the relative value of copper and of commodities (copper 
money being then, as now, mere token money), but the relative value of gold 
and of commodities. This relative value was, it now appears, extremely 
high,—ze. either gold was dear or commodities were cheap. The prices for 
coats and cloaks indeed (Col. IIL.) are high enough ; but 2 denarii a mile for 
porterage (II. 17, 18), 4 denarii for a spade (I. 41) or fork (I. 45), and the 
prices assigned to fodder of various kinds (II. 29-31), are such ridiculously 
small sums that one feels inclined to decide for the former rather than 
the latter alternative, ic. if commodities were cheap, it is at least equally 
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certain that gold was dear. The absolute value of (ic. the difficulty of 
obtaining) commodities remains uncertain. 

In these circumstances the interest of the inscription centres 

(a) In the commodities themselves—their names, the materials of which 
they were made, and the knowledge to be obtained of them by a comparison 
with evidence from other sources. 

(b) In the local epithets, which tell us of the countries from which these 
commodities were exported ; and, in this connexion, the Bépos Bpetavvixos of 
III. 2 has a special interest for English readers. 

(c) In the relative prices of the objects specified. 

(8) The only weights and measures which occur in our portion of the 
inscription are the pound [Ae(rpa (more commonly spelt Ad7pa), = Lat. ‘libra’ 
symbol »,|—the ownce [oyxéa or obyxia, = Lat. ‘uncia’: symbol [o (v. note 
on III. 88)]—the ‘ modius’ [wodcos|—and the mile [wedAcor’]. 

The Roman pound =c. 0°72 of the English pound Avoirdupois; the 
ounce is 3/5 of the Roman pound, and is therefore almost exactly an English 
ounce; the ‘modius’ is approximately an English peck; and the mile 1618 
English yards.) 

(9) Evidently there was no authorized Greck version of the Edict. This 
is proved by variations in the wording of different copies, by the insertion of 
headings in some which are absent in others, and by some curious mistrans- 
lations. Waddington’s remarks on this subject are amply borne out by the 
Megalopolitan fragment. With regard to headings, note especially our 
heading Ilept Aavapéwy (III. 55), which occurs neither in the Carystian nor 
in the Theban version, An example of mistranslation occurs in I. 11 dzo 
Birov (where see note): but the mistake is not peculiar to our stone. On 
the whole the author of the Megalopolitan version has avoided mistranslation 
by a free use of transcription. Jistranscription is very frequent: ¢.4. 
mopévtou (II. 42) is a transcription of ‘tomenti, yAevdca (I. 39) probably of 
‘ glibia,’ dyAaBpa (I. 40) of ‘ dolabra,’ 


In editing the text of the new fragment, I have been careful to equate it 
with other versions (those from Geronthrae, Carystus, and Thebes) wherever 
these coincide with ours; giving them credit, by the adoption of a different 
kind of type, for every letter which they have correctly, and adding a complete 
collation in the notes. This was no easy matter where—as in the first 33 
lines of Col. III.—a few letters only of the earlier versions were extant, and 
the number of lines (but not necessarily the number of entries) differed from 
the number on our stone; and where Lenormant’s copy differed, even in 
number of lines, from Kéhler’s later and far better copy of the same stone. 
The collation possesses, however, very great interest, first because it proves the 
general agreement between the different versions of the Edict, and secondly 
because it brings out clearly the points in which our fragment supplements or 
corrects those previously known, or vice versd. I am bound to add that in 





1 Gow: Companion to School Classics. 
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almost every case the Megalopolitan version has proved both completer and 
more correct than the rest. 

In order to fit each column of our inscription into its proper place among 
the other fragments, I have placed in the margin of my copy indications of the 
stone or stones with which each portion coincides, and in the margin of my 
edition indications of those parts of Waddington’s (Wadd.) and of Mommsen’s 
(C.L.L.) editions of the entire Edict with which they are to be equated, or 
between which they are to be inserted. Lastly, in order to knit all together, 
I give here in tabular form a list of the different parts of Wadd., CLL. 
and Meg. ( = Megalopolitan fragment), in the order in which they 
must be read so as to make this portion of the Edict as nearly continuous 
as possible :— 


(1) Wadd. or C.L.Z. XV. 1—22 and Meg. I. 1—8 
(2) Wadd. or C.L.Z. XV. 23—42 = Meg, I. 9—48. 
(3) Meg. I. 49—60. 
(4) Portion missing—lower slab of Meg. 
(5) Meg. II. 
(6) 5 lines and the lower slab missing. But the bottom part of this lower 
slab corresponded to 
(7) Wadd, XVI. 1—18 or C.L.LZ. XVI. 1—20. 
8) Wadd. XVI. 19—66 or 67 
©) or OLE. XVI 21-56 }- cael 
(9) Wadd. XVI. 67 or 68—101 or C.LZ. XVI. 57—100. 
(10) Portion missing. 
(11) Meg. IV. 
(12) Small portion missing. 
(13) Wadd. or C.LL. XVIL—end3 


In Chap. XV. (our Col. I.) the readings of Wadd. and of CLL. are 
practically identical ; but for Chap, XVI. (our Col. III.) C.LZ., rather than 
Wadd., should be used, Lenormant’s copy, which Waddington followed, being 
wholly untrustworthy (cf. introductory note on Col. III.). Waddington’s notes, 
however, should be consulted throughout. 





In my commentary, the following are the works to which I am most 
indebted :— 


1 These must be added together ; they cannot upper, 85 lines. 21+85=106. From this total 


be equated ; for the few letters which remain in 
Meg. do not correspond to the readings of the 
Geronthraean stone (Wadd. and C./.Z.), while 
they evidently form part of the same, or a 
similar, section. This implies either an omis- 


sion on one of the two stones, or a slight 
difference of arrangement between them. 

2 The missing portion of Col. III. on the slab 
at Megalopolis is 21 lines; and the lower slab 
(entirely absent) perhaps contained, like the 


subtract 60 lines of the Carystian stone [our 
portion (9)]. This leaves 46 lines as the prob- 
able amount missing both from the Carystian 
stone and from our own. 

3 This portion is far from being continuous. 
C.1.L. has more than Wadd. ; and C.2.Z. may 
be supplemented by various fragments more 
recently discovered, by far the most important 
of which is that from Elatea (Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique, 1885, p. 222 sqq.). 
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(1) Waddington, Adit de Dioclétien (Paris, 1864). I have borrowed from, 
or referred to, his notes continually; in some cases I venture to hope that I 
have added something to them, where the new fragment throws light on 
words previously obscure. For my comment on the many new words which 
occur in our portion of the Edict I of course am solely responsible. 

(2) Du Cange, Glossariwm mediae et infimae Latinitatis; and the 
corresponding Greek glossary. (Forcellinus has also proved useful, besides 
the ordinary books of reference which it is needless to enumerate.) 

(3) Of ancient authors, Pliny the elder has been of the greatest 
assistance; our inscription is continually illustrated by passages in the 
Historia Naturalis; and I owe a special debt to the invaluable Index which 
fills the last two volumes of Sillig’s edition of that work. 


It remains only to add an explanation of the abbreviations, and other 
signs, which I have employed. 

I. In the copy, shading //////// represents breaks or irregularities in the 
stone—wherever either letters are lost or, owing to the irregularity, a gap 
was intentionally left. 

Dotted letters (¢.g. ¢, 4) represent doubtful letters on the stone. 

II. In the edition :— 

Square brackets [ ] shew corrections or restorations. 

Round brackets (__) shew doubtful letters. 

Angle brackets < > shew the completion of words abbreviated either 
intentionally or otherwise. 

Heavy type indicates portions which are new (z.c. not already known 
from other sources). 

Thin type, portions which are old. 

In the case of words of which the component letters are partly old and 
partly new—where the word is new (i.e. neither an old word newly spelt, nor 
the completion of a word previously conjectured)—I have appended to it 
an asterisk (*) in heavy type. 

The marks §§, §, and the numbers (1), (2), (3), are introduced mainly to 
clear up the classification at the end of Col. IV. 

At the end of each entry I have added the number of ‘denarii’ in 
Arabic numerals. 

III. In the commentary :— 

Ger. = stone from Geronthrae in Laconia (‘ Tabula Geronthraea Secunda,’ 
C.L.L, Vol, Il. Pt. 2, p.817, or Le Bas and Waddington, ‘ Voyage Archéologique, 
etc., section ‘ Inscriptions Grecques et Latines,’ vol. II. p. 43). 

Car.=stone from Carystus in Euboea (‘ Fragmentum Carystium Prius,’ 
C.L.L. vol. II. pt. 2, p. 821, or Wadd. Edit de Dioclétien, pp. 43, 44). 

Theb, = stone from Thebes (‘Exemplum Thebanum,’ C.Z.Z, vol. III. pt. 2, 
p. 823). 

Meg.=our own stone at Megalopolis. 

Wadd. = Waddington, Edit de Dioclétien, Paris, 1864. 

C.1.L.= Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum, vol. 111. pt. 2, Berlin, 1873 


HS: VOL, Xt. xX 
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COL. 4. 


(The first 25 lines are missing. Thus l. 1 of Column L. corresponds, in position, 


New. (Cf. 
Ger. Col. L 
37-61.) 
He 
-48 = Ger. 
Col. I. 62-II. 61. 
10 
Ld 
20 
Zo 
30 
35 





to 1. 26 of Columns IL, IIL, and IV.) 
N 
*K 
*O 
*YN 
¥*O 
/ZOYAOXHMXA 
//// (TPOXOYKAPPAPIKOY XAT 
[///1 ON 
N////KAAAICTONTOYCTPO 
ATT ATIOBITOYX WPICCIAH 
////OY ¥,5 
CAPATAPONAY EIA WTOYCEXONTOYC 
TPOXOYCX WPICCIAHPOY ¥.! 
PAIAAAY EL|AWTOYCEXOYCATOYC 
TPOXOYCXWPICCIAHPOY *T 
AOPMEITWPIONEXONTOYCTPO 
////OYCBIT WTOYCXWPICCIAHP ¥ZD 
A///////////OPMEIT WPIONEXONTOYC 
TPOXOYCAY////ELAWTOYCX WPIC 
CIAH////POY * LA 
CAPATAPABIT////WTAKAIOXHMATA 
TAAOITTAMETATWNKANOWNKAI 
TOYCIAHPOYAOFOYFENOMENOY 
TOYCIAHPOYTTITIPACKECOAIODE! 
AOYCIN 
KAPOYXONBITWTONXWPICCIAHP %,Z 
TIEPIKAPPWN 
K APPONTETPATPOXONMETAZYFOY 
XWPICCIAHPOY ¥*,AD 
K APPOCCECIAHP WMENOCYTIEPTOY 
ZYAIKOYKAITOYCIAHPOYAOLOY 
TENOMENOYOYTWCOEIAEITI 
TIPACKECOAI 
AMAZAAITPOXOCMETAZYLOYX WPIC 
CIAHPOY *W 
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COL. I. 


[*€](v) 
[€](¥) 


fou 8 oxqu<aros>? A 
(v) tpoxod KappapiKod HAs’ 
§§. Tept dynua](r)ov 
Zapayapolv Kaddvorov Tois Tpo- 
[xovs exov] awd* Birov® ywpis ody- 
[pov Xs 
Sapdyapov dyyedwrods Exov Tors 
tpoxovs xopis adnpov *(,y)P’ 
‘Paida aWedwrois exovca Tovs 
Tpoxovs xawpis oidnpov X,7/ 
Aoppetapiov Exov Tovs Tpo- 
[x]ovs Bu(r)wrots* yxapis odnp<ov> Xk’ 
Aoppera@piov Exov Tovs 
Tpoxovs dyedwrovs xwpis 
oLdnpou ¥*,8 
Sapdyapa Bitora* Kai oynpara 
ra Nowa peta tov kavOav Kai 
Tod atdnpov, Adyou* yevoyevou 
Tov oiSypov mimpackerOar odei- 
Aovow 
Kapodxov Bitwrov ywpis oidyp<ov> xX, 
§§. Tlept xappov 
Kappov tetpatpoxoy pera Cuyov 
xepis odnpov Xap 
Kappos ceodnpwpevos trip tov* 
EvdKod*® Kai tod adypov Adyou* 
yevouevov obras oeiher m- 
mpackeo bat 
“Auaka Sitpoxos peta Cvyod xwpis 
odnpov Xo 


Denarii. 


50 ~=—s 11-8 New. (Cf. 
Wadd. and 
40 cLL. xv. 1-22.) 


20 
70 
750 
70 
30 
36 


9-48 = Wadd. 
and C.1L.L. XV 
23-42. 


6,000 


3,500 


3,000 


7,500 


4,000 


7,000 


1,500 


800 





49-60 New, 
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TPIBOAOCZYAINOC ¥*C 
APOTPONMETAZYLFOY *P 
TIAYTAAHTOIFAEYAIA *P 
40 AHAABPAHTOITITOION *IB 
TIAAA *A 
OPEINAZ *H 
TYPXHAIOAOYCZYAINH ¥A 
CKADHTTENTAMOAIAIA PN 
45 MOAIOCZYAINOC %*N 
MOAIOCCIAHPENAETOC ¥O€E 


K ABAQAHTOIKAMHAACHMOAIAIA 
FEFENHMENHTETOPNEYMENH XA 
MYAOCKABAAAAPIKOCENAIOOIC XAD 


a0 MYAOCONIKOC *,ACN 
MYAOCYAPAAETIKOC *,B 
XEIPOMYAOC X%*CN 
TIEPIKOCKINWN 


KOCKINONAAWNIKONATTIOBYPCHC ¥CN 


55 OCKINONATIOAEPMATOCCIMIAAAIA 
*Y 
INONTIAEKTON////////MEFA *C 
ONTTAEK TONIAIWTIKON 
WEIAN 
60 N////////TIAEK TON 


(The lower slab—perhaps 85 lines, like the wpper—is missing.) 


COL. I. 


Lines 1-8,—These lines, which are new, are too fragmentary for restoration. Ap- 
parently they belonged to a section dealing with the parts of carriages and carts. Such a 
section, in the Geronthraean fragment (v. Introduction), which contains our lines 9-48, 
occurs in precisely this position, viz. immediately before the section epi éynparor. It is 
headed Tepi &Ao@v tov is ta dynuara, but no part of it agrees with ours, There must 
therefore have been either a difference of arrangement between the Geronthraean version 
and our own, or an omission in one or the other of them. 


Lines 9-48,—This portion of our inscription coincides with part of the fragment 
referred to in the preceding note, from Geronthrae in Laconia. The fragment in question 
was copied by Le Bas, and edited (from Le Bas’ copy, supplemented by squeezes) (a) by 
Waddington (Edit de Dioclétien, 1864) ; (b) by Mommsen (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
vol. III. part 2, 1873). The two editions of the stone from Geronthrae agree perfectly 
(at any rate in the portions which concern us), except that in some places one editor 
deciphered a letter or two more than the other on his squeeze ; in these cases I have given. 
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Denarii. 
TpiBoros ~vAuvos ¥o’ 200 
Apotrpov pera fvyoo* Xp’ 100 
TIatdyAa rou yAetdia xp 100 
40 AndaBpa rot mrotoy Ke’ 12 
TlaAa 5" 4 
Opeivat %1/ : 8 
Tupxyn SwWSous* Evdtvy* *o* 4 
ZKadn trevtapodiata* Xpv'* 150 
45 Médios EvAtvos *y' 50 
Médtos odnpevBerds oe 75 
KaBaéa ifroe Képnrta*® onpodiata 
yeyevnuern Teropvevpévy rN 30 
Midos KaBaddAapicds ev Aldois Had’ 1,500 
50 MidAos dvexds ¥,acv 1,250 
Midos iSpaderikds %,B’ 2,000 
Xerpdpvdos Hov 250 
§§. Ilept Kookivey 
Kéokwov adwvixdv ard Biprns Hov 250 
55 K]écxwvov ard Sépparos opida(Arja 
oan eek a %v 400 
Kéox]|woy mrextov péya Xo" 200 
Kéoxw ov mrexrov iStwrikdy 
w(ptjav 
GO Kéokwo|v mexrov 


(The missing portion is supplied by no other fragment.) 


in my collation, the fuller reading ; occasionally I have given both, distinguishing them by 
the abbreviations (Wadd.) and (C./.L.) respectively. From the proportion of heavy type 
to light in my transcript of lines 9-48, and from the notes, it will be seen that the 
Megalopolitan version (Veg.) is both completer and more correct than the Geronthraean 
(Ger.). 

Line 9,—Ger. Mepi [6] x[nva]rov,—thus supplementing ours. Under the heading 
éxfpara are included travelling and pleasure carriages, &c. ; under the heading xéppa, carts 
and waggons for agricultural purposes (Wadd.). This meaning of the word xdppov 
corresponds roughly to that of xéddo in modern Greek ; but the modern xdppo is a cart 
rather than a waggon. 

Lines 10-12.—Ger. [Sap]d[y]a[p]o[y r]o[vs] tpoyods exov dopSirovs xwpis adnpov 
¥ ,y—but the final s in the extraordinary word AOPBITOYC appears, from the 
diminutive size given to it in the copies, to have been doubtful. Thus, though the reading 
is completely altered, only two letters in Ger, (OP for TT0) are different from those 
of Meg. 

Lapdéyapov.— Wadd. says this word probably = Lat. ‘sarracum’; but ‘sarracum’ is a 
heavy waggon of some sort (v., e.g., Juv. IIT. 254, 5 ‘ Modo longa coruscat Sarraco veniente 





49-60 New. 
Comes between 
XV. and XVI. 
of Wadd. and 
C.I.L. 
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abies’ etc.), while capéyapov, from its position, must be some kind of pleasure conveyance. 
I suggest therefore that capdyapoy is a corruption, not of ‘sarracum,’ a waggon, but of 
‘sarraclum,’ a waggonette. This would at once account for the p, otherwise inexplicable, 
and give us the sort of meaning we require. The word ‘sarraclum’ occurs once (Ammianus 
xxxi. 2, 18, quoted in Forcellinus), but has been corrected to ‘sarracum’ for want of the 
confirmatory evidence which our inscription supplies. Wadd, says ‘I] y avait des wapdyapa 
a deux et & quatre roues’; but this remark is based on 1. 22 capdyapa Bipwra (bi-rota), 
where however we dispute the reading Bipwra, so that the evidence for the two-wheeled 
capayapor falls through. 

éopBirds is explained by Wadd. (after Mommsen) as a hybrid word, formed from the 
Latin ‘ orbis’ with the Greek negative prefix, and meaning ‘non in orbem flexus,’ so that 
the rpoxds dopSirds would be the mere pieces of wood destined to form a wheel. He restores 
the word also in 1. 18, and is followed by Mommsen in the Corpus (C.1.L.), though from 
their copies it appears that the reading of the stone (if they read it correctly) was Bipwrovs. 

Now, even if the reading dopSirods in ll. 11 and 18 were correct, the explanation 
given of the word would be open to two objections: (1) no instance of a hybrid word 
occurs in the inscription ; Latin words are either translated into Greek, or transcribed in 
Greek characters and provided with Greek terminations ; (2) the dSoppyecrmpiov with the 
Tpoxos aopSirds costs more than that with the rpoxds dyedords—a reductio ad absurdum 
of the theory that the former is incomplete, the latter complete. But as a matter of fact 
aopBcrov(s) in 1. 11 must be an engraver’s error for dwé Birov, which he did not understand, 
and in 1, 18 it is a mere conjecture of the editors for Bipwrovs, which they did not understand 
(the epithet ‘bi-rotus’ being obviously inapplicable to a wheel) ; the real reading in 1. 18 
was probably Sir@rots, as in Meg. 

Now let us turn to our own readings, ard Birov in 1. 11, and Birwrods in 1.18. In the 
first place they are equivalent, for both alike are opposed to dyetd@rovs in the entries which 
follow them (Il. 13 and 20 respectively). Now Biros must be the Latin ‘ vitus,’ an obscure 
word, for which however there is sufficient evidence (v. Forcellinus, s.v.). (1) It occurs in 
Probus, Jnstituta Artium (p. 116, 22, Keil), where it appears as a feminine word making 
abl. sing. ‘vitu,’ dat. and abl. plur. ‘ vitibus,’ not ‘ vitubus,’ but distinguished from abl. plur, 
of ‘vitis’ by a difference of accentuation. (2) It oceurs in Marius Victorinus, Ars 
Grammatica (p. 56, 17, Keil), where ‘vitus’ (‘viti in rotis’) is given as a derivative from 
‘viere’ (to bend, plait), whence ‘vimen’ &c, Here Keil suspects ‘viti in rotis’ and 
substitutes ‘vietores’; but the MS. reading is borne out by our inscription, which makes 
‘vitus’ a part of a wheel. (3) In the Corp. Gloss. Lat. (ed. Goetz), Vol. IT. p. 334, are the 
entries ‘irus, vitus’ (al. virus) and ‘xavOds tpoxod, urus’—the latter of which, or else some 
similar gloss, was corrected by Scaliger (Jp. 333) to ‘ vitus’ on the authority of Victorinus, 
Thus, apart from our inscription, the evidence for ‘ vitus,’ as part of a wheel, rests only (1) 
on Victorinus, and (2) on the former of the above glosses; and in each case the reading 
has, for want of confirmatory evidence, been hitherto disputed. Scaliger follows Victorinus 
in deriving ‘ vitus’ from ‘viere’ ; but it is more probably identical with the Greek trus, 
the v representing a lost digamma. 

The conclusion, then, is that ‘vitus’ (8iros in our inscription) = trvs, the felloe, or 
periphery, of a wheel. But dys also commonly =the felloe of a wheel. How ‘vitus’ differed 
from ‘ apsis’ (dys), and the tpoxds Birwrds from the rpoxds dyetdwros, is not clear. Possibly 
the rpoyos dyerdwros was a solid (spokeless) wheel ; for such wheels were certainly used in 
ancient times, and dys (from dato) may, and often does, mean a disc as well as a circle 
or are. irvs, on the other hand, means nothing but a rim, and implies a periphery, with 
spokes, as in modern wheels. This suggestion, which is little more than conjecture, at 
least accounts for the difference in price between the two. 

Lastly, the question occurs, How did the reading amé Birov in 1.11, as equivalent to 
Biratés, arise? Possibly some engraver with the Latin ‘vitutus,’ or some such word, before 
him, supposed the epithet to be one expressing material ; and the mistake which thus arose 
has been perpetuated. By the time he reached 1.18 he had seen the word dyWederors, 
which opened his eyes, and prevented him from repeating the mistake. 
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Our price %,s is an improvement on Ger.’s ¥,y, which made the rpoyxds Birwrds in the 
case of the capdyaooy less expensive than the rpoyos dyedords, while in the case of the 
Ooppetra@pioy it is more expensive. 

Lines 13, 14,—-apeSwrots.— Ger. ayidwro’s. ,T in Meg. is probably a mere slip of 
the chisel for ,F, which is the reading of Ger. 

Lines 15, 16.—aedwrors, rpoxovs.—Ger. dydwrods, rpoxo[is]. ‘PaiSa = Lat. ‘raeda’ 
or ‘reda,’ a four-wheeled travelling-carriage. It must have been extremely light, if one 
may believe Suetonius’ statement about Caesar—that he travelled, in a hired ‘reda,’ at the 
rate of a hundred (Roman) miles a day (Suet. Caesar, 57). 

Lines 17, 18.—-8oppertdprov, tpo[x ois, oiiqnp<ov>, *%fh.—Ger. Sopputadpiov, tpoxors, 
adnpov, X, 8p. Brrwrots.—Ger. [do]p[ScJrovs ; but this is a conjectural restoration of the 
editors, very much farther from the truth than the reading of their stone, which, if they 
copied it correctly, was BIPQTOYC, The epithet Bipwros (‘bi-rotus’) is of course 
inapplicable to a wheel ; and Birwrods, which is probably the true reading of Ger., as of 
Weg., was an unknown word and naturally did not occur to them. 

Aopperrdprov (‘dormitorium’) is of course a sleeping-carriage—not a litter, however, for 
The following passage, which is quoted both by Forcellinus and Du Cange, 


it had wheels, 
It is part of St. Jerome’s 


includes several of the dxnpata (‘vehicula’) of our list. 
commentary on Isaiah Ixvi. 20; he enumerates the different vehicles, &c., in which it 
is said the people shall be brought to Jerusalem as an offering to the Lord, ‘ Equos et 
quadrigas, et rhedas et lecticas, sive basternas, et dormitoria, mulosque et mulas, et carrucas, 
et diversi generis vehicula.’ The distinction here made between ‘ dormitoria’ and ‘ lecticae 
sive basternae’ seems at first sight to bear out the meaning (‘carriage’ not ‘litter’) in our 
inscription ; but it must be admitted that later on St. Jerome appears to use ‘basternae’ 
and ‘dormitoria’ indifferently. 

Lines 19-21.--Ger. Aoppitapior €xov tLodbs t]poxods ayida[rodis xalpis odnpov ¥,B. 

Lines 22-26,—fitrerd.— Ger. Sipora. 

kal Tod otSypov, Adyou yevouevou rod oiSHpov,—(rer. Kai Tod oudnpou b€ rod yryvopévov. 
But Ger.’s rod atdypov tod yyvopévov is meaningless, and the kai . d€ is rather 
absurd. Our reading Adyou for d€ tov, and the repetition of rod odypov, makes all clear. 
As to our reading Birwra, the third letter is not absolutely clear ; but it can hardly be 
anything but a T, and is certainly not a P, Moreover the reading T brings this line 
into accord with 11. 10—12, with which it corresponds, Five kinds of vehicles (rapdyapa and 
Soppetrapra, With wheels Birwrot and dyedwrtoi, and paida of the latter kind) have been 
mentioned, and their prices, without the iron, have been given. The present entry provides 
for the case in which the same vehicles are sold with the iron. Instead of a repetition of 
the whole list, the jirst of the five (capayapa Birra, a shortened form of wapdyapa Birwrtods 
éyovra Tos Tpoxors) is repeated, with the addition kai 6xnpata ta Aowmd, Which exactly = 
‘«rd. or §&e.” The reading Bipwra, given by Wadd. and CLL, as that of Ger. alters 
the whole drift of the passage, by introducing a new lind of vehicle, which is supposed to 
Probably Ger., like JWeg., really reads Birwrd, but the word, 


be sold always with the iron. 
being unknown, was not recognized, and T is easily mistaken for P, 

Note that the reading Bite7a destroys the evidence for the two-wheeled gcapdyapov ; 
cf. note on wapdyapor, 1. 10, 

xavOav, here ‘tiers’—not the wooden periphery, which we have had already. 

Line 27.—Kapotxov Pirardv.—(icr, xapodxa :Aryata. The numeral ,¢° is absent 
from Ger. 

Kapotya (= earruca) is of course more correct than xapodxov ; but in this inscription 
Thus, xdppos and xéppov are used indifferently 


genders are treated with great contempt. 
The last 


(I. 29, 31), mAodpos (II. 32) = Lat. pluma, rpiBodos (I. 37) = Lat. tribulum., 
however is not peculiar to our inscription. 

‘Carruca’ in Latin appears to have been a high and pompous carriage of some kind ; 
this at least is the impression given by some of the passages quoted hy Du Cange 
‘Senatores prosequebantur carrucis nutontibus’ (Paulinus, Epist. 10 ad Severum), and 
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‘alii summum decus in carrucis solito altioribus ponentes’ (Cod. Theodor. et Justin.). Note 
that the ‘ carruca’ always has its wheels S:rwroi, and is, with one exception (the doppecraproy 
Atrwrdv), the most expensive vehicle in the list. 

Pirwrév.— Though our reading Birwrdv is quite clear, it is conceivable that it is an error 
for Bryarov, the engraver not understanding Sryarov, and therefore substituting Pirwror, 
a word which he had had already. On the other hand ‘ bigatus’ is an improbable word 
as an epithet of a carriage. No instance of such a use occurs. The proper epithet would 
be ‘ bijugus’; ‘ bigatus’ having a totally different meaning, viz. ‘with a biga on it,’ e.g. 
‘bigatus nummus.’ Note also that in Le Bas’ copy all we have is PII TTA, which is 
meaningless ; and Wadd. can only say that BIT ATA on his squeeze is ‘assez claire,’ and 
that he is quite sure itis not BIPWTA. BITWTA did not occur to him as a possible 
alternative. The conclusion of all this is that JJeg.’s reading Pireroy is the right one, and 
that Birwra should take the place of Bryara in Ger. 


Line 28.—Tepi_ xappov. 

Képpov.—Ger. kdpwv ; but Le Bas’ copy has K AP1////, which, combined with K APIN 
in 1, 29, and KAPION in 1. 31, looks as if the real reading of the stone were KAPPON, 
double p, as in Meg. 

xéppov in this heading appears to be a generic term for agricultural carts, including 
the specific cappov and ayaa, which are four-wheeled and two-wheeled respectively. There 
must have been some vagueness as to the specific meaning of these words since it was 
thought necessary to define them by the epithets rerpdrpoxoy and Sditpoyos. The word 
‘carrum’ or ‘carrus’ occurs both in Caesar and Livy, but always designates a barbaric 
waggon of some kind. It was common in late Latin, apparently equivalent to the classical 
‘ plaustrum’ (‘ Plaustrum, quod vulgo carrum’; v. Du Cange), which was both four- and 
two-wheeled. In modern Greek while xappo is the common word for an agricultural 
cart (cf. note on 1. 9), dwagéa is a four-wheeled pleasure or travelling conveyance, most 
commonly a § fly.’ 

As Waddington has remarked, the use of headings in this edict is very uncertain and 
inconsistent. Thus, in the present case, no fresh heading occurs until 1. 53, Tepi 
Kooxivey, while the heading [epi Kappwyv is properly applicable to three entries only 
at most. 

Lines 29, 80.—Kdppov; X,a¢.—Ger. Kapoy ; ¥,ov. For xapov Le Bas’ copy has 
KAPIN ; ~. note on last line, 

Lines 31-84,—K. ceot8.—Ger. Kapov cecrdnpwpévoy (neuter, as in preceding line). 
Le Bas has KAPION, and I suspect the real reading is KAPPON, double p, as in our 
version ; v. note on 1, 28, 

tmp tod Evdtcod.— Ger. (C.I.L.) [pJer[a] (vyod Evdtvou, (Wadd.) [p]Jer[a Cu]yod Evdivov. 
I greatly prefer our own reading ; for Ger.’s reading, when Adyou is restored for d¢€ rod in 
1. 32, becomes untranslatable except by taking the words in a very unnatural order ; and 
the restoration Adyou is certain, At the same time, rd évdAcxdv, absolutely, for ‘ woodwork, 
is peculiar. 

Adyou.— Ger. d€ rod ; v. note on Il, 22—26. 

otrws.—Absent from Ger. 

Shether mumpdaokerOar.— Ger. mimpackerOar dpeirer 

Lines 35, 36.—pera Lvyot.— Ger. per[a CJuyod. 

&pafa, here two-wheeled. In one of the earliest places where the word occurs (Od. ix. 
241) it is definitely stated to have four wheels, and such is the use of the word in 
modern Greek. 

Line 37.—Tp(Bodos. —Lat. ‘tribulum’ (from ‘tero’). The short ‘i’ (v. Anth. Pal. vi. 
104) arose from a confusion with rpiBodos, a ‘caltrop.’ ‘Tribulum’ is a threshing-sledge. 
Its use is best explained by Varro, de R. R. i. 52, 1—‘Id fit e tabula lapidibus aut ferro 
asperata, quo [quae ?] imposito auriga aut pondere grandi trahitur jumentis junctis, ut 
discutiat e spica grana”’ And Pliny (xviii. 30, 72) enumerates the different modes of 
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threshing, ‘ Messis ipsa alibi tribulis in area [the sledge], alibi equarum gressibus exteritur 
[treading], alibi perticis flagellatur [the flail], v. also Verg. Georgics I. 164. 

Line 38.—pera {vyot.—Ger. [wera EvAwv ; but our gvyod is quite clear; and, the 
plough being almost (often quite) entirely of wood, Ger.’s évAwy is meaningless. The 
cheapness of the plough (1s. 8d. ; but v. Introduction) isinteresting. Both the Hesiodic and 
the Vergilian plough were extremely simple structures ; and the plough used in Arcadia 
at the present day is almost identical with the Hesiodic and hardly more elaborate ; the 
only difference which one can discover being the addition of the Vergilian ‘aures’ or 
‘earth-boards,’ I have seen such a plough in course of construction by a countryman, 
and he assured me he could complete it in a day. 

Line 39,—Tlatyda rou yretia Xp.—Ger. dixeddav ropoveurny ¥18. I can bring these 
two readings into no relation to each other ; both must have been in the original, unless 
indeed ‘pavicula,’ which he did not understand, suggested 5iceAXa to an imaginative 
engraver, 

Tlatyda.—No doubt the Latin ‘pavicula,’ a‘rammer’ or ‘beetle,’ for beating down 
earth in making a floor or the like. Its use is explained by Cato, de R. R. 91 (to make 
an ‘area’ or threshing-floor), ‘Comminuito glebas bene, deinde coaequato, et paviculis 
verberato” The word is derived from ‘pavio’ (cf. waiw), to ‘beat,’ ‘pound,’ whence 
‘ pavimentum.’ 

Tretdva.—A clue to the meaning of yAevdia may probably be obtained from the entry 
‘gulbium’in Du Cange. ‘Gulbium’ is there explained in the following terms: ‘ Instru- 
mentum ad hortum excolendum, apud Adalardum in Statutis antiquis Monasterii 
Corbeiensis cap. 1, Scalprum, Gulbium, et falcilia, &c.’? ‘Instrumentum ad hortum 
excolendum’ seems to me hardly a satisfactory explanation. From the position of the 
word, between ‘scalprum’ and ‘falcilia’ [? falcula], I should rather suppose it to be a 
cutting-instrument of some kind. In this connection, Mr. Hyslop, of King’s, has called 
my attention to the word ‘glubo’ (v. Lewis and Short). ‘Glubo’ = yAvde, and occurs in 
Cato (de R. R. 33, 5) and Varro (de R. R. i. 55, 2) in the sense of ‘to bark’ or ‘to peel.’ 
I am inclined to think that this verb is the origin both of ‘gulbium’ and yAevdia, The 
derivative noun was probably ‘glibia’ or ‘glibium.’ This word has been corrupted, on the 
one hand, in the Statutes to ‘gulbium’ (transposition of u and 1)—possibly this was even 
the form in use at that time—on the other, by the engraver of our inscription, who did not 
understand the Latin word, to ‘glidia,’ yAevéia (substitution of D for B). Both transitions 
are of the easiest; and for the discrepancy in gender, 7. note on 1. 27. yAevddia, then, 
—properly yAevfia, Lat. glibia or glibium—is an instrument for barking trees. 

Line 40.—An\dBpa ; mrotov.— Ger. Sulw]vnv; mrvov. AnydaBpa should no doubt be 
SoAa8pa = Lat. ‘dolabra,’ a ‘pick.’ Possibly it was wooden, like the rvpyn of 1. 43, and 
(probably) the Opeivag of 1. 42 ; opwvn is the Greek translation of the same word.’ Here, 
as in the succeeding line, the Geronthraean engraver translated, the Megalopolitan 
transcribed. 

wroiov, mriov.—The interchange of oc and v shews how early the degeneration of 
Greek vowel-sounds set in. Probably by the end of the 3rd century A.D. oc and uv were 
pronounced alike, as they are at the present day. Similarly, « and v (e.g. ioyivn = boyirn) ; 
t, ct, and n (e.g. is = eis; dAowetpixov (Meg.) = ddoanpixev (Car.), &e.). 

The position of mrotov—among spades, forks, and picks—is noticeable. It is not a 
winnowing-fan, but a winnowing-shovel, with which the threshed corn was thrown up 
against the wind. Possibly even the notion of winnowing had disappeared, as in modern 
Greek the diminutive g@rvap: is the ordinary word for a shovel. 

Line 41,—Tl@Aa.—Ger, pdx[eddav]. Tada = Lat. ‘ pala,’ a spade ; Rich adds ‘ with an 
iron blade,’ apparently on the authority of Columella ; but the price given here (less than 
ld.; but v. Introduction) implies a wooden instrument of the simplest kind. Ger.’s 


1 gun is not =‘ bidens,’ ‘hoe,’ as L. and S., but =‘dolabra,’ ‘pickaxe.’ This is proved 
by Ar, Nub. 1486, as well as by our inscription. 
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translation paxeAda suggests that the pdxeAAa also was a spade ; and there is nothing either 
in the word itself, or in the passages cited by the lexica, to conflict with this. The 
explanation of L. and §., ‘ pickaxe,’ is disproved by one of the passages cited by themselves, 
Lue. dial. cum Hes. 7, a passage which decidedly favours the rendering ‘ spade.’ Lastly, if 
udxedda in Ger. was not a spade, then the spade was altogether absent from the list. 

Line 42.—Opeiva.— Absent from Ger. The price alone remains. QOpeivag, Opivag = 
a three-pronged fork ; ef. Arist. Pax, 567. It is so cheap, that it must, like the two-pronged 
fork which follows, have been wooden. 

Lines 43, 44.—Ger. (Wadd.) . ... .. po. ory. ..v....e.s 
Sein EE pe ee ee ean) eae ae ee 


. ¥ pvo. 
CLL, ditto. with slightly different intervals. Evidently in Ger. the numeral 8 has 


got out of place, so that what were really two entries have, in the transcript, been combined 
into one. This gave pvd = 154, a ridiculous figure. 

As to the letters, which evidently were not very clear, I suppose that what the 
transcribers have gotas MO . OYE ... N wasreally AIO. OYE ...N. 
(= didouvs Evin), and that . . . AMOY .. . should be... AMOA... 
(= mevrapoduaia). 

tipxyn.—Cf. Du Cange’s Greek glossary, ‘Tvpyn, Furea, in Gloss. Gr. Lat? He adds 
‘Puto legendum @vpxy ;’ but our inscription confirms tvpxn as the correct reading. Tvpxn 
dwWédovs, then, = a ‘ two-pronged fork.’ 

oKady trevrapofiata = a ‘five-modius tub,’ The ‘modius’ was about a peck, 

Line 45.—Me8tos §tAwos, a ‘wooden modius-measure ;’ chiefly used for measuring 
corn; v. illustration in Rich. The ‘modius’ there figured seems to be otdnpevderdos 
(‘strengthened with iron bands’), as in the next entry in our inscription. 

Line 46.—oSnpevBerds.-— Ger. cidnpwrtds, with same meaning. 

Line 47.—KaBa0a; Kdpydra; onpodiata; yeyevnpévn teropvevpévyn.—Ger. yaBabav; 
KdvetMav ; onpodiay; ‘yevouern[v] ropoveurny. (Wadd. notes that the xo of kéveday is 
doubtful.) KéBaba, or yaBada (Lat. gabata) appears to be a hollow dish or bowl for 
food. That it is a bowl, and not a flat dish is proved: (a) by its epithet here, onpodiaia, 
shewing that it held a fixed measure ; (J) by the absurd etymology given by Isidorus and 
others [7 Du Cange], viz. from ‘cavata’ ‘hollowed’; (c) from Hesychius’ rendering of 
yaBabov, ‘tpvBXwov,’ a mistake which could not have arisen if it had been a flat dish. That 
it was a bow] for food, and not a drinking-bowl, appears («) from Martial xi. 32, 18 ; where, 
describing the dinner given by Caecilius, where all the dishes are of ‘cucurbita’ or ‘ gourd,’ 
he says of the steward, ‘Sic implet gabatas paropsidasque, Et leves scutulas, cavasque 
lances,’ all of which are dishes of various kinds—there is no reference at all to drinks ; 
(b) from a Christian writer, Fortunatus (c. 600 a.D.), ‘ Carnea dona tumens argentea Gavata 
perfert,’ which shews that its meaning remained unchanged. 

To the meaning of képyda (Ger. xéverAa) I have found no clue. 
vessel of some kind, and probably received its name kaynda from its shape. 


It must have been a 


Lines 49-end.—The remainder of this column is new ; I have nothing to collate with 
it. It is a continuation of Wadd.’s chap. xv., which breaks off abruptly at this point, the 
Geronthraean fragment here coming to an end. 

Line 49,—ptros kaBaddAapixds, ‘horse-mill’; év Alors apparently = AcOuwos. 

Line §Q.—ptdos dvuxds, ‘ass-mill.’? Cf. Mark ix. 42, where pvdos duxds is translated 
‘a great mill-stone’ in the R.V., the horse, for such purposes, being unknown in Palestine. 
The order in price (as in size) is (1) water-mill (uvAos 


Here it is by no means the greatest. 
The prices must be 


tdSpaderixds) ; (2) horse-mill ; (3) ass-mill ; (4) hand-mill (yespopvdos). 
for the stones only, the price for the water-mill especially being too small on any other 


supposition. 


Line §3.—A new heading, ‘ Sieves,’ 
Line §4,—Keoxwov adovixsv.— This was, I suppose, a winnowiig-sieve. Two processes 
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had to be gone through, viz. (1) casting up the corn against the wind, so as to separate 
husk from grain ; (2) sifting the grain itself, so as to separate large from small. The 
modern ‘ winnower’ combines both functions. 

Lines 55, 56.—K]écxwov ard Sépparos «.7.A.—The difference between this and the 
Kéoxwvov amd Bupons of 1. 54 must be in the epithet, which I cannot wholly decipher. 

Line 57,.—Kéokwov mdexrév.—The sieves of ll, 54—56 were drums of hide, pierced. 
Those of 1]. 57 sqq. are wAexra, i.e. a net-work like that of modern sieves. For the xéoxwwov 
ano Bupons v. illustration in Rich s.v. ‘ Cribrum,’ 

Line §8,— t8&twrexdv, ‘common,’ ‘ordinary.’— idt@rns came from meaning a ‘lay’ (as 
opposed to official), to meaning a ‘common’ (as opposed to superior) person. For iStwrekos, 
=‘common,’ v. Steph. Thesaurus, sv. ; and for idsmrns, = a ‘common person,’ v. Col. IV. 
ll. 26, 27 of our inscription, ‘Aivov tpayurépov is xpnow idwwral[y] re kai papedcaptxar,’ a 
coarser material for the use of common people and slaves. 
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COL, IL. 


A *H 
M *> 


OY 7A XM 
XPWMAT FA XA 
XPWM 7A XK 
NK AIXEAWNING 
7A ¥PN 
INAIKOYNWTIAIOY WA XP 
()//// 
PADIKHICXNOTATH XA 
ACDWPMBEAONH A XB 
NHCAPKOPAQHHTOICAIMA 


IKH *B 
TWNMICOWNTHCBEK TOY 
///HC 
AENANOP WITWKATAMEIAION 
¥*B 


HCMICOOCKATAMEIAINA IB 
//|/KTOYPAKAPPOYTETOMWNOY 
ICAEITPAC ,AC KAQEKACTON 
MEIAION *K 
BEK TOYPATOMOYK AMHAOYEK 
AEITPWN X KAQEKACTONME! 


AION *H 
BEK TOYPAONOYFELFOMWMENOY 
KA@EKACTONMEIAION ¥A 
TIEPIXOPTOY 
XOPTOYBIKIAC 7B *B 
XOPTOYHTOIAXYPOY WA XB 
TIABOYAOY > OA 


TIEPITIAOYMOY 
TIAOYMOYXHNEIOY ZA *P 
TIAOYMOYAIADOPWNOPNEWN ZA XN 
TITEPAAETITATIOIKIAWNOPNEWN 


AEITPA A ¥B 
ETTEACHTOITIAOYMOYATIOEAIKHC 
AEITPAI P *,4 
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COL, II. Denarii. 
a 7 8 1-80 New. 
rae oe 6 “xv.and xvi. 
of Wadd. and 
oe O.LL. 
ov Ta Xp 40 
Xpopar<es> Ta HN 30 
Xpop<aros> Ta a3 20 
. (v) kal xedoviv[ov] 
: na pv 150 
oe eee . Iv8tkod verutov Ma Xp 100 
§§. 2? Tlept BedXov](a)[v ? 
2 Bedsvyn . . .Jpadixi) toxvorarn 38’ 4 
Acvrép|as pipp<ys> Bedovn a xP 2 
Bedclvyn calk|kopady row cayp>- 
[=] xB 2 
§§. Tlept] trav prrddv ris Bexrov- 
Lelns 
2. . ev avOpdoTw KaTa pelAtoy 
*R 2 
dApdé|ys prods Kata petdw a 318" 12 


Be|krotpa kdppov yeyonw<pé>vov 

is Aeltpas ,ac’ Kal’ éxacrov 

petArov *K 20 
Bexrotpa ydpov kapnArov éx 

Aetpdav yx’ Kad’ ekacrov pel- 

voy %y 3 


Bexrotpa dvov yeyouapévov 


Kad’ tkacrov pelAvov *S 4 
§§. Ilept xdprov 
Xéprov Bixlas np’ x?’ 2 
Xédprov Hror axipov 78 Xf’ 2 
TIaBotdou ;’ Xa 1 
§§. Ilept mAovpou 
TIAotpou xnvelov na Xp 100 
TIAotvpov Staddpwv dpvéov Ma XV 50 


TIrepi Aerrra roixihov dpvéwv 

Aelrpa. a ¥*P 2 
E[pléas #rov mAovpou amd éXlkys 

Ae(rpar p %,a 1,000 
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AYXNELAOCKENTHNAPIN *,A 
K ANOHAHCHTOIK AAAMANOHAHC 
KENTHNAPIN *P 
TIWMENTOYHTOIFNADAAAOY FA XH 
A€YTEPOY FA *A 
TITEPONTTAONIONKAAAICTONA XB 
TITEPALYTTINAKE *T 
TIEPIKAAAMWNKAIMEAANIOY 

MEAANIOY ZA ¥IB 
K AAAMOITTADIKOIAAE ZANAPEINOI 
MONOFONATOI xA 
KAAAMOIAEYTOWP K *A 


TIEPIECOHTOC 
XAAMYCCTPATIWTIKHINAIKTIWNA 


AIAKAAAICTH *,A 
CTIX////HINAIKTIWNAAIA ¥*,B 
ACHMOC *,ACN 


//ENAPOMICICTIATTYAIWNAMIA 
EXOYCA////MHKOYCK////////AITIAA 


TOYCTIO////AAC IF BATITH ¥*,BD 


ENAPOMICKAAAICTHKPEBETTAPIA 


AEYKHAEITPWN IB *,AX 


€NAPOMICAPABIKHHTOIAAMACKH 
NHHE////TEPACOTIOIACAHTIOTOYN 
BATTTHAOrFOYFENOMENOYTOYAE! 
TPICMOYTHCEPEACKAITHCITAOYMA 
PICEWCTTIITIPACKECOAIODEIAE! 
ENAPOMICIAIWTIKH 71 xp 
AEAMATIKOMAQDEPTIONTSYNAIKEI 
ONE ZEPIWNTPAX YTEPWNCECHMI 
MENONTTOPOYPACICFINHC 
AE€AMATIKHANAPEIA//// 
KOCEXOYCAYTIOBAATTHC//////// 
CTIXHCYNY €1////PUK//////////II// 
YTOBAATTHC P//////////// III 
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Denarii. 
AvxveiSos kevTqvapiv %,o 1,000 
40 KavénAns ijrow KadapavOqAns 
KevT}VapLy %p 100 
[T]opévrov tro. yvaddddov Ta %Xy 8 
Acurépov na’ eS’ 4 
IItepdv madviov KaddAtcrov a 9 ¥€f’ 2 
15 IIrepa yirwa Ke ¥> 6 


$$. Ilept kadapov kal pedaviov 
Medaviov na’ %.p" 12 
KéAapor Iladuxol “Adcbavipeivor 
povoyovarol 8 
50 Kédapor Seur<épas> dop<pyns> K 5 
SS. Tlepi éo Pros 


Xrapts orpariwriki) tvSiktwva- 


Awa KaANory ¥,8 4,000 
Zrixyn WéuKtiwvadca %,B" 2,000 
55 "Aonpos Marv 1,250 


’EvSpopis is mamvdtava pia, 
gxovea pyKouvs Kal mAd- 
Tous médas us, Barry %, Bo’ 2,500 
*EvSpopts Kaddiorn KpeBerrdpra 
60 Aevk?) Aettpdv oP’ %,ax’ 1,600 
"EvSpopis “ApaBix ror Aapacky- 
vy  érépas orrovacdyotoiv, 
Barri, Adyou yevouévov rod e- 
Tpirpod THs épéas Kal Tis mAoupa- 
65 ploews mimpdcker Oar ddether 
"Evipopis iStwrexy me ¥*P 500 
Ae\patikonadéptioy yuvatkei- 
ov é€ éplwv tpaxvtépwv, cernpt- 
pévov, topdipas icylvns 
70 Ackpariky dvdpela [p4-] 
kos txovoa imoBAdtrys [. . . mdbas /] 
Zrixyn cvvipepex[y pikos exovca] 


imoBAdttys y [mddas?]. 
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CTIXHACH////Mocey/////////// 


75 AEAMATIKO™M 
CYNYEIPIKO 
AE€AMATIKOM 
TOYNH//// 
€x//// 

80 AEAM 


(5 lines, and the entire lower slab, are missing.) 


COL, II. 


The second column is entirely new. It must come between Chaps. XV. and XVI. n 
the arrangements of Wadd. and of the Corpus, since our Col, I. tacks on to the end of 
their Chap. XV., and our Col. III. coincides with a part of their Chap. XVI. Col. IT. did 
not immediately follow Col. I. (in its present form), the lower part of all four columns 
having been inscribed on a separate slab, which has not been discovered (v. Introduction). 
There is therefore a gap at this point, corresponding to all (perhaps eighty-five lines) which 
was engraved in this column on the lower slab. 

Lines 1-10.—Of these ten lines we have fragments only. They refer to some article 
which was sold by weight (the pound), and which appears from 1]. 5 ypopa(r) . . . to have 
been of different colours. 

Line 7.—xeAoviv[ov],—‘ of tortoise-shell’? or is it a colour ? 

Line 8.—vertiafov.—v. note on IV. 11. 

Line 10.—[Tlept Bedov] (@)[v]—The restoration is conjectural ; but fairly probable, as 
headings are pretty abundant in this part of the inscr. 

Line 12.—8evrép]as opp< ys >,—‘ second quality.’ In other parts of the edict, e.g. in 
our Col. IV., mpar. pap., Sevt. Pap., ete.—or hap. a’, Pap. B’, pap. y’—are regular formulae. 
In other cases we have the full word @appns, or the same thing with a short -o-. And in 
places where the original is extant, we have the Latin ‘forma,’ of which ¢apyn, or doppn, 
is a transcript. 

The transition to this sense of the word ‘forma’ (‘class’ or ‘quality’) appears in 
Cicero’s use of it for the sub-divisions of a genus, noted by Quintilian (V. 10, 62). 
Waddington remarks (introductory note on Chap. VIII.) that under the Empire ‘forma’ 
was a ‘grade’ in the imperial service, officials rising regularly from one ‘forma’ to 
another. Our word ‘form,’ equivalent to ‘class,’ in a school, is an extension of this. 

Line 13,—ca[k]kopépn.—The stone reads clearly capxopapyn. That this is a mistake 
for caxxopady is clear from the following entry in the Etymologicum Magnum: ‘ Axéorpa— 
7) Bedovn 7) peifav, py viv gakkopadgdtoy kaXrovery. Since it was a large needle, and 
used for sacking, it was probably what we should call a ‘ packing: needle.’ 

Line 14,—caypo[r]iux4.—Another large needle, perhaps a saddler’s needle, caypa being 
a ‘pack-saddle.’ 


Lines 15, 16,—A new section,—rates for carriage and porterage. Bexrotpa = ‘vectura. 

Lines 17, 18.— . . . aev dvOpdrw xara peidvov.—The reading is certain. odyp]a év is 
a possible restoration, but I do not consider it satisfactory. In any case the wages are for 
porterage by hand. The price is very low. Possibly the missing word was some measure 
of weight—that of a small-sized package; so that the porter could earn twice or three 
times the amount in a single journey. 
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Zrixyn donpos (ed) . 2. 2. we 

Acdparixd(s) [abépriov . 2] 
cuvpeapudy . . . 2] 

Aetparicon [adéptriov Mov-] 


as | 
ue 


Tovvy[ciov Oardooov pijKos /] 
e&[ov tmoPAarrns . . . méSas?] 
80 Aep 


(The lower portion of the missing slab corresponds to Wadd. XVI, 1—18, 
CLL, XVI. 1—20.) 


Line 19,—apé£é]ns.—The restoration is purely conjectural; but may well, I think, be 
correct. The word is of the right length to fit the line ; it comes naturally alongside of 
xappov (1. 20) ; and the price is suitable—viz. rather more than half the hire of the xappoy, 
which had four wheels, while the duafa had two. 

petdwv, for peidAcov. The termination -w for -voy is common in late inscriptions. We 
may compare xevrnvapwy for kevrnvdpuoy in ll. 39 and 41. 

Lines 20-22.—Rate for carriage by waggon, 20 denarii a mile. For this rate the 
employer is entitled to a load not exceeding 1,200 Roman lbs. (is Aeirpas ,ac). 

Aelrpas —Aecizpa (or Airpa) = Lat. ‘libra,’ ‘a pound.’ The Roman pound was equivalent 
to about 0°72 (=nearly #) of an English pound. The symbol for it in the inscription is 7», 
which perhaps=Ai<tpa>. Other symbols employed, in different versions of the Edict, 
are A (Ger.) A\ (Car.), and 4 (Megara). In Latin fragments of the Edict the usual 
abbreviation is ‘Ital. Po’ (=Italicum Pondo), 

yeyopo<pé>vov,—two letters accidentally omitted. The verb youdw, from yépos, is 
not absolutely unknown ; one instance is quoted from Babrius, 

Lines 23-25,—-Rate of carriage by camel.—Why ls Aclrpas ,aw in the preceding entry, 
é« Nettpav x’ here? It is hardly likely that in one case the maximum load, in the other the 
minimum, for which the charge was made, is given ; so we must suppose that the difference 
is merely in the point of view—one is ‘up to,’ the other ‘down from,’ the fixed amount. 


Line 28.—A new heading,—‘ Fodder.’ 

Line 29,—fuxlas.—Lat. vicia, ‘vetch.” The meaning of ‘ vicia’ is sufficiently estab- 
lished: (a) by the identity of name with our ‘vetch,’ (2) by its use as fodder, (c) by 
Pliny XVIII. 15, 37, where it is classed among leguminous plants, (d) by Varro, de R. R. 
I. 31, 5, where the word is derived from ‘ vincio’ because of its clinging tendrils, 

Why the price should be fixed for 2 lbs. is not clear. In the next entry the amount 
fixed is 4 Ibs., and in the succeeding entry 6 lbs. Presumably these were ordinary ‘ feeds.’ 
If the sale of larger quantities were contemplated, the rate would be either per 1b, or (more 
probably) per ewt. (kevryvapis ; cf. 1. 39). 

Line 30.— xéprov.—Here a specific kind of fodder, as opposed to the generic sense of 
the word in 1. 28. Presumably ‘hay,’ the fodder par excellence. The word is frequently 
used as = Lat. faenum ; e.g. in the proverb ‘ ydprov €yer emi tov xéparos’ (v. L. & S.) ; and 
the modern xdprov = ‘grass’ (plur. ‘green vegetables’), ‘hay.’ 

ax tpov.—adyvpov = Lat. palea, ‘chaff.’ The combination with xépros, ‘hay,’ is a 
natural one ;—‘ palea plures gentes pro faeno utuntur’ (Plin. XVIII. 30, 72). 

Line 31,—aBovdAov.—ra8ovdov = Lat. pabulum.—Here a special kind of fodder, for 
whose nature there is no sufficient evidence. In any case the name ‘ pabulum’ proves it to 
have been in very common use, and the price (1 denarius for 6 Ibs.) is extremely low. In 
the absence of more certain information, I propose the following. There was a kind of 
fodder called ‘ ocinum,’ much commended by Cato, Varro, Pliny, which grew quickly, was 

H.S.—VOL. XL. Y 
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cut (or better, plucked) green, and grew again. It is said to have been a kind of trefoil. 
Forcellinus gives this ‘ ocinum’ as a special meaning of the word ‘pabulum.’ His authority 
for this specific use of the word absolutely (i.e. without further explanation) is insufficient ; 
but undeniably that meaning would suit the present passage. There is a kind of trefoil in 
use at the present day—the ‘sainfoin ’—-which corresponds very nearly with the ancient 
‘ocinum.’ It is a good fodder, grows so quickly as to yield three crops a year, and is in 
consequence extremely cheap. 


Line 32,—Tlepi TAotpov. —Properly ‘down,’ as appears from the first two entries, in 
which wAotpos is markedly distinguished from the rrepa Aenra of 1, 35. But, as a heading, 
it is used loosely to include (a) down, (b) down-like substances, ll. 37-43, (c) feathers of 
various kinds, ll. 35, 6; 44, 5. T\ovpos (or perhaps mAodpov) is a transcription of Lat. 
‘pluma,’ with a reckless disregard of gender (cf. note on I. 27). 

Lines 38, 34.—‘ Goose-down’; ‘mixed down’ ;—no doubt for stuffing cushions, ete., like 
the mAodpos of 1. 37 and the yuadaddor of 1. 42. 

Line 35,—-‘ Small feathers of all sorts of birds,’—only 3; of the price of down. The 
feathers, like the down, are probably for stuffing. If for decoration, roritoy might be 
translated ‘many-coloured’ ; but the price is, I think, too low. Besides, both the preceding 
and the succeeding entries refer to stuffing. 

Line 37.—E[p]éas #rot wAotpou Grd EXlxyns.—The stone reads éméas, which is meaning- 
less. The éAtky is a small variety of the willow (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. III. 12 ; Pliny, 
XVI. 37, 69). It is worth noting that Theophrastus gives Aik as specially an Arcadian 
name, so that possibly the word is peculiar to our version of the Edict ;—at the same time 
Pliny uses it as a matter of course. 

What is meant by the ‘ wool’ or ‘down’ of the willow? Presumably the ‘catkins’ or 
‘palms.’ The following passage, to which the Master of Trinity Hall has drawn my 
attention, is very much to the point. It is from Evelyn’s Silva, Bk. I., chap. 20, § 8. The 
writer is speaking of the ‘ Hopping Sallow,’ which, like the €Aéky of our inscription, is a 
small variety of the willow.—‘The Hopping Sallows open and yield their palms before 
other Sallows ; and when they are blown ... the palms . . . are four inches long, and 
full of a fine lanuginous cotton. Of this sort there is a Salix near Darking [= Dorking] in 
Surry, in which the Julus bears a thick cottonous substance: A poor body might in an 
hour’s space gather a pound or two of it, which resembling the finest silk, might doubtless 
Le converted to some profitable use by an ingenious housewife, if gathered in calm evenings, 
before the wind, rain, and dew impair them: I am of opinion, if it were dried with care, 
it might be fit for cushions, and pillows of chastity, for such of old was the reputation of 
the shade [?] of those trees.’ 

The reference at the end is no doubt to the ‘lygus’ or ‘agnus castus,’ whose leaves, 
according to Pliny (XXIV. 9, 38), were used for beds by the matrons at the Thesmophoria. 
If the ‘agnus castus’ was really a willow (Pliny only says it resembled a willow), it was 
probably not the leaves, but the ‘palms,’ which were used. 

Line 39.—Av xvetSos.—(For the substance of this note, and that on line 40 below, I 
have to thank Mr. W. R. Paton, who has corrected a former error of mine on the subject 
of these two lines.) The reference is, as Mr. Paton has pointed out to me, to the 
Avxvis plant, mentioned by Pollux (X, 41) as used for stuffings. It was even, Pollux says, 
at one time known as davjAn, a word commonly employed in a more general sense for 
downy flowers of any kind (v. advOndn in the Thes. Gr. Ling.). 

Kevrfvapiv,—for xevrnvaptoy (cf. weiAw for peidsov, 1, 19) = Lat. ‘ centenarium,’ 100 lbs. 
It is equivalent therefore to the Aetrpai p’ of the preceding line. 

Line 40,—KavéAArns rot KahapavOfAns.—KarapavOyrAn is the downy flower (dv6nAn) of 
the reed. xav6qAy must either be a slip for dv@jdn--due perhaps to the « in xcadapavOnAn 
which follows—or (as Mr. Paton suggests) may stand for dxavOavOndn, i.e. ‘ thistle-down,’ 
the middle syllable being dropped for the sake of euphony, the initial a- either from 
careless pronunciation or by an engraver’s error. A former suggestion of my own, that 
rav9nkn was some kind of rush (whence ‘candela,’ properly a rush-light, and xavOq\ca, 
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properly rush-baskets), must be abandoned, unless it can be shown that any part of the 
rush was used for stuffing. 

If xavOyrn is a mistake for dvOnAn, dvOndn is here used in a specific, as opposed to its 
general, sense, designating scme special kind of downy flower ; just as ‘tomentum’ in 1. 42 
designates some special kind of stuffing. 

Line 42,—[T]wpévrov ‘rot yvaddddov.—The stone reads clearly Mapeévrov (wWopevroy = 
pulmentum)—a word more familiar to the engraver. Evidently it should be Topévrov = 
tomenti, ‘stuffing,’ ‘cushioning.’ The best commentary on yvaddddov is Pliny XXVII. 10, 
61—‘ Gnaphalium [a/. gnaphallium] aliqui chamaezelon vocant ; cujus foliis albis molli- 
busque pro tomento utuntur ; sane et similia sunt’ [i,e. the gnaphalium and the chamaezelon], 
v, also Pollux X. 41, The ‘gnaphalium’ in modern botany is the ‘cudweed,’ a genus which 
includes, among other varieties, the ‘edelweiss,’ The part used for stuffing would probably 
be the ‘involucral bracts’; but the whole plant is of a somewhat woolly nature. 

Line 48,—Sevrépov,—‘ second quality.’ 

Lines 44, 45,—Peacocks’ feathers are sold singly, vultures’ in bundles of twenty-five. 
These are of course not for stuffing but for ornament. 


Line 46,—Tlept kaddpov kal pehaviov,—‘ Pens (reed-pens) and ink.’ The ink is sold by 
the pound, This tallies with what we know already of Greek and Roman ink ;—it was 
solid, like our ‘Indian ink,’ and had to be mixed when required. Daremberg and Saglio 
(sv. Atramentum librarium) appropriately quote Dem. de Corona, p. 313, where Aeschines, 
in his boyhood, is described as performing menial offices in his father’s school,—among 
others ‘rd péAay rpiBov.’ It was made of the soot of resin compounded with gum (Vitr. 
VII. 10, 2). The inscription proves it to have been extremely cheap. 

Lines 48, 49,—KéAapor Tloduxol ’AdefavSpeivor.—On the analogy of other passages 
(e.g. III. 40, 41, where see note), this should mean ‘ Paphian made in imitation of 
Alexandrian,’ or vice versd. ‘Paphian or Alexandrian’ would be Tad. #1 01 ’Adefavdp. 

Nothing is known of Paphian pens; Alexandrian, or at least Egyptian pens are 
mentioned with special approval by Pliny (XVI. 36, 64) and Martial (XIV. 38,1). Pliny 
also mentions the pens of Cnidus, and those from the region around the Anaitic lake (in 
Armenia). 

povoyovarol,—i.c. made of a single joint of the reed. As this is a pen of best quality, 
one must suppose that a pen of which the whole length was cut out of a single joint was 
more pliant, more convenient to hold, and at the same time harder to get, than a pen 
made out of several. The ‘second quality’ pens of the next entry cost exactly jy of the 
cost of the better kind. A reed-pen, cut ready for writing, has actually been found at 
Herculaneum ; it is figured in Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Calamus. 

Line §0,—Aevr<épas > hip<pns>.—Cf. note on 1, 12. 


Line 51,—Tlep\ éo @fr0s.—‘ Clothing.’ —This heading includes (1) all the rest of our 
Col. II., (2) probably also the entire Jost part of this column (i.e. those portions which were 
inscribed on the lower slab, the latter part of which coincided with Wadd. Chap. XVI. 
1-18, C..L. Chap. XVI. 1-20), (3) our Col. III. 1-83 (=Wadd. Chap. XVI. 19-45, CLL. 
Chap. XVI. 21-37). 

Line 52,—xAapis,—a short cloak,—especially used for riding, and in the army. At 
Athens in classical times it was the characteristic dress of the ‘ephebus’: v. Dicts. passim. 

ivSukrvovddva = Lat. ‘indictionalis,’ the adjective formed from ‘indictio,’ a ‘tax’ or 
‘impost. Here the reference is to the system of the ‘annona,’ under which imperial 
officials were entitled, as part of their salary, to be provided with clothing at the expense 
of the provincials. Cf. Vita Albini, 10, ‘Huic [sc. praefecto] salarium duplex decrevi, 
vestem militarem simplicem’; Vita Claudii, 15, ‘tantum vestium quam proconsulatui 
Africano’; Cod. Theod. 7, 6, ‘canonem vestium’; and, for the word ‘indictio’ in a 
similar sense, ibid. 6, 26, 15. I have to thank Professor Pelham for this note. 

Line §4,—Zrlyxy.—A translation of Lat. ‘strictoria,’ as appears from Chap. VIT. 56 


(Wadd.) of the Edict, where both Greek and Latin are extant. ‘Strictoria,’ being derived 
Y 2 
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from ‘ stringo, —has been explained as a tight-fitting tunic of some kind, Both the above 
conclusions are confirmed from another source, viz. Corp. Gloss. Lat. II. 189, ‘Strictoria, 
attxapiov’; ibid. II. 438, ‘orixapioy, tunica.’ The form oriyn is peculiar to this Edict. 

Line 55.—Acnpos,—‘ plain.’ Contrast with ceonymévoy in 1. 68. In III. 49 it is 
contrasted with oxovrAardv, ‘ check.’ 

Line 56-58,—"Ev8pop(s.—The ‘locus classicus’ for the ‘endromis’ is Mart. IV. 19,—- 
where it is described as a thick garment of Gallic wool (‘Sequanicae pinguem textricis 
alumnam’), to be worn when taking (one would rather suppose after taking) exercise, and 
proof against wind and rain. Its warmth is further proved by Juv. III. 103,—where the 
‘Graeculus esuriens,’ shamming cold to keep his patron company, ‘accipit endromidem.’ 
In shape and size it is supposed to have resembled a blanket. The meaning ‘rug’ or 
‘blanket’ is confirmed by the inscription, but the use of the blanket is different. It is 
employed not as an over-garment (the original meaning of the word), but (a) as a tent or 
awning (v. next note), (b) as bed-covering. 

Twamudava.—rarvdiov = late Lat. papilio, a ‘tent’ or ‘canopy,’ from its resemblance, on 
a large scale, to a butterfly ; hence Fr. ‘ pavillon’ (same word as ‘ papillon’), Eng. ‘ pavilion.’ 
How came a blanket (evdpopis) to be used is mamvdtava? I suppose that this, like the 
preceding entries, was orpatiwrixy,—an army ‘regulation’ blanket, which could be used 
in various ways, among others as a sort of canopy against sun and rain. Its size, 16 feet 
each way, is sufficient to allow of this. Bamrn, ‘dyed’; as opposed to Aev« in the next 
entry. 

Lines 59, 60.— Ev8popis . . . xpeBerrdpta,—a ‘bed-blanket.’ As there is no regulation 
quality for this, and its value depended as much on thickness as on size, it is sold by 
weight. 

Line 61-65,.—Evpopis ’Apafixy Hro. Aapackhvy «.t.A.—If this was a bed-covering, 
like the last, it was a fancy blanket or coverlet. If, on the other hand, it was to be used as 
an over-garment,—we may compare the Tyrian ‘endromis’ of Juvenal, VI. 245. Note 
the use of the wools of Damascus and Arabia, and the mention of embroidery (m\ovpapi- 
gews). The ‘endromis’ was properly an athletic costume, and a Juxurious endromis, worn 
by women, was regarded by Juvenal as a scandal,—almost as a contradiction in terms. 

érépas StrovcarSymorotv,—sc. épéas. 

Aettpis pod, —‘ weight,’ the Aeirpa being the standard. 

Line 66, —t8wruy.—v. note on I. 58. 

Line 67-69.—Ae\parixopadéptiov.—-The word is new. Portions of it, more or less 
disguised, are extant on the ‘Theban’ and ‘1st Carystian’ fragments, Thus we have 

. aeéprov, ... téprov, and in one case (C.J.L. Chap. XVI. 17) dSeAparixopadeprfos], but 
without comment, as the word does not occur in Wadd. 

AcAparixopapepriov is compounded of two others, viz. (1) AeAparuxy,—for which v. 
Wadd.’s note on Chap. XVII. 11, and Du Cange, s.v. ‘Dalmatica.’ It was a tunic, for 
the shape of which at this period we have no evidence ; but its shape in later times, when 
it was adopted as an ecclesiastical vestment, is pretty accurately described, for church 
writers attached allegoric meanings to all its details, It was cruciform, had large sleeves, 
was made of white wool, and was adorned with tassels (‘ fimbriae ‘) at the left-hand side and 
with a purple stripe before and behind. Waddington is of opinion that at the time of this 
Edict, and for a long time after, it was identical with the xoAdS:ov, which was sleeveless ; 
but the evidence for this theory is insufficient, while the evidence of the Edict itself is all 
against it, for we have several times repeated the entry deApatixav . . . ffrot kadoBioy ; and 
#ro in the Edict always distinguishes two different things, not two names of the same thing. 

(2) Madépriov or padpdpriov.—The form paddpiov is already known; in Lat. also 
‘mafors,’ ‘ mafora,’ ‘maforteum,’ etc. (v. Du Cange, both Greek and Latin). The commonest 
meaning seems to be a female head-covering ; but the references to it are extremely 
inconsistent ; it appears not only as a head-covering, but also as a ém\os, iparioy, etc., and 
in the only passage in which the form ‘maforteum’ occurs, it is evidently some kind of 
tunic. It is consistent however in designating always some article of female dress ; and in 
the present passage the combination with dSeAari«) makes it probable that it designates a 
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tunic. The word (in the form pagdédpiov) ozcurs in one inscription besides our own, 
viz. C.L.G. 8695, no. 4.—(On a reliquary) ‘’Efovoia.—To paddptov tis trepayias 
6< 07d >kov.’ 

What particular kind of tunic the combination of dSeAparixy and padeprioy was, it is 
obviously impossible to decide ; but we cannot be wrong in describing it as a woman’s 
deAparexn, in opposition to the SeAparcxy dvdpeta of the succeeding entry. 

ceonpinévov,——‘ with a pattern,’—presumably the stripes of purple mentioned in my 
description of the deAparixy above. 

mpopipas ioylvns,—more properly toyivns.—‘Hysginum’ was a kind of purple or 
scarlet made from a plant called doyn, but the word was used loosely for any vegetable 
colour of the same hue. Thus Pliny (XXI. 26, 97) says that in Gaul the ‘hyacinthus’ was 
used as a dye for ‘hysginum’; and in a passage of this Edict (Wadd. XVI. 94), a ioyev7 
made of sea-weed is mentioned. For a further discussion of the word I must refer to 
Wadd.’s note on the passage referred to (XVI. 94). He decides that the colour was 
intermediate between the scarlet ‘coccus’ [the kermes insect] and the deep Tyrian purple 
[murex]. 

Lines 70, 71.—tmoPddrrys.— BAarrn = Lat. blatta, a ‘lump,’ ‘ clot,’ especially of blood; 
thence purple, from its colour (!) ; not uncommon in late Latin. tmoSdarrn is presumably 
a purple of lighter shade: v. Wadd.’s note on Chap, XVI. 87. He finds that BA’rrn is 
the deepest (blackest) purple, and suggests that émoBXdrr7 is violet. 

piKos txovra troBAdtrrns.—I suppose that a numeral followed, as in |. 73, and in both 
places I add wéSas conjecturally, The deApatixy was white, with stripes of purple (v. note 
on ll, 67-69), and the price apparently varied with the length of purple stripes. 

Lines 77-79.—My restoration is of course conjectural. Movrovryjotoy is the only word 
we can regard as certainly correct. 
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COL, III. 


BIPOCPEITTHCIOC 

BIPOCBPETANNIKOC 

BIPOCMEAITOMATHCIOC 

BIPOCKANYCEINOCKAAAICTOC 
CHMIWTOC 

BIPOCNOYMEAIKOC 

BIPOCAPFOAIKOCTIPWTOCTEKAA 
AICTOC 

BIPOCAXAIKOCHTOIDPYIFIAKOC 
KAAAICTOC 

BIPOCADPOC 

BANATANWPIKHAITIAHHTOIKA 
TABIWN 

BEAOZNWPIKOCKAAAICTOCHTOI 
BHA®N 

BANATATAAAIKH 

BEAOZIFAAAIKOC 


CINFIAIWNNWPIKOC 


CINTIAIWNFAAAIKOC 
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CINFIAIWN®PYFIAKOCHTOIBECCOC 


DAINOYAAAAAIKHNHK AAAI 
TIAINOYAABAAYCEINH 
DIBAATWPIONPAIAIKANON 
DIBAATWPIONTPEBEPIKON 
PIBAATWPIONTTIETOYBIWNIKON 
PIBAATWPIONAQPON 
XAAMYCAAPAANIKHAITIAHKAA 
XAAMYCAAPAANIKHATTAHKAA 
MANTOC 


CATOCFAAAIKOCTOYTECTINANBIA 


NHCIOCHTOIBITOYPHTIKOC 
CAFOCAOPOC 
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KAICEIPIKAPIWN 
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EDICT OF DIOCLETIAN FROM MEGALOPOLIS. 


S$. Tlepi 


COL, III. 
Bipos ‘Peurfovos %,7 
Bipos Bperavvixds %,5 
Bipos* MeAtropaynatos* ¥ = 
Bipos Kavuceivos* kadd\toros* 
onpiwrds *,8’ 
Bipos Novpeduxds* %y’ 


Bipos Apyodtxds mpatds te Kad- 
Auorros % 5 
Bipos ’Axatxds ror Ppvyiakds 


KaAALoTOS %,P’ 
Bipos “Adpos Kap 
Bavara* Nupiuxh Serr iro Ka- 

TaBiov HP’ p< pra > 
BéSog* Nwptxds* Kaddurros froe 

BAA(O)v Ho w<vpa> 
Bavaro* Taddcxn Xa u< pia >, 
BedoE* Taddcxds* 7 
Lwyrlov* Nwpuds %,a¢ 
LwyAltov* Tadduds Kacy 
Livyrlov Novpedixds ¥x’ 


Lwyrlov Ppvyaxds row Béroos H%y’ 
Palvovia AaStkqvn Kadhl<ory > X,€ 
TIatvovka Badvoeivy *,5 


@iBraraprov ‘PaSixavov Ka'p<ivpia>, Bp 


PiPrarsprov TpeReprxdv* 7! 
PiPrardprov ITerovBwwviccv* *,€ 
@Brardpiov "Adpov %, 8’ 


Xrapis AapSavexi} Sirdq Kak<Mory> Hap<ipio > 


Xrapis AapSavixy arr Kacd<Alory> xX(,¢] 
Mavros (a 
Zayos Taddixds touréorw* ’AvPia- 
vijovos*® row Burovpynrexds* 7 
Zdyos “Adpos* Xp’ 
picdav* trav moupaplwv* 
Kal cetpixapiov* 
TlAovpapio is atixny ovviperpt- 
kov® [To]a’ Xo 


"Is orixny Odocepixoy To a’ %r' 


Denarii. 


8,000 
6,000 
6,000 


4,000 
3,000 


6,000 


2,000 
1,500 


20,000 


10,000 
15,000 
8,000 
1,500 
1,250 
600 
600 
5,000 
4,000 
12,500 
8,000 
5,000 
2,000 


Bp’ 12,500 


7,000 
1,000 


8,000 
500 


200 
300 


1-65 = Wadd. 

XVI. 19-66 or 

67; C.LL. XVI 
21-56. 








45-65 = Car. 
Col, II. 26- 
II. 46 or 47 
(C.LL.); Col. B. 
23-B. 42 or 43 
(Wadd.). Also 
=Theb. 1-18. 
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ICXAANIAAMOYTOYNHCIANTOA ¥KE 


40 ICXAANIAAAAAIKHNHNMOYTOY 
NHCIAN roA *KE 
BAPBAPIKAPIWAIAXPYCOYEPFAZOME 
NWEPFOYMPWTICTOYFOA ¥,A 
EPFOYAEYTEPEIOY *YN 
45 BAPBAPIKAPIWICOAOCEIPIKONFOA Xm 
EPFOYAEYTEPEIOY *Y 
CEIPIKAPIWEPFAZOMENWICCYNYEI 
PIKATPEDOMENWHMEP *KE 
ICOAOCEIPIKONACHMONTPEOHME KE 
50 ICOAOCEIPIKONCKOYTAATON *M 
rEPAIATPEDOMENHEIMATIOYITE ZOY 
TWNICTTAPAAOCINHMEP ¥IB 
ENEIMATIOICMOYTOYNHCI////HTOIC 
AOITIOIC *IT 
55 TIEPIAANAPIWN 


AANA////PLQEPCAZOM//////// 
NHCIA@AAACCIATPEO//////// 
ICEPEANTEPENTEINH//////// 
HAAIEINHN//////// 
60 YTTEPEPEACAE 
YTTEPEPEACT 
AINYOWT 
TE 
Ice 
65 TEP! 


(20 lines, and the entire lower slab, ave missing.) 


COL, III. 


Of Col. II. five lines which were engraved on our slab are broken away, and the lower 
slab (or slabs) is lost. Some of the contents of the latter are however preserved, though in 
avery imperfect condition, on the ‘first Carystian’ fragment, and are edited as CLL. 
XVI. 1—20, Wadd. XVI. 1—18. Then comes our Col. III. which corresponds to C.1.L. 
XVI. 21—56, Wadd. XVI. 19—66 (or possibly 67 ; the imperfect state of the stone at this 
point makes it impossible to fix the limit with accuracy). Though I say that our Col. ITI. 
corresponds to a portion of C.Z.Z. and Wadd., it will be observed, from the quantity of 
thick type employed in my edition, that our lines 1—85 (or more than half of the column) 
are practically new. In this part C.J.L. and Wadd. have only a few letters here and there, 
which it has often been difficult to eyuate with ours ; I have nevertheless thought it worth 
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Denarii. 
Is xAaviSa* Movrovrnaiav To a’ Xe’ 25 
40 Is xAavlda* Aadicnyny Movrov- 

ynovay To a’ Xe’ 25 

. BapBapixapig dia xpvood epyaope- 
vp épyov mperlorov Toa xX,a' 1,000 
"Epyov Sevrepetou yr’ 750 
45 BapBaptxapl is ddoceipixdv Toa’ Xp’ 500 
"Epyou Sevrepeiov %u' 400 

Sepexapio épyalopdva is ovvwper- 
pixa tpepouéve tpep<fow> Xxe’ 25 


"Is dAdoveEpiKoy aonpov TpEb<opevm > Tpe<pyoia > Xke’ 25 
50 Is dAocetptKov cKovTAGTov Kp’ 40 
Tepdia tpehopevn eipariov mégov 
trav is mapddoow nuep<ynow> Xf’ 12 
"Ev eiuariots Movrovvyailors] Tots 


Aourrois ¥(i-’) 16 


55 §§. Tlept Aavaplov 
Aavaplw* épyagou[éve* Movrov-] 
vyoia Oadacowa tped[opevm Ta’ Xp’ 40 
"Is épéav Tepevreivy[y* i) Aadixnryy 2] 
i) GAvelvny® [na’ Nr’ 30 
60 "Y mip épéas Se[urepepeias* Ta’ Xx’) 20 
Yrip épéas t[pureias* a’ Kee'] 15 
Awitde t[pepopéve is gpyor mpw-] 
re[iov nuepnota py] 40 
"Is (®)[pyov Seurepeiov rpepouevo. x’) 20 


65 —-§§. Tlepl. 


(The first part of the missing portion corresponds to Wadd. XVI. 67 (or 68)— 
101, CLL. XVI, 57—100.) 


while to indicate them where they do occur, as they are sufficient to establish the general 
agreement which existed between the different versions of the Edict. 

As to the sources of that part of chap. XVI. in Wadd. and C./.Z. which corresponds to 
our Col. III., they are the ‘first Carystian ’ fragment (Wadd. and C./.LZ.) and, for the last 
twenty lines, the ‘Theban’ (C.L.Z. only). Wadd.’s edition of the Carystian fragment is 
based on a copy by Lenormant, the edition in CZ.Z. on a later copy by Kohler. The two 
copies differ very considerably ; a careful collation of both with the readings of our own 
stone has proved Lenormant’s copy (Wadd.) to be almost worthless. I have determined 
therefore to omit the collation of it from my notes, except in a few cases in which it supplies 
a letter or two which are absent from Kohler’s copy (C.J.L.). The abbreviation ‘ Car.’ 
therefore, except where ‘(Wadd.)’ is added, may be taken as representing ‘ Car. (C.L.L.), 
i.e. the readings of the Carystian fragment as copied by Kohler and edited in the Latin Corpus. 


r] 
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Line 1—Car. (C.I.L.) [Biplpos . . . ; (Wadd.) Bippos .. . The epithet and price 
are absent. 

The form Bipos (one p) is peculiar to our version. On the other hand, in I. 29, &e., 
we have xappov (two p’s) for kapov. 

Blpos.—The ‘ birrus’ was a woollen cloak of some kind with a hocd. It was a common 
word under the later empire. Waddington quotes the Scholiast on Persius (i. 54), who 
explains ‘trita lacerna’ by ‘birrus attritus, and the Scholiast on Juvenal (viii. 145) who 
explains ‘Santonicus cucullus’ by ‘birrus Gallicus.” Du Cange (s.v. birrus) should also 
be consulted. The ‘ birrus’ of our inscription, if one may judge by the prices, must have 
been a more elaborate garment than the little cape figured in Rich, s.v. The word is said 
to be derived from an early Latin ‘birrus’ or ‘burrus’ = ‘red’ (cf. Greek muppds) ; but 
Wadd. is probably right in regarding it rather as of foreign origin. 

‘Perfowos, Lat. ‘ Ripensis, i.e. from the banks of the Danube. The part of Dacia, 
e.g., Which bordered on the Danube was called ‘Dacia Ripensis’ (Wadd.), and elsewhere 
the epithets ‘ Noricus Ripensis’ occur in combination. 

Line 2,—-Car. (C.I.L.) absent entirely ; (Wadd.) [Bip]pos .. . From this point ten 
lines are omitted in Mommsen’s edition (C.I.Z.), with the note ‘Sequuntur versus decem 
lectionis desperatae.’ These ‘versus decem’ correspond to our ll. 2—15, But, though 
entirely absent from the edition, a few letters are extant in Kohler’s copy, which Mommsen 
used (C./,L. vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 821). These letters I have quoted wherever they were fairly 
certain, as evidence of agreement with Meg. Wadd. also has a few letters. 

Bperavvixds.—Unless this word = Bruttian (7. Guido, Geographica, § 67, Totius Orbis 
Descr, 556), we probably have here the earliest mention of an import of wool or woollen 
goods from Britain. 

Line 3.—Cur. (C.LL.) ////OC/*4///MAPH/C *O 

(Wadd.) . . . . . payn X,a. This and the preceding entry are 
combined in Wadd.’s edition ; wrongly. 

MeAtropayjovos (= Melitomagensis). An unknown word. I do not profess to have 
explained it ; but Mago being one of the chief towns in the Balearic Islands, and Melita 
being the ancient name of Malta (as well as of another island), it is possible that we have 
here a wool produced at Malta in imitation of the Balearic (v. note on Il. 40, 41), or a wool 
produced indifferently in both these places. 

Lines 4, §.—Car. (C.L.L,) //////¥ YCE/////MN 

TTL EA 
[OVA cts SS oo se we WER Gs ie 2 ley 





Kavvueeivos.—Canusium, in Apulia, was famous for its wool ; a yellow wool (‘ fulvus ’) 
was its specialty (Plin. viii. 48, 73). Suetonius records of Nero, as one example of his 
extravagance, that his muleteers wore Canusian, ‘soleis mularum argenteis, canusinatis 
mulionibus’ (Nero, 30). The following passage from Pliny (viii. 48, 73), containing a list 
of places famous for their wool, accords well with our inscription: ‘ Lana autem laudatis- 
sima Apula, et quae in Italia “Graeci pecoris ” appellatur, alibi “Italica”’ [I suppose these 
are the wools from Magna Graccia, e.g. the Tarentine] ; ‘tertium locum Milesiae oves 
optinent. Apulae breves villo nec nisi paenulis celebres, Circa Tarentum Canusiumque 
summam nobilitatem habent, in Asia vero eodem genere Laodiceae. Alba Cireumpadanis 
[e.g. those of Mutina ?] nulla praefertur,’ &e. 

onpiorés, i.e. adorned with a stripe or pattern (like ceonpipevoy, IT. 68). Or 
does it mean ‘marked,’ i.e. with a trade-mark or the like, as proof of its being genuine 
Canusian ? 

Line 6,—Car. (C.I.L.) /// PO/NO//#////¥*,F 

(Wadd.) Bip[pos] ee 
Novpedixds, ‘Numidicus, new as an epithet of woollen goods. In 1.11 we have an 
African birrus’ which is only half as costly. 
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Lines 7-11.—At this point the collation becomes difficult, since our two copies of the 
Carystian fragment (those used in C.J.L. and by Wadd. respectively) diverge, not agreeing 
even in the number of lines. C./.Z. has three lines, corresponding to the number of entries 
on our stone ; Wadd. has six, corresponding nearly with our number of lines. As it is 
impossible to equate them, line with line, 1 give both versions entire :— 


(1) CLL. (Kohler) 
UIT 
NTE MII 
MM 
(2) Wadd. (Lenormant) 
Oc . 
CONTTAN 
. FAAA 
. TIKHFY 


Of all this, the only letters which can be equated with ours are Wadd.’s. . . OC, 
which form part of the ‘ Bipos’ of our 1. 7. The remainder he himself equates (and it was 
inevitable) with a small fragment from Mylasa (C./.L. vol. iti. pt. 2, p. 820), and would 
therefore restore as follows :— 

Za}yov Mar[vovixd'v 
Sa}yov Tad[Ackov 
Aehye |rixn yu[vatxeia. 


This restoration, charming as it is, must be given up. The fault lies not in 
Waddington, but in Lenormant, who copied letters which were certainly not upon the 
stone. Kohler, with the same stone before him, failed altogether to see them ; and so 
great a divergence from the Megalopolitan version at this point is out of the question, 
since, so soon as the inscription becomes clear—a few lines lower down—it agrees 
with ours. 

After this point Wadd.’s readings almost entirely cease to be of service to us; I shall 
therefore give the readings of C.Z.Z. only, except in special cases, and ‘ Car.’, unless otherwise 
stated, must be taken as = ‘Car. (C.I.Z.).’ Both are from the same stone, and, where 
Wadd. (Lenormant) agrees with C./.Z. it is useless to quote them both ; where they differ, 
C.I.L, is almost invariably the better copy of the two. 

Lines 7, 8.—paros KdddAtoros.—I suppose a sort of superlative of xaAXoTos, ‘first 
among the best,’ ‘A. 1’; perhaps a trade expression. Cf. xadXiorns péons in IV. 7. 


Lines 12, 18.—Cur. // %ATA///// NA/: 

Bavara.—This, and the BéSo§ of the next entry (the two words are repeated in 1]. 16 
and 17), form one of the chief puzzles of the inscription. The probability is that both are 
barbarous words,(perhaps Gallic or ‘ Noric’) for over-garments of some kind. At the same 
time it is possible that they are Latin ; and ‘barbarous origin’ is a refuge to be turned to 
only as a last resource. I therefore make the following conjecture, to be taken for what 
it is worth. 

First, what we require are over-garments—coats, cloaks, or the like, 

Second, though probably of wool, it is not necessary they should be of wool ; transitions 
of this kind being common, e.g. [V. 12, from wools of various kinds to hare’s fur. Over- 
garments were sometimes made of leather (v. Mart. xiv. 130). 

Third, we have to account not only for the forms Bavara and Bédoé of our own 
inscription, but for the forms Av[ar]a and Edoé of Car. 

Now 8 in our inscription always represents either d or v in Latin, generally the latter. 
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The Latin forms therefore were probably ‘ vanata’ and ‘anata’ (or ‘ hanata’), ‘ vedox’ and 
‘edox’ (or ‘hedox’), It has occurred to me that the original forms may have been 
‘fanata’ and ‘fedox,’ which would account for both the variants. The relation between 
f and v is obvious; the relation between f and h is well-known to philologists. Varro 
(de Ling. Lat. v. 19) gives an illustration which is very much in point. ‘Edus’ (more 
commonly spelt ‘hedus’ or ‘haedus’) is in Sabine ‘fedus’; ‘ircus’ (= ‘hircus’) is in 
Sabine ‘fircus.’ It is quite possible therefore that the original form of our Bédog was 
‘fedox,’ which has varied on the one hand to ‘ vedox’ (8é80€), on the other to ‘ hedox’ (€80€) ; 
and that it came from ‘fedus’ or ‘ hedus,’ and meant ‘a garment of hid’s skin.’ 

Similarly the original form of Bavara may have been ‘ fanata’ ; and since ‘ fannatio’ 
(v. Du Cange) in late Latin meant ‘fawning-time,’ ‘fanna,’ or some such word, almost 
certainly = French ‘faon,’ our ‘fawn.’ If so, just as ‘fedox’ (hedox) may possibly come 
from ‘fedus’ and mean a ‘kid-skin,’ so ‘fanata’ (hanata) may come from ‘fanna’ and 
mean a ‘fawn-skin.’ I give this suggestion for what it is worth. 

Nopxq, i.e. from the province of Noricum, south of the Danube, and partly coinciding 
with the modern Styria. 

kataBlov.— Another new word. Is it a mistake for xaraSpiov, i.e. ‘mantellus 
catabriatus,’ an expression which is found in mediaeval Latin? ‘Catabriatus’ appears to 
be rightly interpreted as ‘ striped’ (v. Du Cange). 

Lines 14, 15,—Car. (CLL.) /AE////KOC////  */ 

(Wadd.) . as . . . Kos Xpv<pia>. 

BéSoé.—v. note on ll. 12, 13. 

Brdov.—Lat. ‘velum,’ generally = a ‘curtain’ or an ‘awning,’ here more probably a 
|large loose over-garment of some kind. Cicero, wishing to describe a loose, luxurious toga, 
compares it to a ‘ velum ’—‘ velis amictos, non togis ’ (Cut. ii. 10, 22),so that the change of 
meaning is not difficult. Later, of course, velum = ‘ veil.’ 

Line 16.—Car.’Av . . a Tadd\uxn % p<upia>. 

Line 17,—Car. "Edo€ (2) xdAdtoros =n, (The ,y is taken from the copy). This is 
the only line, in the portion 1—35, which Car. has complete ; and even here xdAdtotos is 
almost certainly a mistake for TaANuxés. 

Lines 18-21.—These four lines, corresponding to three in Car., are there almost 


entirely gone. Wadd. has 
* , 6 
* ’ a 


ov & , ao 


all of which is almost certainly wrong. 
C.I.L. has the note ‘Sequuntur versus tres qui legi non potuerunt’ ; but Kéhler’s 


copy, which he used, proves a general agreement with our version ; for it reads— 
///TVAVOON/////// 
Me EATHII 
CL 


Line 18,—ZwyAlov.—Lat. ‘ singilio,’ a word which occurs in Treb. Claudius (c. 300 
A.D.), in a letter of the emperor Gallienus, ‘ Singiliones Dalmatenses decem,’ (Du Cange) ; 
where others read ‘cingiliones’ (Forcel.). Elsewhere the form ovyiXior (= sigillio) occurs, 
this form arising in a false etymology from ‘sigillum’ (quasi vestes sigillatae), as the form 
‘cingilio’ arose in a false etymology from ‘cingo.’ ‘Singilio’ should probably be connected 
with ‘singulus,’ ‘simplex,’ &c., and denoted a simple, as opposed either to a double or to 
a made-up, garment. The prices, which are comparatively low, accord well with this. 
The epithet ‘ Dalmatenses’ in the passage cited suggests a tunic ; but the position requires 
an over-garment of some kind, 

Line 21,—€pvyiaxés.—The most celebrated Phrygian wools were those from Laodicea, 
for which v, note on next line. 
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Béeoos, ‘ Bessian,’ #.¢. from the Bessi, a Thracian tribe? We should rather expect 
Begaukds ; but cf. “Adpos, 1. 11 (and elsewhere). 

Line 22.—Car. (price only) ¥,e. 

Palvovda, should be zaivovAa (= paenula), as in next line. The form qaivovida is a 
compromise between the Lat. ‘ paenula’ and the late Greek @aiwoAns, which bore the same 
meaning. 

The ‘paenula’ was an over-garment of very thick woollen material, round in shape, and 
sleeveless ; shorter than the toga, but long enough to cover the arms when hanging by the 
sides (v. Forcellinus, sv.). Rich (s.v.) gives some useful references, It was used especially 
in wet weather ; thus Galba, when asked for a ‘paenula,’ replied ‘ Non pluit, non opus est 
tibi; si pluit, ipse utar’ (Quint. vi. 3,66), Milo, at the time of the meeting with Clodius, is 
described as ‘ paenula irretitus’ [the garment being sleeveless] (Cic. pro Milone, xx. 54). 

Aasixqvn, ‘Laodicean.’—This is the Laodicea in Fhrygia, famous for its wool (v. note 
on Il. 4, 5, quotation from Pliny) ; to be carefully distinguished from the Syrian Laodicea, 
which was celebrated for its linen (v. Wadd.’s note on chap. xvi. 11). The woollen 
materials of Laodicea were remarkable for their ypoa xopaéy (= ‘ raven-black’—Strabo xii. 
7, 16), and also for their softness (uadaxdrns). Pliny (viii. 48, 73) places them at the head 
of Asiatic wools. 

Line 28.—Car. (price only) X,8. 

Badvoelvyn.—Possibly a lengthened form of Badceivy, i.e. from Balsa (Plin. iv. 21, 35), 
a town of Lusitania in Spain. Spanish wool occurs elsewhere in our inscription (épéas 
*Aotupknotas, IV. 5), As an alternative Mr. Hicks suggests that ‘ Venusina’ (Venusia in 
Apulia) is intended. 

Line 24.—Car. (price only) ¥ a p<vpia>, Bo. 

PiPrarwprov, spelt in Car, where it occurs in a later passage, diBovAarapror. 
‘Fibulatorium’ is no doubt a cloak to fasten with a buckle or buckles. It occurs in 
Trebellius as an epithet of ‘sagum.’ 

‘PaStxavov, from the Rhoeti? (cf. Hor. Od. iv. 4,17; iv. 14, 15, &c.). They occupied 
the modern Tyrol, and bordered on the Norici, whom we know already (v. ll, 12, 14, 18) 
to have exported wool. 

Line 25,—Car. . . 1. 1 1 1 op ie oc, 6 

TpeBeptxdv.—The Treveri, or Treviri, were a Gallic tribe, whose territory was situated 
between the Rhine and the Meuse. Their chief town, Augusta Trevirorum, is the modern 
Trier, or Tréves, on the Moselle, 

Line 26.—Car. . . . . . . tkov Xe. 

TlerovBiwvixdv.— Petovio (modern Pettau) was a toWn in Pannonia, Possibly, however, 
the reference is not to Petovio, but to Patavium (modern Padova, near Venice), which sent 
woollen garments, &c., in great quantities to Rome. The names were easily confused ; 
Petovio is even called by Ptolemy (II. 15, 4) Maraviov. Strabo (v. 1,7), commenting on the 
flourishing condition of Patavium in his time, remarks: ‘ Andoi S€ kai rd wAROos THs TeptTo- 
pevns karackeurs eis thy ‘Popny kar éuropiay, tov Te GAAov kal éoOnTos Tavrodamys, THY evavdpiav 
Ths ToAEws Kat THY ed’tuxiav, And (v. 1, 12) [Epéay b€ rv péonyv—i.e. of medium roughness 
—épovow] ‘oi mepi Maraownov, & is of ramnres of moAvutedets, Kal yavoaror (a shaggy woollen 
material), cat 7d rotovroy eidos wav, dudipaddov te Kai érepopaddov’ (i.e. with shaggy nap on 
both sides or only on one). He goes on to say that for a softer wool Mutina had a greater 
repute (v. note on 1, 39.). 

Line 27,—Entirely absent from Car. 

Line 28,—Car. has a portion of the price only . . pd, an impossible combination. 
The ¢ alone is correct. 

XdAapts, v. note on II. 52. 

AapSavixy.—Not from Dardanus in the Troad, but from the territory of the Dardani, 
a tribe which occupied a district to the south of the Danube, corresponding to the southern 
portion of the modern Servia. 

Line 29.—Car. (the price only) ¥,¢, an addition to our stone, on which the numeral 
is indistinct. 
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Line 30.—Car. (Wadd.) has the price only, ¥,8, probably a mistake for our ¥,a ; but 
our own numeral is not quite clear. 

(C.I.L.) has the single letter . . a . , the restoration of a doubtful stroke in the copy, 
which may have been the numeral. There is considerable confusion here in C.I.L., this 
entry being in the cursive edition amalgamated with the next. 

Mévros,—‘ Mantum’ and ‘mantellum’ are common in mediaeval Latin ; generally 
neuter, but the masculine forms also occur. Isidorus describes it as a short cloak, even 
deriving its name from its shortness, ‘quod manus tegat tantum’ (!). Its shortness perhaps 
accounts for its cheapness ; but it cannot have been always short, for the word is sometimes 
used as = pallium. 

Lines $1, 32.—Car...... ..... es ee erm eae Tov... ylkos 7 
which agrees almost perfectly with our stone. 

Zdyos.—Lat. ‘sagus’ or more commonly ‘sagum.’ Both word and garment are of 
barbarian origin. The ‘sagum’ was a rectangular piece of ‘shaggy’ [same word] woollen 
cloth, thrown over one shoulder and buckled over the other. It was worn especially by 
officers, common soldiers, and slaves, in place of the ‘toga’ (v. Rich, s.v., and Wadd.’s note 
on chap. XVI, 26), 

*AvBiavqcovos = Lat. ‘Ambianensis.’—The chief town of the Ambiani—known by the 
name of the tribe—is the modern Amiens. 

The present entry is probably identical with an entry in a small Latin fragment from 
Mylasa—the fragment which Wadd. wrongly identified with our ITI. 7 sqq. (». note on IIT. 
7—11). The entry there reads ‘Sagum Gallicum hoe est .... octo milibns.” Wadd. 
suggested ‘Atrebaticum’ (i.e. of Arras) to fill the gap, ‘ Atrebatica saga’ being famous. 
Amiens belongs of course to the same region. 

Birovpyrixds.-—I suppose ‘of the Bituriges.’ Their capital, Avaricum, is the modern 
Bourges. 

Line $38.—Caor. . . . a... . Xo 

a... . = "Aldpos]. 


34, 35.—A new heading. 
ar ae rae THINGHP 2.5.5.4... 
which Wadd. restored conjecturally Mepi t[qs épyacias] tev onp[ixdv kai trav méEwv]. But 
Kohler’s reading (C./,L.) of which the only letters given as certain are 


THOMMINNOYiI! 
TWINCHPIK API//// 
proves the reading of Car. to have agreed in substance with our own. The first T should 


of course be fT, 

TIAovpaptov.—‘ Plumarii’ = ‘embroiderers’; the word referred originally no doubt 
to some sort of ornamental feather-work, but afterwards to embroidery in general. 

Lepuxaplov.—Cur. reads onptxapifwv], ‘Sericarii’ are probably ‘silk-weavers,’ but v, 
note on 1. 47. 

Lines 86, 837.—Car. WAovpapio is otiynv a . . . Koly d<yxias> a X]r... Mommsen 
(C.I.L.) restored o[npt]xov. 

The expression ts or(xyv is perhaps elliptical for epyagopévm is orixny, ‘working at 
(or “on”)a orixn.’ It is used in connection with weaving (Il. 47—50, and 1. 58) as well 
as embroidery. The full form occurs in 1. 47. "Ev eivarious «.r.d, (1. 53) must have the 
same sense. When the material in which the embroidery is executed is mentioned, it is 
with the preposition d:a (81a xpuaov, 1. 42, where v. note). 

orlxyy, v. note on II. 54, 

cuvpapudy, Lat. ‘subsericum,’ ‘half-silk’; as opposed to édogetpixov, ‘holosericum,’ 
‘all silk.’ The insertion of the v is due to false etymology, and is peculiar to our 
version. govweipixdv, the reading of Theb. in similar passages, is more correct. Cur. has 


ouwnpikdr. 








XUM 








XUM 
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[fo] a.—For the symbol [oO »v. note on next line. Embroidery is paid for by the 


ounce (ro = dyxia = ‘uncia’) of material used. The material (silk or wool) of the 
embroidery varied with the material on which it was worked. Thus the charge for 
embroidering a woollen garment (Il. 39-41) is very much less than for embroidering 
on silk. 

Line 38.—Car. is orixnv [6d]donpixoly . . .] d<yxias>a Xr. 

ddowepixdv.— v. Note On aurerpixoy, ll, 36, 37. 

To.—The symbol used in our inscription for édyxia or odyxia = Lat. ‘ uncia,’ an ‘ ounce,’ 
the twelfth part of a Roman pound. The Roman pound being about three-quarters of the 
English, it follows that the Roman ounce was almost exactly equivalent to the English 
ounce, 


The symbol used in Car. is 0, which must represent Ov. Our engraver perhaps had 
a similar monogram of ’Oy before him, and misread it To. 

Line 39.—Car. ts xyNapv[S]a Movrovvnciay d<yxias>a Xe. 

Our reading xAaviéa is a distinct gain. We have done with yAayvdes long ago (1. 29), 
and it is hardly likely we should return to them. 

The xAavis was a cloak of finer material than the xAapds, less generally military, and 
worn by women as well as by men. It accords well with this that we find it made of the 
wool of Mutina, which was famous for its softness ; v. next note. In shape it is said to 
have resembled the ydaiva rather than the yAapis, but xAaiva itself is a somewhat vague 
term, 

Movrownoiav.— Rightly explained by Mommsen, followed by Wadd., as =‘ Mutinensem.’ 

‘—yows’ in the inscription is the regular representative of Lat. ‘—ensis’: e.g. ‘Peurnotos= 
Ripensis ; ’AvScavnovos= Ambianensis ; ’Acrupxnovos=Astur(i)censis. Mutina was famous 
for a soft wool. Strabo (v. 1, 12) says : ‘’Epéav d€ tiv pev padakiy of mept Movtivny kal rov 
Skouravay morapov Pepovort mavav odd kaddiornv.’ Cf. note on 1. 26. 

Lines 40, 41.—Car, (C.I.L.) is xyXapvda Aadixnyny [M]ouvrovrnoiav 6<-yxias>a Xe. 

(Wadd.) ibid. but Morovnaiay for [M]ovrovynciar. 

Aadixnynvy Movrovynaiar, ‘ faite 4 Lacdicée en imitation de celles de Modéne’ is Wadd.’s 
explanation. He compares chap. XVI. 12, ‘Bippos Aadixnvds év éuotdrnte NepBixov.’ 

With Aadicnyny Movrovynaiay cf. Taporxade£ardpeivor (LV. 36 sqq.), elsewhere written 
Tapotkav ’AdeEavSpeivov,—Taduxot 'Ade€avdpeivor (II. 48), &c. The only question is whether 
Wadd.’s arrangement should not be inverted, the seccnd of the two names being that which 
denotes the actual place of origin. It would seem more natural that the epithet by which 
the thing was popularly known should come first, and in intimate connection with the 
substantive—afterwards the corrective local epithet. This arrangement, in the case of the 
epithets Tapocxot ’AXeEavSpeivor, would also remove the difficulty which Wadd. himself 
feels (note on chap. XVII. 5)—the absence of any mention of linens from Egypt. 

Lines 42, 43.—%pyouv mpwricrov, Car. izép epyov mpowteiov. To a, absent from Car. 
Wadd. rightly restores it. 

BapBapixdptos = Lat. ‘ barbaricarius,’ an embroiderer in gold. This was especially an 
Oriental art. Another word for the same thing was ‘ Phrygio, dca xypvood.— Apparently 
‘with (we should say rather “in”) gold.’ Perhaps it was from this that the expression 
didypuoos (in one word) arose ; e.g. Polybius, vi. 53, 7, where Mr. Shuckburgh translates 
rightly ‘embroidered with gold.’ 

Line 44,—%pyov Sevrepelov.— Cur. épyo[v dlevrepeiov. 


Lines 45-64,-—From 1. 45 to the end of the column, we have the assistance of a 
fragment from Thebes (Rhein. Mus. 1864, pp. 610—614; C.U.L. vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 823). 
The Theban fragment has the last halves of the lines only, but it is specially valuable 
from our 1, 56 onwards, where both Car. and Meg. are defective. I give the readings of 
Theb. from the copy, C.I.L. p. 823. 

Line 45,—-Car. [BlepSalpveapilp is GAoanpixdv 6<-yxias >a'[*]p. 

Theb. - . «| oetpixdy [b]re[p] (duv)a”  Xy. 











A NEW PORTION OF THE 


ddowerpixdy, v. note on ll. 36, 37, curwerpixov. 
Line 46,—Car. inserts 6<yxias>a’ 
Theo. . . . . tréporl(m)a Xv. 
Line 47,—Car. 2nptxapio épylagoluev eis ov[y]npixdy tpepoplévm juepnoa). . . 
Theb. . . . . ofpjev@ is coverpixov tpe . . . K KE 
thus confirming our somewhat doubtful numeral. 
Leprxaply.—Zerpixdpios (‘sericarius’) is almost certainly a weaver in silk, not an 
embroiderer in silk : 
(1) because the mAovudpios of 11. 36—38 probably embroidered in silk, and it is 
unlikely that we should have him again under a different name. 
(2) because it would be absurd to embroider upon a check background (1. 50). 
(3) because if the ceupixapios were an embroiderer, he would probably be paid, not by 
the day, but (like the mAovpdpios and BapBapixdpios) by the ounce of material employed. 
hpep<qow>, ‘daily pay,’ . . a day.’ 
tpepopévy, ‘in addition to his board.’ 
Line 49,—Car. eis for ts ; GAoonpixdy for ddowepuxdy ; rpehopere jyepyora in full. 
Theb, . . . « Gonpov t[pepolueve jpep<noua> X ke’. 
donpov, ‘plain’; as opp. to oxovrAaroy in next line. 
Line §0.—Car. eis ddoonpixdv oxovtdarov XE 
Theb. . . . « Kovrdafrjov Xp’ 
oKourdarov = Lat. ‘scutlatum’ or ‘scutulatum,’ a word which must indicate a pattern 
of some kind, presumably a check. Du Cange quotes Juv. ii. 97, ‘Caerulea indutus 
scutulata [“a blue check ”] aut galbana rasa’; and, for the meaning, Pliny viii. 48, 74 
‘Scutulis dividere Gallia’ instituit]. 


Lines 51, 52.—Car. imép eivariou for cipartov; eis for is; quepnova for Hpep<fow>. 
Theb. . . . . ep eipariou mé[E]ou trav eis ma. 2 . & 18 
Tepdiq, ‘a female weaver.’—‘ Pépdcos, ipavrns’ (Suidas). 
At this point we pass from silk to wool; the new heading would come much better 
here than at 1. 55. 
méEov.—7eEos = Lat. ‘pexus,’ which commonly = ‘with the nap on,’ as opp. to 
‘rasus,’ ‘thread-bare.’ Here apparently a particular find of material, presumably a 
material with long hairy nap. 
trav ts mapdsoow.—Cf. ‘ra[v] eis mapaorracw kat [et]s mapddoow’ in Theb. (C.1.L. chap. 
XVI. 58). TWapdoracis = ‘retail trade’ (Arist. Pol. I. 11, 4; and Corp. Gloss. Lat. II. 396, 
where ‘exhibitio’ perhaps = ‘exposition for sale’). Tapadoots (‘ mancipatio, traditio,’ 
Corp. Gloss. Lat. II. 394) may, when opposed to wapdoraois, mean ‘ wholesale trade’ ; but 
this reyuires confirmation. . 
Lines §8, 54,.—Car. év eivariows Movrovynaiors HTOI/C//MOICL rpepopevn ¥ « 
(Wadd. here has the correct price ¥ ts). 
Theb. . . . « (yo@)vnoiors 4 rots Aoumois % us 
There is no trace of a lost rpefopuevy on our stone, 
év eiparlois K.7.A.—v. note on ls arixny, 1, 36. 


Line §5.—TIlept Aavaplwv.—The heading occurs neither in Car. nor in Theb. It by 
no means adds to the clearness of the inscription, the real transition occurring not here, 
but at the female weaver (yepdia) of 1. 51. 

Lines 56, 57.—Car. A..ap.... Copévm Movrovn...... ka tpepoper@ Ni<tpa>a XK wp 

(Wadd.’s ‘Aa< dixnva>’ arose from his mistaking 4\ A [= Xirpa a’] for the beginning 
of a word.) 

Theb. . . « . vmowui[Olakdeourpepo . . . Ke 
thus filling a gap in Car., confirming Meg. in the main, but distinguishing Movrovyjora 
from Oaddooua by interposing the conjunction 7. 

Gardoora.—Were this the only place where the word occurred, I should suggest that 

it indicated colour [@addoctos or Oaddrrios = ddovpyns ; v. Sophocles’ Lexicon]. But in 
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IV. 11, it appears to indicate a special kind of wool. May it have been a wool coming from 
some district over sea, and commonly known as ‘lana Marina’ or épéa @addooia!? Or, 
better still, from some district on the sea-shore ? for Pliny (xxxi. 6. 33) tells us that sea- 
water was good for the fleeces of sheep, softening the wool. 

If our reading (without the #) is correct, Movrovynora Gaddooia = Oaddoota made in 
imitation of Movrevynota, or vice versa (v. note on 11, 40, 41). 

Lines §8, 59.—Cur. . . . .) reivyy «tk wane 

Theb, . . nv fh Aadtxiynv iap . . . KA 

The whole of my restoration therefore comes from Car. or Theb. Meg. adds the 
beginning and end of the line. The #.. . # thus arrived at is rather suspicious, and one 
is inclined to conjecture that # Aadcjyny may have been absent from Meg.; but (except by 
assuming an unusually large break in the stone) it is impossible to fill the necessary space 
without it. Asan alternative it might be suggested that, though our # ddceivny is quite clear, 
the 7 is a mistake, and that the true reading is 4 Aadichyny ddceiny. Then, if ddcedony = 
‘marinam,’ the reference might be to the Syrian Laodicea, Laodicea ‘ad Mare’ ; but the 
weak point in this is that we have no evidence for an export of woollen goods from the 
Syrian Laodicea. 

Tepevretvnv.—For the wool of Tarentum ~. note on ll, 4, 5 (quotation from Pliny). 


nv (% A) 


Line 60.—From here to the end Cur, is illegible. The copy used by Wadd. has 
indeed, in the next five lines, the letters— 


irish och aren SOUT Caer aj Cote 
Sires oar ey WO oh os AE 


which, if correct, would argue a divergence from our stone. But, as before stated, this 
copy is utterly unreliable ; so that these letters, and Wadd.’s attempted restoration, must 
be given up. 

On the other hand Theb. and Meg. here supplement each other, the former supplying 
the second half, the latter the first half, of the lines. In the present line (60) Theb. 
reads— 
deur Jepeias trép AN. a’ KK’ 

I have omitted imép in my restoration of J/eg., so as to make it accord with other lines, 

Line 61.—Theb. . . . « tpirjetas imép Nia Kee’ 

Lines 62, 68.—T7heb. . . . elis €pyov Tpwrtetov nuep % p’ 

The Awios is somewhat out of his place. 

Line 64.—Theb. . . . ov rpepopéva % «’. Mommsen (C./.L.) hit on the true restora- 
tion, now confirmed by Meg. In these 5 lines (60-64) the dove-tailing of Jeg. and Theb. 
is almost perfect. 

Line 65.—This line began a new section. The heading appears to have been peculiar 
to Meg.; for 1. 19 in Theb., which would otherwise correspond with our 1. 65, reads 
Ae ay OL 5 %v,—an entry and a price. 


H.S.—VOL. XI. 








1-50 New. 
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COL. IV. 
EPEACTEPENT////EINHCTIETIAY 
MENHC WA *POE 
E€PEACAAAIKHNHCTIETIAYME 
NHC 7A *PN 
EPEACACTYP////KHCIACTIETIAY 
MENHC WA xP 
EPEACKAAAICTHCMECHCTIETIAY 
MENHC ZA *N 
THCAOITIHCITACHCEPEA////CTTETIAY 
MENHC JA *KE 


EPEACOAAACCIACNWT1////AIAC WA 
EPEACAAFEIACMIFHC WA XP 
EPEACAPEIAC PA PN 
EPEACTPEBATIKHC FA XC 


TIEPIAINOY 


AINOYTOYKAAOYMENOYCTOYTIIOY 
TPWT DWP ZA *KA 

dwP AEYT A ¥*K 

DWP + DA ¥*1T 
OTIOIONEIAOCAINOYTTCHCTEIMHC 

oYK yrmeP/////////////HCETAITIITIPACKoMENON 
THN WPICMENHNTEIMHN YITO/////////// 

mdwp A WA ¥,A// 

mdwp B 7A ¥,Z 

dwp r PA *WM 


AINOYTP////AXYTEPOYICXPHCINIAIWTW// 
TEKAIDAMEAIAPIK WN 


dwP A WA TT) 
mwP B JA %//// 
mwP r DA %//// 
CTIX WNACHMWNCK YTOTTIOAEI TANWN 
mdwP AICT A %,Z 
TAPCIKWNICTOC A EL 
BIBAIWN ICTOC A ¥,€ 
AAAIKHNWNICTOC A ¥*,AD 


TAPCIKAAEZANAPEINWNICTOC AX,A 
)WPBCK YTOTIOAEITANWNICTOC AX,F 
TAPCIKWN ICTOC A %//// 

















ao 


10 





20 


25 


30 








mn 


COL. IV. 
"Epéas Tepevretyns memAv- 
péevns Te Hpoe 
*Epéas AaSixnvns memupé- 
vns 7a pv 
*Epéas “Acrupxynolas semdv- 
pévys Ta %€p 
*Epéas xadXlorns péons memdv- 
pévns na xv 
Tis ours maons épéas memdv- 
pevns 70. ke 
*Epéas Oadacclas vwrutas Ma HH. 
*Epéas Aayelas pryfis a Ho 
*Epéas “Apelas 7a pv 
*Epéas TpeBarixs 7a %o 
§§. Tlept Atvou 
§. Alvov tod Kkadoupévov crovtiou 
(1) TpaT<ys> hop<pys> Ta’ Hd’ 
(2) Pop<pys> Sevr<épas> Ta’ Hx’ 
(3) Pép<pys> (y’) ma’ He; 
§. “Oroioy ciSos Alvou m[dlons Tepiis 


otk tmep[B]Aoerat mmpack(dp)ev(ov) 


Tiv apiopévny reptv (b)ro.... 


(1) Pip<pis> a’ na’ %,8’ 
(2) Pép<pns> Bf’ ma’ 3,8" 
(3) Pip<pys> y’ ra! Kop’ 
$. Aivov tpaxvutépov is xpiow isiera[y] 
Te Kal Sapedrapikav 
(1) = Bap<pys> a’ ma’ [%] - 
(2) Pdp<pys> 8’ na’ 
(3) Pip<pys> y’ na’ ¥ 
(1) Urixav aohpev Ukvromoheravev 
pop<pys> a’ ior<is> a’ %,f’ 
Tapoixav iotds a’ * 
BiBrlov iords a’ %,€ 
Aastkqvev iords a’ % 5’ 
Tapoikadefavipevov iords a’ %,8’ 
(2) Pip<pys> BP’ Zkvromokatdvwv ioros a’ 3,5" 


Tapoikdv tords a’ %. 
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Denarii. 


175 
150 
100 
50 
25 
100 


150 
200 


24 
20 
16 


4,000 
3,060 
840 





1-50 New. 
Comes between 
XVI. and XVII. 

of Wadd. and 
C.I.L. 
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BIBAIWN ICTOC A %//// 
40) AAAIKHNWN ~~ ICTOC A ¥//// 

TAPCIKAAEZ////ANAPEINWNICTOC A X//// 

DPWPCKYTOMOAEITANWNFICTOC = A//// 


TAPCIKWN ICT////OC A 
BIBAIWN ICT////OC A 
45 AAAIKHNWN////1CT//// 
TAPCIKAAE ZANAPEINWNICT//// 
CTIXWNCTPATIWTIK WN//// 
owP A 
mdwP B 
50 omwP r 


(The remainder is missing.) 


COL. IV. 


Col. III. dealt with garments of various kinds, and with the wages paid for weaving 
and for embroidery. Twenty lines of that column, written on the upper slab, are lost, 
and the whole of the lower slab (or slabs); but a great part of the matter inscribed on 
the lower slab is preserved elsewhere, partly on the Carystian and partly on the Theban 
stone. The portion preserved contains two new headings, Tept reeuns trav onpixdy, and 
epi Hoppvpas, and forms Wadd.’s Chap. XVI. 67 (or 68) -101 (C.Z.Z. XVI. 57-100). 
Then comes our Col. IV., which is entirely new, and should be inserted before Chap. 
XVII. of Wadd. and C.Z.Z. which (with probably a small gap only) forms its continuation. 

Col. LV. deals with raw materials (wool and flax), and manufactured materials (linen) 
not yet made up into garments. In 1. 1 we find ourselves in the middle of a section Hepi 
*Epéas, Which must have begun somewhere near the end of the bottom slab of Col. IIL. 


Line 1,—-Tepevretvyns.— v. note on IIT. 58, 59. 

%.—v. note on II, 20-22. 

Line 8,—AaSuxjvys.—The Laodicea in Phrygia ;—v. note on III, 22. 

Line §,— Acrupxynolas.—Aorupxnovas = Asturicensis, Asturia was a province of His- 
pania Tarraconensis ; Asturica, its capital. It was famous for its breed of horses (‘ Asturco’ 
= an Asturian horse). So far as I am aware, this is the first mention of its wool. 

Line 7,—KadXlorys péons,—‘ medium best,’ ‘A. 2’; ef. III. 7, 8, mparos Kaddoros, 
and note. 

Line 11,—@adracclas.—v. note on IIT. 56, 57. 

veriatas.—A word of doubtful meaning. On the Latin fragment from Mylasa is the 
entry ‘Strictoria leporina (d)urs ...’ Mommsen conjectured ‘dorsualis’——a restoration 
which, in view of our ywratos, may be regarded as certain. But Wadd.’s explanation ‘to 
wear on the back’ (I suppose that to be his meaning ; note on Chap. XVI. 27) is impossible, 
—irst, because it would be impossible to wear a ‘strictoria’ (a tight-fitting garment) on the 
back only ; and secondly because, as now appears, the epithet was applicable to materials as 
well as to garments. This being so, the only possible explanation, though not altogether 
satisfactory, is ‘from the back of the animal, —i.e. the wool taken from the back and not 
from all parts indiscriminately. 

Line 12.—Epéas dayelas pryfjs,—‘ mixed hare’s fur.’ "Epéa Adyeva = ‘lana leporina,’ for 
which v. Lewis and Short, s.v. ‘lana.’ 

The insertion of this entry in the midst of wools in the ordinary sense of the word is 
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BiBXlov iords a’ %. 
40 Aasikivev toris a’ *. 
Tapsixadefavipetvev tords a %. 


(8) Pip<pys> Ukvroworardvov ¥ tords a [HK .] 


Tapoixav iords a [%¥ .] 
BiBrlov terds a [¥ .] 
45 Aasikivev torts a * .] 
Tapoixodratavipetvev tor[ds a 8 .] 


ec) 


Urixav orparwtikav .. . 2... 
(1) Paip<pys> a [tords a ¥* .] 
(2) Pip<pys> P’ [lords aw ¥* .] 
50 (3) Dap<pys> ¥ [iors a % .] 


(After an interval, probably short, comes Chap. XVII. af Wadd. and C.L.L.) 


curious. But ef. the transition, in the section Tlepi WAovpov (Col. U1.), from ‘down’ proper 
to ‘willow-down’ (sAotpos ad ENikns). 

ptyfs,—I suppose ‘mixed,’ i.e, not all of one colour, L. and S. give one example of 
puyns (nom. sing.) for pexrds ; but peyos is, I think, without precedent. 

Line 18.—Apeias.—This word is a puzzle. I suppose it should be written with a 
capital "A. The province Aria, to the East of Parthia,—its capital Alexandria Ariana, the 
modern Herft,—is spelt in Greek both ’Apia and ’Apeéa, and the people are called "Apeto: ; 
but to connect this region with our “Apecos, in the absence of any evidence for an export of 
wools from this quarter, must be regarded as pure conjecture, 

Line 14,—TpeBartxijs,—no doubt for "ArpeSarcxjs.—The Atrebates were a Belgic tribe, 
their capital the modern Arras. Their woollen garments were famous ;—‘ vestes Atrebatum,’ 
© yAapddes "AtpaBarrixai, ‘ Atrebatica saga’ ;—v, Wadd.’s note on Chap, XVI. 26. 








Line 15,—Tlept Atvov.—_A_ new section,—Flax and Linen. Il. 15-30 deal with the 
former (the raw material), 1. 31-end with the latter. The former, like the raw wool, is sold 
by weight, the latter by measure. 

Line 16,—2rovmiov,—‘ tow’ ; the fibres of the flax-stalk in their least prepared form. 
The common form of the word is orvmn, ‘stuppa.’ 

Line 17,—mpar< ys > pdp<pys>.—v. note on IT. 12. 

Line 19,—The form Jf may perhaps be a [ (= rpirns) combined with a break in the 
stone. 

Lines 20-22.—The order of the words is rather involved—mirpackopevoy should follow 
tens. The meaning is ‘ What kind of flax, when sold at what price, will not exceed the 
price prescribed,’-—a sort of preamble to the three lines which follow. The formula may 
be compared with one which oceurs in Chap, XVII. of Wadd. and C/.LZ., which forms a 
continuation of our Col. [V.—‘ dvep amd pev ths y. pop<pyns> ths mpoeipnuevns €otlw Kara- 
Seeorépa, ev mreloow peévto[i] KaTackevdterat, Tivas Temas brepBaivew pndevi é€dv eivar,’—and 
then follow, as here, the three qualities, the quantity, and the price. 

The last word in 1. 22 is partly illegible. Mr. Gardner, who has independently 
examined it for me, sees traces of izddwor, and suggests that it may mean ‘under the head 
of Flax’; but I am unable to satisfy myself of the reading. 

Lines 24, 25.—Though the numerals on the stone are quite clear, I suspect an 
error on the part of the engraver, these two being the only irregular numbers in the 


inscription. 
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Lines 26, 27,—i8wrév,—‘common people’; dapeAtapixav, ‘slaves.’ 1, Wadd.’s note 
on Chap. XVII. 29, and cf. iSte@ruxer, ‘common,’ in I. 58, and my note there. 


Line 31,—Zriyav aotpov x.t.A.—At this point we pass from the raw to the mant- 
factured material ; not, as might appear at first sight, to the garments themselves,—this is 
proved by the measure of length (iors a’) which forms part of each entry. The use of the 
name of the garment for the material is compared by Wadd. (introductory note on Chap. 
XVII.) to our English expression ‘ shirtings.’ 

From this line, 31, to 1. 46, the inscription deals with materials for a single garment, 
the orixn (= ‘strictoria’), which was explained (IT. 54, note) as a tight-fitting tunic. In 
III. 36-38 it was of silk, or half-silk ; here, of linen. The linen is divided into three 
‘classes’ or ‘qualities’ (popyar; v. note on II. 12), each quality again into five sub- 
divisions, according to the locality from which the material came,—Scyt(h)opolis, Tarsus, 
Biblus, Laodicea (in Syria), Alexandria (in imitation of those of Tarsus ; or vice versd,—v. 
note on III. 40, 41). The Biblus (Bybius) is certainly that in Syria, not in Egypt ; and if, 
as Wadd. thinks, the TapotxadeEavdpeivor were made in Tarsus, not Alexandria, then all the 
kinds of linen mentioned are Syrian. Wadd. quotes appropriately from the ‘ Totius Orbis 
descriptio’ (author unknown) the following list of Syrian towns which exported linen 
goods: ‘In linteamina sunt hae, Scitopolis, Ladicia, Biblus, Tirus, Beritus [= ‘ Berytus,’ 
modern Beirfit], quae linteamen omni orbi terrarum emittunt, et sunt habundantia.’ 

Lines 31, 82.—The order of words in the first two lines is slightly irregular, thus 
obscuring the classification. The order should be 


Sriyav donner poppns a’ 
SkvromoAeitavey iors a’ 
Tapotkav ivros a’ 

K.T.A. 


iorés,—properly a ‘loom,’ is here a measure of length. Probably it was the amount 
commonly worked on the loom in a single piece ; iords a’ may therefore be translated ‘ one 
piece’ or ‘one length.’ To judge from the prices, it was no small quantity. 

Line 47,—2r.xav orparwotixdv.—These are of three qualities, but only one hind of 
linen; as the garment was part of the military outfit, probably the Aind of material was 
prescribed. 


After line 50 thirty-five lines of the slab are broken away, and the inscription comes to 
an end. The thread of it is taken up again, probably after no long interval, by a stone from 
Geronthrae, which is edited as Chap. XVII. of Wadd. and C./.L. The Geronthraean 
inscription (‘Tabula Geronthraea Tertia’) opens with a classification of SeApatixai (v. note 
on IT. 67-69) similar to that of orixat in Col. IV. of Jeg. 


WILLIAM LoRING. 
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THE accompanying cut represents the painting upon a hydria in the 
British Museum (No. E 818). The design, in red figures, covers the body of 
the vase, which apparently dates from early in the fourth century B.c., and 
stands ‘32 métres high; the glaze is of that semi-iridescent character which 























marks the Attic vases of this time, and the red figures are smeared with 
ruddle and show the original sketch marks very plainly. It was found in 
excavations in Rhodes in 1880, outside a tomb at the site named in Mr. 
Biliotti’s Diary Cazviri ; unfortunately the circumstances of the find’ do not 


1 Biliotti’s Diary. Cazviri. March 11. 1880. 1 alabastron. 
No. 43. ‘ Discovered a sharply vaulted tomb ; 1 glass bottle with three coloured stripes. 
1 lekythus with ornaments. 
1 same with one handle, very common. 
1 fragment of stone, perhaps part of a tool.’ 


found outside, 

‘1 Hydria black glaze painted with three red 
figures ; not very fine specimen however, as the 
figures are rather roughly done. 
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assist us in determining more accurately the date; but it may be taken as of 
certainly Athenian fabric, and probably of the date above stated. 

At first sight the curiously rough and. hasty style of the drawing suggests 
a caricature ; while however this peculiarity is evidently intentional, I do not 
think that the artist intended a caricature in our sense of the word; as to 
this I shall have to speak presently ; but first, as to the subject. 

We see a group of three principal figures. The central one is a bearded 
man who faces the spectator, dressed in a short chiton girt at the waist ; over 
this is a long cloak decorated with horizontal patterns, including a double 
band of ivy or vine leaves, and fastened by two flaps knotted on the chest; 
on his head is a cap which hangs down the back and has a separate flap on 
ach shoulder. With his right hand he raises to his mouth—obviously with 
the intention of eating—the limb of a dead boy which he has torn from the 
body that he holds on his left arm. The dead child is quite naked, and its 
long hair hangs down from the head which falls loosely backward ; the lifeless 





character of the figure is well brought out, in spite of the general sketchiness 
of the drawing. 

On the left advances a figure who is also bearded, and who expresses his 
surprise at the sight of the central scene by the gesture of his left hand; his 
long wavy hair, wreathed with vine or ivy, and the thyrsos in his right hand 
mark him at once as Dionysos. He wears a succinct talaric chiton decorated 
with vertical stripes. 

On the right a bearded personage, attired in the same way as the central 
figure, runs away to the right, looking back, and extending his left arm as if 
in surprise. In his right hand he carries a long staff. Part of this figure has 
been broken away in the only damage which the vase has undergone, but 
fortunately no important part seems to be wanting. 

The dress which distinguishes the two right-hand figures is that which 
in Greek art is invariably used to characterise the inhabitants of Thrace. Thus 
it is worn for instance by the Thracian Boreas on a vase of this period in the 
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British Museum, No. F 154 (Gerhard, A.V. iti. pl. 152, fig. 5); but perhaps 
the best instance for our purpose is the Naples krater, Juseo Borb., Tom. ix. 
Tav. xii. The figures are there arranged in two friezes around the body of 
the vase; in the upper frieze we have (i.) Orpheus wearing an himation 
seated on a rock playing upon the lyre in the midst of four Thracian men 
dressed precisely like our figures, and who listen in attitudes of attention and 
approval; (ii.) Orpheus, as before, leading two Thracian men to the left: on 
either side a horse. In the lower frieze is the same figure of Orpheus pursued 
by five Thracian women who threaten him with various weapons, a large 
pestle, a spit, bipennis, &c. It is remarked on this vase by Heydemann! that 
Orpheus is here distinguished by his Greek costume, just as Pausanias (Phok. 
30, 3) notices of him in the Delphic picture by Polygnotos: ‘EXAnuxKor be 
TO oxida éott TO ’Opdei, Kai OTE H EaOis ovTE ErlOnpa eotw emt TH 
Kepary Opaxiov. This éo6js and éwi@nyua have been identified by Dilthey ? 
as the espa and the ddwmexh which Herodotos* mentions as worn by 
Thracians on their campaigns; and Xenophon‘ notices the same fact, 
explaining why foxes’ skins were worn by them on the head, and particularly 
alluding to the fact that the chiton was worn, not only around the breast, but 
also around the thighs, that is to say, longer than the usual Greek male attire, 
but yet not talaric. We may conclude therefore from the dress of the two 
right-hand characters of our scene, that these are intended to represent 
Thracians. 

We have thus before us the devouring of a boy by a Thracian, in the 
presence of Dionysos and a second Thracian who flees in terror. 

The episode of a child torn to pieces and devoured occurs very rarely in 
Greek mythology ; the banquet of Thyestes, and that of the gods with Tantalus 
when they ate his son Pelops are of course inapplicable to the present case, 
as there is no question in either of those myths of conscious and deliberate 
anthropophagy : neither is Dionysos a leading figure in these dramas. There 
remains only the episode of the devouring of the infant Zagreus by the Titans, 
and this must be the subject represented on our vase. 

This episode was one of the most characteristic legends connected with 
the mystic-orgiastic Thracian cult which in Athens took root in the form of 
the Orphic mysteries. The central conception of the Orphic cult was Dionysos 
in his varying forms; and considering his presence here, and the Thracian 
colouring that is given to the scene by the dress of the other two figures, I 
think we may without hesitation identify the subject as the devouring of 
Zagreus. If so, we have here what is I believe the first recorded instance of 
an intrinsically Orphic scene in Attic art,® treated in a way which offers some 








1 Arch. Zeit. 1868, p- 3. 

2 Annali dell’ Inst. 1867, p. 179. 

3 Herod. vii. 75. Opnimes 5¢ emt wey rior 
Kepadfiot ddwrexas €xovres €atpatevovro, wept 5& 
Tt) caua KiOavas, em 5é Ceipdas meptBeBAnuevor 
TWOLKIAGS... 

4+ Anab, vii. 4. 4. 

5 Pauly, Real-Hneyel. s.v. Liber Pater, iv. p. 


1022, refers to a representation of this same 
scene in Gerhard A. B, taf. 70, but I cannot find 
the publication he refers to ; it is apparently not 
Antike Bildwerke nor Auscrlesene Vasenbilder. 
The statement above is of course exclusive of 
the two familiar types, of Orpheus playing to 
or destroyed by Thracians ; and Orpheus in 


Hades. 
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interesting points of divergence from the Orphic traditions, as we know 
them. 

The moving principle of the Thracian legend was the dogma of the 
immortality of the soul; the early localization of this idea in Thrace is set 
forth in various passages from Herodotos.!. Unfortunately, most of our 
knowledge of the Orphic doctrines is drawn from such late authorities as 
Nonnus and Clemens, in whose narratives there is an obvious jumble of the 
Theogony of Hesiod and other unknown Theogonies with that of the Orphic 
sect. The discoveries at Sybaris and the inscribed tablets found there,” 
together with the Petelia tablet in the British Museum, speak for the 
prevalence of the cult in Southern Italy during the third century B.c. And 
still more recently, the discoveries at the Theban Kabirion and Kern’s re- 
searches therein ° have shown that Orphic influences emanating from Athens 
were affecting Boeotia at any rate towards the end of the fifth century B.c. 
But of the existence of Orphic art types at Athens we have hitherto had no 
direct evidence. 

In the cosmogony of the Orphic teaching, there are the two great cosmic 
elements, Zeus, the omnipotent all in all, and his daughter Kore, who com- 
bines in her personality the characteristic features of Persephone, Artemis, 
and Hekate; from the union of Zeus in serpent form with Kore, Zagreus is 
born, and to him, essentially in his character of y@dvios, the kingdom is given 
of this world. Zagreus is the allegory of the life and death and resurrection 
of Nature; in the generally accepted version, he is brought up as the Zeus- 
child, and from fear of Hera is sent on earth to be warded by the Kouretes. 
Hera sends the Titans, who surprise Zagreus at play, tear him in pieces, and 
eat him, all except the heart. Zeus destroys the Titans with his thunder- 
bolts, and out of their ashes the human race is born. Since the Titans had 
swallowed Zagreus, a spark of the divine element for ever permeates the 
human system. The heart is carried by Athene to Zeus, who either gives it 
to Semele in a potion or swallows it himself, and thus is born another 
Zagreus, the “younger Dionysos,” 6 véos Acovucos. It is evident that 
Zagreus is simply another form of Dionysos, 6 y@dvios Avovucos (Htym. Mag., 
p. 213), representing him in the phase preceding his death and resurrection. 

In this narrative, we are struck by the startling parallel which is 
presented to the main features of the Christian Theogony. We have an 
omnipotent God the Father, who with his Son, begotten of a virgin (Kore), 
is one person and all in all; (the serpent, as in Paradise, playing a part in 
the beginning of things) ; the son is sent on earth where he has to suffer and 
to die for the salvation of the human race, and in order to be born again. No 
wonder that the early Christian Fathers found occasion to be shocked at some 
of the elements in the story! It is only natural to suppose that this form at 
least of the Zagreus legend must be post-Christian, and must owe some of its 


1 Toepffer, Att. Gencal. p. 36. 4 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p, 547 &e. For the 
2 J. H. S. vol. iii. p. 111. various versions of the resurrection myth see 


3 Hermes, 1890, p. 1. Frazer’s Golden Bough, vol. i, p. 324 
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details to artificial assimilation to the Christian religion. What the amount 
of this obligation was, it is difficult to define ; probably each locality in which 
the Orphic cult took effect had added elements borrowed from its own local 
cult; at Thebes and Lemnos for instance it came under the influence of 
different forms of the Kabiric myth; at Athens, later on, under that of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. For the original Attic form of the Zagreus legend we 
may probably accept at any rate the Thracian elements of Dionysos and 
Semele,! the Titans, and Zeus. In any case, we need not be surprised if an 
Attic vase like ours should differ in point of detail from the latest form of the 
story. 

In the Orphic dogma, the number of Titans who tore Zagreus to pieces 
was seven; probably in keeping with the old Egyptian idea of the young 
Osiris torn by Typhon into seven (or twenty-one) pieces.2 In our vase the 
act is performed by a single Titan; the second Titan distinctly has no part in 
the act, and hurries away as if in horror; whether this emotion is caused by 
the central action, or by the appearance of Dionysos on the scene, is left 
uncertain. I am at a loss to explain the presence of this second Titan, unless 
perhaps it refers to an episode in the story of which we have no record. Ia 
any case, it shows, I think, that the devouring Titan is alone in this version, 
and that he does not stand with our vase-painter (as he might otherwise, be 
supposed to do) for the entire seven. It is possible that he represents, by a 
familiar process of prolepsis, the terror of the Titans at the avenging wrath 
of Zeus; this is in some measure, by a similar prolepsis, indicated by the 
presence of Dionysos; in that case the picture is, in its way, a sort of trilogy 
of three acts combined in one: (1) the devouring of Zagreus, (2) the 
(impending) destruction of the Titans, and (3) the outcome of it all, the new 
Dionysos. Such methods of combining successive moments are, of course, 
common enough in vase-paintings, and the intention of the artist would 
doubtless be clear to any one familiar with the mystic dp@ueva, the mystery- 
plays which must have supplied the artist with his types. 

The Zagreus legend in its various forms was widespread throughout the 
Hellenic world ; its elements appear more or less reflected in the various seats 
of the Kabiric religion, in the form already referred to of the Korybantian 
myth, in Thessalonike, Macedonia, Samothrace and Lemnos, in the Cybele, 
Kadmilos, and Attis legends. It is not my purpose here to handle the 
tangled web of comparative mythology. I only wish to signalize the interest 
of this vase as affording direct evidence of the form in which it existed at 
Athens. 

In his article on the discoveries at the Kabirion at Thebes, Kern drew 
attention to the fact that the Kabiric cult was essentially Oriental, and was 
never really at home in Hellas; that in each locality it was closely inter- 


1 See Kretschmer in dus der Anomia, p.17, mirror published by Gerhard (16th Winekel- 
for the Phrygian-Thracian origin of the names —maunsfes(programm), there are two winged and 
Dionysos and Semele. bearded Kabiri who tear a boy to pieces ; and in 

2 In the Etruscan form of the parallel Kabiric the parallel story of the Korybantes there are 
legend, which is represented on an engraved two who thus destroy the third, their brother. 
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woven with a pre-existing cult, such as that of Hephaistos at Lemnos, 
Hermes-Kadmilos at Samothrake, and Dionysos (as the Kabirion vases show) 
at Thebes. 

At Athens the leading threads of the Kabiric story are represented in 
the rhapsodic theogony of Orpheus, which we know to have existed there at 
least as early as the sixth century B.c., and to have been written for 
Athenians. It may be regarded as strange that so little evidence of this 
influence shows itself in the Attic art types of the sixth or fifth centuries. 
Probably, as Kern suggests, the answer is to be found in the fact that at 
Athens the Orphic doctrine as a whole had never taken a firm hold upon the 
popular conviction ; that whereas at Thebes it transformed the whole Dionysos 
cult, at Athens, Zagreus-like, its teaching was dispersed and scattered in 
fragments broadcast among the various local myths and beliefs ; such separate 
existence as it had, was confined probably to a small sect drawn mostly from 
the lower classes. But that it had this existence, even in art, we are shown 
by the evidently Athenian inspiration of the art types of the Theban 
Kabirion; these examples date from the end of the fifth century B.c.,! and our 
vase cannot be much later. 

This leads us to another question, the peculiar character of the drawing 
in ourvase. I think the closest parallel in this case also is to be found in the 
Kabirion vases. In these vases there is a strange mixture of the solemn and 
dignified with the ribald and grotesque, which shows as a studied effect 
through all the evident unskilfulness of the artists. Precisely the same 
mixed character is traceable in the elements of the Orphic mysteries them- 
selves; the most solemn conceptions are here interwoven with a thread of 
burlesque, wherein such personifications as Iambe and Baubo occur. The 
Titans who snare the infant Zagreus to his tragical end avail themselves of 
a variety of children’s toys, and even, according to one version, smear their 
faces with black. It is evident in all this that the dramatic instinct is strongly 
marked ; as indeed was only natural in the cult of a god who was the special 
patron of the drama. The whole story is dramatic in the highest degree, and 
the admixture of comedy only served to point the final tragedy. 

There is, however, one use to which comedy has always been applied 
beyond that of merely causing merriment either as an end in itself or as a 
subjective adjunct to tragedy. I mean that of representing subjects which 
are unfitted for direct representation either by popular or personal feeling. 
Aristophanes in the Zguites could attack Kleon with a license which would 
have been impossible outside the sphere of comedy; the relation of the 
mediaeval jester to the king that he served is a parallel case ; and so the most 
powerful or the most sacred could be rendered on the comic stage as it would 
have been impossible to render them elsewhere. But in early times, and 





1The Theban vases are black-figured ; since earlier; in a class of ware specially destined for 
we can hardly imagine black-figured vases being atemple the style of black figures in which it 
made at Athens as late as the end of the fifth had started would be kept up by a hieratic 
century, it may be that the originof the Theban conservatism; the Panathenaic amphorae at 
type may date back perhaps a half century Athens are an obvious parallel. 
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especially amongst an uneducated audience, the grotesque rendering of a 
religious subject need not necessarily have rendered that subject ridiculous. 
So that it may be that we must regard the grotesque drawing of our vase 
from this point of view. The artist was in all probability drawing for a 
limited circle of the initiated, to whom nothing would be more unseemly than 
the suspicion of ridicule cast on one of the most sacred tenets of their religious 
faith. 

The sectarian and exclusive character of the Orphic cult at Athens is 
doubtless the reason why Orphic subjects are so little represented among tlie 
Athenian art types, since no great artist would probably have had them 
prominently before his notice. The result of this was that the humbler 
artists who dealt with these subjects had no great traditional types already 
created to fall back upon, and were forced to create for themselves. Hence 
it is probable that painters like that of our vase would have drawn his ideas 
direct from what he had seen, the moralities or miracle plays (ép@peva) 
which we know to have played an important part in the Orphic cult.2 Ac- 
cording to Herodotos, v. 67, the misfortunes of Adrastos were celebrated at 
Sikyon in cyclic choruses. Kleisthenes, he says, substituted for the cult of 
Adrastos that of Dionysos, in whose honour he prescribed choruses repre- 
senting the passion (ta 7a@ea) of the god. Moreover, Pausanias (viii. 37, 5) 
says that the Orphic myths related ta wa@jpata of Zagreus; so that there 
evidently was no lack of dramatic material to be drawn upon by the artist 
had he chosen. 

The occurrence of a Zagreus myth is, I believe, unique among Greek 
vase-paintings. In the Gazette Archévologique, v. (1879) p. 28, pl. 3, Lenormant 
published a late r. f. kylix, which he explains as referring to this myth. On 
the interior a woman is seated, holding in her lap a diminutive human figure 
with a bull’s head; this group he interprets as Persephone with Zagreus on 
her knee ; connecting this scene with the subjects on the exterior of the same 
kylix, in which Satyrs and Maenads dance, the Maenads holding fragments of 
human limbs. I think Lenormant is certainly wrong. His identification 
rests mainly on the relation of the three scenes; but in late r. f. kylikes such 
a relation of subject between the exterior and interior is rare; the usual 
practice being to have in the interior a definite subject, and to leave 
the exterior for meaningless athlete subjects or Bacchic subjects, as 
here; if these exterior scenes have any mythical significance, it is to the 
Pentheus rather than to the Zagreus legend. In any case the epithets 
taupoxepws, &c., applied to Dionysos are not sufficient to warrant us in 
identifying a definite Minotaur type with Zagreus;? especially as on the 
one other distinct Zagreus scene* he is represented as an ordinary human 
child, An infant Minotaur is a conception that might well have suggested 
itself in an age which knew the Centaur picture of Zeuxis. 





1See J. E. Harrison, Mythology and Monu- Persephone and Zagreus cannot be accepted. 
ments of Athens, p. exviii. 3 Muller-Wieseler, Denkm. ii. No. 413; sce 
? For the same reason Stephani’s explanation Heydemann, Dionysos-Geburt, p. 55. 
of the Venice relief (C. R. 1863 p. 119) as 
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The personality of Orpheus comes but rarely into Greek art ; on vases we 
have the descent into Hades, but this is only on late paintings which are 
connected with a series of representations of the underworld, in fact, the 
Eurydike legend appears to have very little connection with the Orphic 
legends proper. Apart from this, we have two main types, viz. (A) Orpheus 
playing to Thracians, (B) his death at the hands of Thracian women. 
Heydemann collected (Arch. Zeit. 1868, p. 3) the series of yases then known 
on which these subjects are shown. To his list may be added :— 

(1) The Akropolis kylix published J. H. S. ix. pl. 6. 

(2) Ar. f. amphora in the British Museum, E 373 (old. Cat. 994, where 
it is wrongly described as Achilles among the Myrmidons); fine style, but 
without inner markings. Obv. Orpheus in Greek dress, seated on rock playing 
lyre and singing with head thrown back, between two Thracian men, in zeira 
and alopeke; the Thracians are beardless, but one has slight whiskers. 
Rev. Draped figures (Mantelfiguren). 

(3) ‘Nolan’ amphora in B.M. E 334. Obv. Orpheus (mantle over 
shoulders, long hair looped up in Ionic style) falls to r. holding lyre in 1. 
hand, r. extended towards a Thracian woman on the 1., who has driven a spit 
through his body. She wears a talaric chiton, and has a mantle wound 
shield-fashion round her extended 1. arm; she brandishes a second spit. Rev. 
A second Thracian woman of similar type, brandishing a spit. Both the 
Thracian women have the forearm and the lower part of the leg tattooed with 
a linear pattern. 

Now if we examine the J/useo Borbonico vase already quoted, we shall 
see that the complete type is there given, of which the other instances are as 
it were excerpts. The complete type unites the three successive moments, 
viz. (a) Orpheus leading the Thracian men, who are accompanied by their 
horses; (0) Orpheus seated playing to Thracian men; (c) the death of 
Orpheus. 

The combination of three moments suggests a kylix, since this form of 
vase offers the most suitable spacing for a trilogy. It fortunately happens 
that of the Akropolis cup just sufficient is preserved to enable us to identify 
the subjects on the exterior as well as the interior; on the upper side (as 
given J. H. 8. ix. pl. 6) we have the legs of a horse, the feet of a seated 
figure (Orpheus), and the upper part of a Thracian wearing zeira and 
alopeke, who, if the fragment is properly placed, has not room to stand 
upright, and must therefore also be seated. On the reverse we have the hind 
feet of a horse, and the leg and foot of a figure wearing the high boot which 
also formed part of the Thracian costume: I would suggest that this corre- 
sponds in our typology with type (a); the other exterior scene is type (0); 
and the interior, the culmination of the tragedy, is type (c). 

Now whether or no this kylix is attributable to Euphronios (I am 
inclined to think it is), it is undoubtedly from the hand of one of the great 
masters of the Epiktetic cycle, and dates from about B.c. 500. The rest of the 
series, those of Heydemann and those given above, are red-figured vases, 
mostly, if not all, of the latter part of the fifth and beginning of the fourth 
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century. It is remarkable how closely the original type is adhered to; thus 
for instance, the obverse of the Nolan amphora B.M. E 334 is almost exactly 
the same as the interior scene of the Akropolis kylix. 

Diimmler has suggested (Arch. Jahrb. ii. p. 175) that the great scenes of 
the Iliupersis found on the works of Euphronios and Brygos must have 
originated, not in a vase painter’s studio, but rather in one of the great 
painters of the sixth century.1_ The same may possibly be true of our subject ; 
otherwise it is difficult to account for the vitality and fixity of the types. 
Unhappily, history is silent as to the existence of any great work of art dealing 
with this subject. 

CrEcIL SMITH. 


P.S.—Since the above was printed, Furtwingler has kindly sent me his 
interesting paper in the Winckelmann’s Programm for 1890 (Orpheus, Attische 
Vase aus Gela, Taf. II.), He proposes therein to refer the vase-painters’ 
types of Orpheus with Thracians, and of Orpheus’ death, to one common 
origin in the Bassarides of Aeschylos ; suggesting that Aeschylos inspired the 
conception, and Polygnotos created the art-form of it. The Akropolis cup 
makes this difficult to accept; whether it be from the pre-Persian stratum or 
not (see tid. p. 35, note 15), it must surely date from before B.c. 480, and 
therefore have preceded the production of the Bassarides. 


! See Aus der Anomia, Pp. 174. 
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W. M. Ramsay—The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 


Tris remarkable work by Prof. W. M. Ramsay is published by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, of whose ‘Supplementary Papers’ it forms Vol. 1X. It is a sub- 
stantial volume of nearly five hundred pages, accompanied by maps and tables. 
The reader must not expect to find in it a complete handbook or dictionary of the 
geography of Asia Minor, for the author has purposely excluded details that are 
‘accessible in the ordinary sources of information.’ Prof. Ramsay has preferred 
—and no doubt wisely—to produce a work which is a storehouse of new and un- 
published information, of original suggestion, and of first-hand investigation both 
of the sites and of the original sources. The book consists of two Parts, of which 
the first, under the heading ‘General Principles’ (pp. 23—88), contains some 
highly suggestive and interesting discussions of several topics—more especially 
the Trade Routes and Road Systems of Asia Minor (the Royal [Persian] Road, the 
Eastern Trade Route, the Roman Roads, the Byzantine Roads). Another import- 
ant section of this Part discusses the value of the Peutinger Table, Ptolemy and 
the Itineraries as geographical authorities. Prof. Ramsay rates the Table much 
lower than Dr. Konrad Miiller and other writers. The Table and Ptolemy, when 
in agreement, ‘may be used as corroborative evidence or to supply gaps,’ but 
where they are at variance with the Byzantine Lists, Strabo, &c., ‘their value is 
naught.’ The authority of Hierocles, on the other hand, is very highly estimated 
by Prof. Ramsay, who has come to the conclusion that this compiler used an 
ecclesiastical list of the period, which he did not simply reproduce but collated 
with other evidence. 

Part Il. (pp. 89—426), which constitutes the bulk of the work, deals princi- 
pally with the cities and bishoprics of the various provinces and divisions of Asia 
Minor, and treats also of the Roman roads and, incidentally, of a number of 
chronological and historical questions. From the enormous mass of new material 
here presented—often in a very much compressed form—it would be hardly 
possible to select details that could be adequately discussed within the limits of a 
short review : in the sections that we have especially tested we can bear testimony 
to the masterly array of evidence drawn from literary, epigraphic and—what are 
too often neglected—numismatic sources. A rather formidable list of Addenda 
occupies pp. 427—460, and a further list is given at the end of the Preface 
(Prolegomena). These lists, however, are chiefly based on information that has 
become available since the author printed off the earlier portion of his work, and 
we are glad that he has not withheld them. The book has a general index, and 
four other indexes, one of them being of the ancient authors quoted in the text of 
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Part II. Lists of the cities of Asia and other provinces, &c., are given in a 
tabular form, and six maps are provided. The whole work bears the impress of 
Prof. Ramsay’s remarkable topographical knowledge and instinct, and of his 
minute and laborious researches, especially in the Byzantine and other little read 


authorities, 
W. W. 


Die attischen Grabreliefs, herausgegeben im Auftrage der K. Akad. 
der Wissenschaften zu Wien. Von A. Conze. 


Tae Corpus of Attic Sepulchral Reliefs was begun in 1860 by Prof. Michaelis, under- 
taken by the Vienna Academy in 1873, and carried out by Dr. Conze, with the aid 
of Dr. Briickner and others, and by means of a grant from the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute. 

The present Part, the first of eighteen in which the work is to be completed, 
includes all Attic sepulchral reliefs and paintings earlier than the Persian wars, 
and the beginning of the reliefs of the second period which comes down to the time 
of Demetrius Phalereus. It contains twenty-five plates, mostly photographic, but 
a few executed in lithography. To speak of the value of a work of this kind 


is superfluous. 
P. -G, 


Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsnamen. Konrap WERNICKE. 


Tuis most useful brochure contains lists of all Greek vases bearing the inscription 
kadds or kaAy. The first chapter treats of those cases in which the epithet refers 
to the person depicted on the vase ; the second of those cases in which it occurs in 
conjunction with a woman’s name. Then come full lists of occurrences on various 
classes of vases of the word xadds in connexion with male names. Finally, we 
have some general results. Mr. Wernicke shows that these inscriptions are 
nearly all in the Attic dialect and belong to the period 550—450 B.c. As to their 
meaning he does not express a very decided opinion. ‘In fact the inscription 
xados had very various significations ; in some cases it conveys the satisfaction of 
the artist with himself, in others it refers to figures in the design—Gods, Heroes, 
or Hetaerae; when it refers to actual persons these are sometimes obscure 
favourites of the vase-painter, sometimes young aristocrats of whose beauty and 


pranks the whole town was gossiping.’ 
P. G. 


F. Imhoof-Blumer, Griechische Mtinzen. Munich. 1890. (Reprinted 
from the Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe der K. buyeris- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Bd. XVIII.) 


Tuis volume is in every way worthy of its learned author’s great reputation, and 
contains as did his Monnaies grecques, published in 1883, a mass of new and 
interesting material selected from Dr. Imhoof-Blumer’s apparently inexhaustible 
stores. From the historical point of view, probably the most important part of 
the work is a section dealing with the coinage of Pontus, which sets forth, inter 
alia, the author’s views as to the various Eras employed on the Imperial money of 
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Pontic cities. According to Dr. Imhoof-Blumer the Eras are: Amasia, B.c. 2 (not 
B.c. 7); Kerasus, a.p. 64; Komana, a.p. 35. The Era of Amisus dates (as Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay has also proved independently (cf. Wroth, B. Jf Cat. Pontus, 
&e., p. xxi.) from B.c. 31 (the Battle of Actium), and not from B.c. 33 as formerly 
supposed. The town of Dia in Bithynia, believed till now to have been one of 
the mint-places of Mithradates the Great, is shown not to have issued money, and 
the coins are assigned to Kabeira (in Pontus) under the name of Dia. Another 
important section of the work deals with the early coinage of the Cyclades. It 
is pointed out that the coins usually attributed to the town of Poiessa in Keos 
have been mis-read and must be withdrawn from it. The archaic money of Keos 
is re-arranged. In that island, Karthaea and Koressia had each a distinct coinage, 
with amphora and sepia types respectively, while a third town, Iulis, is now 
provided with early money, consisting of the coins with grapes and dolphin type, 
formerly attributed to Karthaea. From Karthaea also are withdrawn, in favour 
of Tenos, the coins with the type, bunch of grapes. Tenos was already known to 
have issued money from the fourth century B.c., and Dr. Imhoof-Blumer has now 
well indicated where we are to look for its coinage previous to that period. The 
coinage of Antioch in Syria is another series to which the author devotes special 
and much-needed attention. He gives an excellent description of coins of the 
time of Caracalla, which, though usually attributed to Antioch, really belong to 
several Syrian mints. Among the places in Asia Minor of which coins are 
described, the following—to make only a small selection—may here be noticed :— 
Chios. Silver coin with the remarkable inscription BAZIAEQ= ANTIOXOY 


AQPO[N |. This piece belongs, as Dr. Imhoof-Blumer points out, to the first 
century A.D., and its inscription cannot, therefore, refer (as often supposed) to one 
of the Seleucid kings, Antiochus I., II., or III. The coin was probably struck 
from the proceeds of a present made to Chios by Antiochus IV., the rich king of 
Commagene, A.D. 38—72. W. W. 


S. N. Svoronos—Numismatique de la Crete ancienne. Part I. (Text 
and Plates). Macon. 1890. 


In this remarkable work M. Svoronos has undertaken the task of producing a 
corpus of Cretan coins accompanied by an elaborate commentary, geographical, 
historical and mythological. Part I., which now lies before us, contains a sub- 
stantial instalment of the whole, consisting as it does of full descriptive lists of 
the coinages of Crete, together with introductory notices of the history and topo- 
graphy of every city in the island known to have issued money. The book is 
issued in a sumptuous form, and is published, it is interesting to note, by the 
Cretan Assembly. It is most fully illustrated by an atlas of 35 plates giving 
excellent photographs of no less than 1,088 specimens. M. Svoronos is most 
heartily to be congratulated upon the publication of a work for which he has pre- 
pared himself by visiting nearly every important coin-cabinet in Europe, and upon 
which he has evidently brought to bear no common knowledge and enthusiasm. 
The present Part appeals principally to numismatists, but it contains matter that 
will be interesting also to students of epigraphy and archaeologists, and leads both 
numismatists and archaeologists to look forward to the appearance of the 
Commentary in Part IT. We Ws 
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Griechische Geschichte. Dritter Band. Von Apo.tF Hotm. Berlin, 1891. 


TroseE who are acquainted with the earlier volumes of this work will require for 
the new one no further recommendation than the assurance that it is fully worthy 
of its predecessors. The period treated extends from the end of the Peloponnesian 
War to the death of Alexander. Even where he is travelling on beaten ground, 
Dr. Holm, by his wonderful power of assimilating into his history all manner of 
old and new material, literary and archaeological, and by his terse and vigorous 
narration, intermixed with apt and suggestive analogies, is constantly adding to 
our knowledge or placing facts in a new light. For the latter part, the deficiencies 
of Grote and of most other English writers render a history of this kind peculiarly 
desirable for English people. The period is one ‘welche durch die vielfach um- 
strittene Bedeutung hervorragender Minner interressant ist,’ and the results of 
Dr. Holm’s studies of prominent characters are in many ways striking. Among 
them may be mentioned a vindication of the impartiality of Xenophon, a sketch 
of the Spartan (not Pan-Hellenic) character of Agesilaus, a demonstration of the 
groundlessness of the charges brought against Eubulus, a lowering of the ordinary 
estimate of the far-seeing patriotism of Demosthenes, a more favourable judgment 
than that usually passed upon Philip, and a genuine appreciation of the greatness 
of Alexander, both as man, general, and politician. There is an important and 
interesting chapter on the political and moral state of Athens about the year 360, 
in which some of the charges of speedy demoralization brought against the people 
are shown not to be well-founded. As in the other volumes, discussions on doubtful 
points and on the relative values of authorities are relegated to the notes appended 
to each chapter, which are in this volume of special value. There are very im- 
portant notes applying numismatic material to the elucidation of the second 
Athenian Confederacy, the state of Sicily and Italy during and after the rule of 
Dionysius, and the relations of various states under Alexander. At the end 
is a very interesting little disquisition on Greek Public Law, with an examination 
of the exact meaning of the terms dpyy, Hyenovia, and zpoorarys. A. G. 


A History of the Later Roman Empire, from Arcadius to Irene. 
By J. B. Bury, M.A. 


Tus book may be said to supply, in part at least, a long-felt need, though the task 
attempted is so great as to require a nineteenth-century Gibbon for its adequate 
fulfilment. The work deals primarily with what is popularly called the Byzantine 
Empire—a term indignantly repudiated by Mr. Bury, who, being in many respects 
a follower of Prof. Freeman, regards it as misleading as well as suggestive of 
the unpleasant associations which Mr. Lecky and others attach to it as ‘ universal 
verdicts of history.’ 

Mr. Bury shows great self-command in treating but lightly those parts—like 
the campaigns of Belisarius in Italy, which have already been sufficiently set forth 
by competent modern historians (e.g. Mr. Hodgkin and Mr. Finlay in England, 
and Dr. Dahn in Germany)—in order to concentrate all his attention on the darker 
regions, such as the Avar, Lazic, and Persian wars and the administrative reforms 
of the Isaurian emperors. This plan, however, gives a certain want of perspective 
to the whole. As an example, we may mention that in a work of more than a 
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thousand pages the legal work of Justinian is dismissed in six and a half. Yet 
the general importance of the Empire during the centuries for which it has 
commonly been ignored is strikingly brought home even to the cursory reader, who 
must learn to appreciate the great service it rendered in bearing the brunt of the 
Avar, Saracen, and other Asiatic invasions, and in keeping up commercial routes 
as well as traditions of Greek and Roman culture. 

In general arrangement a comparison is made between logical and chrono- 
logical order, which involves short chapters and a rather disjointed effect. The 
disadvantage of this method is partly obviated by good tables and indices. A few 
maps would make the chapters on geography clearer, as a few engravings would 
much increase the value of the chaptcr (by Mrs. Bury) on Byzantine art. 

The most defective part of the work, perhaps, is that which deals with 
Church affairs. Some of the generalizations and analogies are not in excellent 
taste, nor very far reaching. But we must allow that while Mr. Bury abhors a 
theological atmosphere, he tries to do full justice to individual theologians and 
ecclesiastics. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important parts of the book are those which 
deal with the successive changes in imperial and local administration, such as the 
chapter on Themes—the origin of which is traced to Justinian’s combinations of 
civil with military authority—and that on the Zcloga of Leo III. In treating of 
the character and objects of the leading political personages Mr. Bury some- 
times takes new and striking views. This especially applies to his sketch of the 
demagogic Tiberius ITI., the energetic Constans II., and the enigmatical Justinian 
II., perhaps a conscious imitator of his greater namesake. The riddle of Justinian 
and Theodora Mr. Bury can hardly be said to have solved. He follows Von Ranke 
in regarding the Arcana as not the work of Procopius, yet he thinks that the 
scandals contained in it must rest on some basis of fact. 

Among interesting and suggestive points we would mention the importance 
attached to the threat of Heraclius to transfer the centre of administration to 
Carthage, as marking a turning-point for the better in the Empire ; the influence 
of the Slavonie nations in abolishing serfdom in the East ; the moral and physical 
significance of pestilences like those of 542 and 745 a.D., and the destructive results 
of that love of art which often collects together priceless works to perish in a 
common conflagration. 

We may note a few small points in which Mr. Bury seems to be mistaken, 
He says (Vol. I. p. 123) that Eudoxia was the first Roman Empress who received 
the title Augusta. We think it was borne by Julia Domna. In describing 
the revolt of the Goths under Arcadius, it seems to us unsafe to depend for 
details, and even for a masked leader, on an allegorical work like The Egyptians 
of Synesius, 

The style is unfortunately abrupt in places, and statements are occasionally 
made with a bluntness that verges on brutality. Yet in spite of minor drawbacks, 
the work helps to fill a great gap, and we give it a sincere welcome. A G. 


RICHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BUNGAY. 
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